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To my Worthy Friend 


Mr. IL LIAM POVELL, 


REC TOR of " Llan-Wamarth, &c. 0 


My DEAR Phidiet b. 75 
HOM Wer ky pegel 
nor my afffiction has ever di- 


has ever been better than your fortune) 
from the firſt day of our friendſhip, to 
ſtand upon the higher ground, and to 
have always been doing kindneſſes, and 


never needed any. I will confeſs, if 


you will pardon me, that I have ſome- 
times ſecretly repined at this your 'good 
luck, and envied the honour and the 


pleaſure which this advantage gave you: 


and can you blame me, ſince it exclu- 
| ded me from a ſhare in one of the 
moſt — "a of friendſhip ? 
Lou 


vided from me; it has ever 
been your good fortune (and your mind 
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= You know what attempts I have made 
= to redeem this inequality, but all in 
© vain till now. Now I flatter myſelf, 
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that I have found a preſent to make you, 


that cannot provoke your generolity, 


tho it were nicer and more ſcrupulous 
than it is. I have now at length found 


a way to end moſt happily the only dif- 
ference that has ever been between us in 
an uninterrupted friendſhip of near ſe- 


venteen years. You ſhall always be 


fortunate, always able to do kindneſſes, 
and be in need of none: and I will al- 
ways ſtrive to vanquiſh and ſurmount all 


the diſadvantages. of my fortune; and, 


in deſpite of them, find ſome way to 


expreſs my affection, and return your 


N obligations. And thus, if I fall not 
ſhort of my deſign, I ſhall be equal 


with you: for it is no ſmall ſervice I 


propoſe to do you. I will now be your 
guide; I will conduct you, not as you 


have done me, -(tho' for that too I muſt 


ever thank you) thro' barren and im- 
poveriſhed Picardy; but thro' all the 
ways of pleaſantneſs, and all the paths 
of peace; I will give you a ſight, not of 
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a ſharer of that immortality which I 


aſpired to, and bring you to that hea- 


ven which is the ſacred abode of ſacred 
friendſhip and ſacred joys. What a 
dark cottage, what a rude heap will the 
now admired Yer/azlles then ſeem to 
you? But ſee whether I have ſuffered. 


tis paſſion to 1 me! How eaſy 
| 


is it for one that follows the conduct of 
affection, to be rather obliging than dif- 
creet? I had almoſt forgot how little 
you ſtand in need of theſe kind helps; 
being not only a ſufficient guide to your- 
ſelf, but a prudent and ſucceſsful one to 
others in the way to happineſs. How- 
ever, tho' you need no guide, I may 


ſerve you as the companion of your. 
journey; I may wake you in a morn- 


ing; I may oblige you to quicken your 
pace; I may entertain you with re- 
flexions and remarks upon the country _ 

as we paſs, and ever and anon mind you 
of the beauty and the pleaſures of that 
country we travel to. Theſe, and ſuch 


like aſſiſtances, the moſt perfect need: 


e theſe 
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Fn are the offices of the trueſt friend- 
hip; and theſe, the papers I ſend you, 
may, I hope, in ſome meaſure perform. 
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T has pleaſed God, that, in a few years, I ſhould 
finiſh the more pleaſant and delightful part of life, 
if ſenſe were to be the judge and ſtandard of plea- 
ſure; being confined, (I will not ſay condemned) 

. by well nigh utter blindneſs, to retirement and ſolitude. 
In this flate- converſation has loft much 7 its former 


air and briſkneſs: buſineſs (wherein I could never 
pretend to any great addreſs) gives me now more trouble 
than formerly; and that too, without the uſual di- 
patch or ſucceſs. Study (which is the only employment 
left me) is clogged with this weight and incumbrance, 
that all the aſſiſtance I can recerve from without, muſt 
be conveyed by another's ſenſe, not my own; which, 
it may eaſily be believed, are inſtruments or organs as 
ill fitted, and as aukwardly managed by me, as woods 
den legs and hands by the maimed. 1 75 
In this caſe, ſbould I affect to procure myſelf a de- 
cent funeral, and leave an honourable remembrance of 
me behind; ſhould I ſtruggle to reſcue myſelf 2 | 
that contempt to which this condition (wherein I may 
feem bot to the world and myſelf) expoſes me; ſhould 
1 ambitioufly affett to have my name march in the 
train of thoſe all (though not all equally) great ones, 
Homer, Appius, Cn. Aufidius, Didymus, Walk- 
up, Pere Jean FAveugle, &c. all of them emt- 
nent for their ſervice and uſefulneſs, as well as for 
| | | Lei 
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- To the READER, 
their affliction of the ſame kind with mine: even this 
might ſeem almoſt a commendable infirmity : for the 
laft thing a mind truely great and philoſophical puts 
165 is, the deſire of glory. Hence Tacitus (Hiſt. 

lib. 4.) 5 his divine character of Helvidius Priſ- 
cus thus; Erant quibus appetentior famæ videretur, 
quando etiam ſapientibus cupido gloriz noviſſima 
exuitur. Bui this treatiſe oweth neither its conception 

nor birth to this principle : for beſides, that 1 know 

my own inſufficiency too well, to flatter myſelf with 

the hopes of a romantic immortality from any per- 

formance of mine, in this ingenious and learned age; 
I muſt. confeſs, I never had a "ps great enough to be 
atted by the heroic heat, which the love of fame and 
honour hath kindled in ſome. Cpu 7285 


- 


— Tuta et parvula laudo. 7 

1 have ever loved the ſecurity and contentment of pri- 
vacy and retirement almoſt to the guilt of ſingularity 
_—_ 7 57 Ker 


But the truth is plainly this, the vigour and activity 
F my mind, the health and firength of my body (being 
now in the flower of my age) continuing unbroken, un- 
der this afflietion, I found, that if 1 did not provide 
" ſome employment that might entertain it, it would wea- 
ry out ſelf with fruitleſs deſires of, and vain at- 
tempts after its wonted objects; and ſo that ſtrength 
and vivacity of nature which ſhould render my ſlate 
| _ comfortable, would make it much more intolera- 


I confeſs, my zeal for public good by the propaga- 
tion and endearment of divine truths, was 1 fer- 
vent in me, than could well become the particular obli- 
gations of my profeſſion, or the common ones which a- 

| very 


To the READER. 


very Chriſtian, in proportion to his talents, lies under. 


I was almoſt induced to believe, that this thaſtiſement 
which had .removed me from the ſervice of the altar, 


did at the ſame time diſcharge me from all duty owing - 


to the public: but my good friend Mr. Lamb, re- 
wived the dying ſparks of a decaying zeal, and re- 


Aored me to a proper ſenſe of my duty in this point: 


for whether by deſign, or by providence, governing 
chance, I know not ( for he never ſeemed to addreſs or 
defign the diſcourſe particularly to me) he had ever 
and anon in his mouth this excellent principle, That 
the life of man is to be eſteemed by its uſefulneſs 
and ſerviceableneſs in the world. ¶ ſober reflexi- 
on upon this wrought me up to a —_ firong e- 
nough to rontemn all the difficulties which , the loſs of my 


fight could repreſent to me in an enterprize of this na- 


ture. Thus you fee on what principles I became en- 
gaged in this work : 1 thought it my duty to ſet my- 


ſelf ſome taſk, which might ſerve at once to divert 


my thoughts from a melancholy application on my miſ- 
fortune; and entertain my mind with ſuch a rational 
employment as might render me mot eaſy to myſelf, 
and moſt ſerviceable to the world. Being now abun- 
dantly convinced, that I am not releaſed frum that 
duty I owe that body, of which I am flill a member, 
by being cut off” from a great part of the pleaſures and 
advantages of it : therefore, like one that truly loves 


- 


his country, when no way elſe is left him, he fights. 


or it on his flumps; ſo will I, even in the remains 
of a broken body, expreſs, at leaſt my affeftion for 
mankind, and breathe out my laſt gaſp in their ſer- 


vice. | 


The fitneſs and tendency of this ſubjee? to ſerve 
theſe ends, is ſo apparent, that I will not impertinent- 
ly detain the reader by a juſtification of this choice. 
How fit I am for it, will be beſt judged by the per- 
ju 
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„ To the READER. | 

* > formance: yet, that this may not ſuffer any diſadvantage 

1 from ſuch prejudices with which the conſideration of my 

fate may eaſily prepoſſeſi men, I think myſelf obliged 
to obviate them by a word or tuo. 1 


have had ſo much experience 14 all the ſeveral 
pleaſures that proſperity can afford man in this life, 
that I am ſufficiently capable of ſetting a true rate 
and value upon them, and of judging their ſubſervien- 
cy to true happineſs. And I am ſo well acquainted 
with trouble and affiiftion, that I am ſufficiently ſen- 
- fible, as of the weakneſs of human nature, and miſe- 
ry of this mortal ſlate; ſo of the neceſſity and power 
of virtue, in relieving and ſupporting man under 
th. And, after all, my mind lives now in the bo- 
dy (like a foul in a ſeparate late) retired, as from 
the pleaſures, fo from the troubles of the world; and 
rs therefore the more able to paſs a free and more di 
paſſionate judgment upon both, Fe 0 he A 


It may probably be feared, that the ſame ſhould 
befal me, which has many monkiſh writers ; who being 
much retired from the world, having much leiſure 
and few books, did ſpin out every ſubzeft into wander- 

ing mazes and airy ſpeculations; like plants, which, 
"deſtitute of a well manured and fat ſoil, run all in- 

to the exuberancy of leaves and fruitleſs ſprigs * but 
the commerce 1 till maintain with the world, may in 
part prevent this error; and the nature of the ſub- 
Jef, fo fruitful of many neceſſary inquiries, will of 
itſelf lead me on to uſeful and profitable thoughts. 


There is one thing which may be by ſome objected a- 

gainſt my manner of treating this ſubjrct, the free- 
dom IT uſe in it, being not altogether ſo common to my © © 

profeſſion ; but I hope, it will not be found, that I 
haue abuſed the liberty I bave taken, to the diſparage- 
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To the RE A D ER. 


ment of the leaſt truth of our religion, or to the leaſt 4 


diſcouragement of virtue; and therefore 1 think, it 
cannot juſtly reflect any diſadvantage upon my calling, 


Beſides, I have in a former treatiſe, wherein I de- 
figned the pon end, the happineſs of mankind, treat- 
ect in a manner ſuited to the generality of 

readers: but this diſcourſe I deſign for 1 
not content to ſubmit to inferences deduced from recei- 
ved principles, unleſs they can be fairly convinced of 
the reaſonableneſs and truth of the principles themſelves. 
Nor ſhould I think it any crime, were I a maſter of 


uch who are 


* 


ſuch talents, if I did mingle with neceſſary truths, all 
that variety of 7% all that fineneſs and briſtneſs 
of Fes eee mig 
Ful; th 


t render them as delightful as uſe- 
e example of God — in the great work of 
the creation, would juſtify this liberty, who has crea- 
ted as well leaves and flowers, as herbs and fruit: and 
in the variety and beauty, in the colours and figures of 


all that he has produced, he appears plainly to have 
made proviſion, not only to feed the appetite, but even 


the fancies of his creatures. | 
There is, after all, I confaſs, one thing that ſlands 


in need of an excuſe; which is, the publiſhing what - 
Should come forth a juſt treatiſe, by ſmall parts. To 


this I may truly ſay, having laid together all the ma- 
terials I ſaw neceſſary to compleat this diſcourſe, I 


found it grown unavoidably to that voluminous bulk, 
that I took this method, partly out of compliance to the 
eaſe of my reader; but eſpecially in compliance to my 
tn: for in my preſent circumſtances I ſaw no other 
way to avoid that confuſion which would inevitably have 
diſordered the contexture of a long diſcourſe, if I 
Should hav? charged my memory with t 8 
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and comexion 0 of ſo. many and various. 
and I foreſaw,. "the firength- of my. mind 
which ſhould be collected are united in the treating e- 


very ſingle argument, would be u rofitably Jpent i — 
diſtraclad, divided, and imperfect — ;.; - 
| 7 . 1. 
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0 inform man what is his true 8 proper 
happineſs, and to mark out hefore him the, 


| right way to it, hath been, and ever muſt be, the 


aim of all philoſophy, and all religion ; ; and yet ſo. 


numerous have been and are the diſputes dn this ſub- 
ject, and ſo ſeemingly inſuperable the difficulties 
which encounter us in every way, that the deſpair of 
attaining happineſs, at leaſt in this world, ſeems al- 


moſt as univerſal as the deſire of it: and as nature 
will never give over the purſuit of it, ſo will man ne- 
ver forbear the tragical complaints of his diſappoints. 

ents, and the raving exaggerations of human mi- 
ſery. That therefore | may attempt at leaſt, to treat; 
this ſubje& ſatisfactorily, I will endeavour, 


Sec, 1. To ſhew you that bappineſs i 1s ea q 
airy and i imaginary notion; but is à real ſtate and 


really attainable; and that our diſappointments and 


unſucceſsfulneſs muſt be imputed to ourſelves: and 


this ſhall be the work of this preſent volume. 25 
Seck. 2. To explain the nature of happineſs, to 
examine wherein it conſiſts, and what is the highway. 


to it: in which to proces. 3 I thought 
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„ ra INTRODUCTION. 


the plaineſt method I could take, would be this, to 
fix and define the notion of the moſt abſolute and 
compleat happineſs, that ſo we might diſcern what 
it behoved us to aim at, and how near we could ap- 
proach the perfection of happineſs. Now the moſt 
rfe& idea of happineſs that the mind of man can 
frame, is this: happineſs is the tate of a per fect being 
in the unmixed, uninterrupted, and eternal enjoyment of 
the moſt perfect pleaſure : ſuch. I conceive to bg the 
happineſs of God himſelf. ©  _ m 
In this definition there are three parts, which ma- 
nifeſtly appear to be the ingredients of a divine hap- 
ineſs. ee . 
E Firſt, Perfection of being. Secondly, freedom from 
trouble. Thirdly, Eternal enjoyment of the moſt 
perfect pleaſure. By 7 


4 © 3 


— ED 


It is therefore now evident, that to diſcover the 
nature of human happineſs, and the way to it, Iam 
| obliged to diſcourſe, aq 5 | | 


1. Of the being of man, and its perfection. 
2. F indolence, or freedom from pain or trouble, 
3. Of fruition, or the enjoyment of pleaſure. 


Each of which ſhall be the ſubject of a diſtin vo- 

lume. And becauſe there may ſome queſtions ariſe 

of a more general nature; ſuch as, whether every 
man's particular happineſs ought to be dearer to him 
than the happineſs of another ; or whatever elſe can 1 

be imagined ? Secondly, On ſuppoſal that an entire 
happineſs cannot be attained; what part then of it 
ought to be preferred ? and ſuch like: Iwill therefore, 
Deckt. 3. Aſſign a particular volume for the diſcuſſi- 

on of ſuch queſtions, and the eftabliſhment of ſuch 
inferences as will naturally reſult from the former 
“ TT WTO T7 
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e 
Of the motives to this inquiry, and of the 
objections which may be formed againſt it. 


* 


OCH 
The importance, the neceſſity of it. 


HE deſire of happineſs is the firft;- moſt 
F edu and moſt univerſal principle of 

uman actions: this moves the Prince and 
peaſant, the learned and the idiot: reve- 


lation and reaſon take this for granted; all laws, 


both divine and human, propoſing our happineſs as 
the ſole and ſufficient motive to our obedience. * 
But all this while, tho” all forts of religion and 
government do unanimouſly conſent in the propoſal 
of this one general end; yet ſo great is the diverſity 
(1 may ſay contrariety) in the methods in whick 
they purſue it, that it ſeems. to imply the diſcovery 
of happineſs, a matter of -no leſs uncertainty than 
importance; there being neceſſarily as great a va- 
riety in the opinions of men about it, as in their 
. 1 5 lives 
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lives and actions, or in the forms of religion and 


vernment in the world: fince all theſe ſeem, ac- 


cCordin ng to the different judgments of men, ſo ma- 
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- Wiſe or noble purpoſe, when 


ny different paths which lead to it. 

And yet till I have fixed the notion of happineſs, 
and 3 out what it conſiſts in, it is impoſſible I 
ſhould live rationally: how ſhall I ſteer the courſe 
of my life aright, when I know not what port I 
would make? how-ſhall my actions tend to any 

[1 have no mark prefix- 
ed them? till then I muſt live extempore, and act 
at random, I muſt abandon RT to wind and tide, 


to time and chance. 5 A 
2. me are rapit tempeſts, ere ht 
| Horat, 
15 7; 7 by a e for my rariat Tits? 


N. Datever ſhore 1h) Wa bark can make. 


In a word, till Thave ag this notion, and know 15 


what to aim at, buſineſs will be but a mechanic 


drudging out of life, and ſtudy but a vain amuſement 


of my mind - whereas, when all the inclinations of 


life and ſoul ſhall have one uniform bent and ten- 


dency; when every deſire of the ſoul, and every 
action of life, ſhall be a ſtep advancing in a direct 
Ine towards happineſs ; when the vigour and acti- 


|  vity of my mind ſhall not be ſuſpended and fruſtrated 


by incertainties and fluftuation, nor deluded and 
loſt in wandering errors and deviations,” but ſhall e- 
ver carry me ſtraight forwards towards my journey's 


end; then certainly all my labours will thrive and 
proſper, and my progreſs will be great, tho' my mo- 


tion ſhould be but feeble and flow. Thus plants, 


whoſe native vigour mounts ſtraight upwards, tho” 


their bulk be leſs, yet their height and beauty is 


— 


greater than theirs whoſe luxuriant nouriſhment. 
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waſtes itſelf in gouty knots and diſtorted branches. 


not ſpend my time more manly and philoſophically, _ | q 


neſs were it to load my memory with terms and 


to marſhal up in order lines and figures; - to talk of 4 
unknown ſeas and diſt: nt ſhores ; to tumble over 2 


to ſkill the gainful myſteries of trade? what ſolemn 


| Nocked myſelf with uſeful knowledge: 
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Having conſidered this, I reſolved, that I could 


than in an inquiry, what the happineſs of man is, and 
how attainable: every advance towards this, is an 
aceeſſion to my life and being; and all travail, 
which doth not lead me on towards this end, is 

but ſo much of life miſpent and loſt: What a ſilli- 


words, with numerous inſtances of matters of fact; 


each page in nature's ſyſtem ? what trifling cunning 


and laborious foppery to penetrate into all the ſub- 

tilties of government, and arts of converſation ?_ 
if, after all, I have no receipt for a troubled mind; 
no cure for diſtempered paſſions : - if I have no prin- 
eiple to ſupport my mind under a ſinking fortune, 
or govern it in a riſing: one; if Ihave nothing to 
arm me againſt my fears, or to diſperſe my griefs 
would any one think I had ſpent my time well, or 


4 


But, to find out what would make me happier, 
to find out what would free my mind from the 
ſlavery of uneaſy paſſions; what would make it 


ſerene, ſteady, great and manly in all the accidents 


of life: this every man ſees at the firſt bluſh, to be 
a wiſe, generous and ſerviceable employment of my 
e 5 24 9% Wn > 5 
gu pauperibus prodeſt, locuplatibus ægus; 
que neglectum pueris ſenibuſque nocebit. 
This learning rich and poor alike do need, 
And its neglect does certain ruin breed. 
To old and young alike. „ 
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Nr 
This occaſioned St. Auſtin's ingenious reſlexion n 
the polytheiſm of the Romans: when he conſidered 
that they worſhipped Felicitas (by which they meant 
that deity that could confer | happineſs upon men) 
he could not but wonder, why this was not the moſt 
antient of all their gods; or why, when this deity 
was found out, they did not preſently diſcard the o- 
ther idle multitude of ſuperfluous and unneceſſa 
gods, ſince this alone was ſufficient to ſupply all the 
neceſſities, and gratify all the deſires and appetites of 
But tho' happineſs ſhould be a project too great 
2 5 e too ambitious for a poor filly 
De neceſſtyof mortal; yet ſure the redreſs of 
mii inquiry jor thoſe evils which oppreſs our 
E zhe- redreſs of ſtate and nature, is ſuch an hum- 
' buman miſery. ble and modeſt deſign, as may 
well become the meanneſs of 
men; and therefore if I could not excuſe the 
confidence or preſumption of this inquiry, by plead- 
ing. the innate deſire of happineſs; yet ſure I 
might, by urging the multitude of thoſe evils which 
infeſt human life, which it is not only irrational, 
but impoſſible, ſo far to yield and ſubmit to, as not 
+ to ſtruggle to free ourſelves from them, or endea- 
vour to lighten their afflicting weight, or ſtudy to 
prevent hem: this, I confeſs, was the firſt, and 
none of the leaſt prevalent arguments that engaged 
me: I love myſelf, and would be, if not happy, 
at leaſt not miſerable; and I am neither inſenſible, 
nor fearleſs: I know the common portion of man; 
and I cannot ſo far flatter myſelf, as not to appre- 
hend approaching evils: nor am I naturally fo hard 
1 and tough, as not to ſhrink and gall under the 
weight of them: and, I ſuppoſe, moſt men are of 
me ſame nature with me, and as liable, as I am, 
1 to all the evils of time and chance; and conſe- 
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2 q * 
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quently this one conſideration of human miſery 


. ought to work very powerfully 3 in us, and! effeQually 1 
_oblig e us to this ſtudy, —_ _ 
Ariſtotlè's definition of man, that he is a rational 
creature, is flat and heavy in compaxiſon to that f 
Apuleius the witty, tho' diſſolute PlatoniCc. =_ 


AMen, the inhabitants of earth, are ed wich 
ſpeech, and vaunt of reaſon:; immortal are their: ſouls, 
mortal their limbs, incon/tant and anxious their min, 
brutiſh and. obnoxious are their bodies; ; unlike are they 
in their manners, like in their errors; | flurdy is their 
confidence, and ob/tinate their hope; fruitleſs their F 
toil, uncertain their fortune; fwift their years, ans 
flaw their wiſdom, Speedy their death, and ruin life . 
i { 1 +5285 +: | 
Thus miſerable is our ſtate! and ſhall we now ſit 
down, and only childiſhly bewail ourſelves ? ſhall 
. we fink under the weight of thoſe evils, by adding 
to them one heavier than them all, deſpair ? } Shall 
we think the thread of evils is ſo cloſely and fatally 
wove into one peace with the thread of life, that 
no wiſdom,” no induſtry can prevent them? That 
no philoſophy (how divine ſoever) can divide or ſe- 2 
parate the one from the other? and conſequenti 
never think of any other than that one © WF; Tee, * 
medy of Virgil, patience ? 8 +247 2 


Fortuna omis foperends fronds fe 8 
Ah wretched nature ! ah too helpleſs fate 
F nought but fuff ring can d ercome our fate! $67 


No, no-; let others do. what they will, 1 will - j 
never th: abandon ap I will not tape and 9 
| | daſtardly - = 


- Hoinfes ratione Kabels oratione pollentes, immortali- 
bus animis, el. membris, levibus & anxiis mentibus, 

brutis obnoxiis corporibus, diſſimilibus moribus, ſimilibus crrort- | 
bus, pervicaci audacia, pertinaci ſpe, caſſo labore, fortuna caduca, - 
volucri tempore, tarda ſapientià, cita morte, querula vita 1 | 
incolunt. Apul, de Deo Socr. | 
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daftardly renounce my hopes 'of happineſs; I will 


ſtudy and contend: for it whilſt I have a being; 
whatever calamities aſſault me, they ſhall-find me 


ready armed'from head to foot, nor ſhall they ever 


gain over me an eaſy victory; death itſelf, whene- 
ver it comes, ſhall find me ſtruggling to the laſt for 


life, eternal life and happineſs; nor can I entertain 
ſo unworthy a thought of the moſt perfect being, 


but that he loves this reſolution where-ever he meets 
it, and will be moſt ready to aſſiſt his creatures in 


to juſt and rational : an endeavour; 


& 


CHAP. 1: 
 Objedtions againſt this inquiry. 


Fas, R ST, happineſs is too divine a ſtate for man 
ſpire after. | 
| Second, the utmoſt happineſs of this life, is ſo 
trifling and inconſiderable, that it cannot recom- 
penſe our time and travail. | 
Thirdly, There is no need of ſtudy or inquiry . 
ter happineſs; nature and cuſtom being the beſt 
ides to it. 

Fourthly, The great variety there is in the nature 
of men, and conſequently in their happineſs, abun- 
dantly refutes all attempts of this nature, and demon- 
ſtrates it impoſſible either to frame one uniform no- 
tion of human happineſs, or preſcribe any conſtant 
and general rules for the attainment of it. 

But as the //-aelites when they marched in arms 
to take poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, were told 
of the ſons of Anal, gigantic enemies, and cities 


; walled and fenced up to heaven; ſo ſhall I, or any 


man who goes about to poſſeſs himſelf of ſo great a 


- bleſling as 9 be * by worldly and 
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ſenſual men, k AR the toil we are to » alta 
the difficulties we are to encounter, and generally 
- with repreſentations of the folly and raſhneſs of the 
attempt; theſe muſt indeed be contemned and 


ſlighted, but! it muſt be upon rational grounds; and 


therefore I muſt, conſider ir weight: and ow ag 
before I proceed. 


Various bs ſhe working of, hymen. Greys. they 


that will pretend to be a- 


Object. 1. ceeute and wiſe above the 
Happineſs too. divine a'; vulgar part of mankind 
State en to: ee - (for ſuch; are always apt 
are, „5 to deſpiſe ſpeculation and 

216% K nas learning) look upon hap- 
pineſs as > too. * and glorious a ſtate for ſo mean 
a creature as man to effect; it was the not onl 
vain, but ſinful ambition of our firſt parents to af 
pire to the likeneſs of God, | Ye ſhall be as gods, Gen. 
3. And what can be more truly the prerogative and 
poſſeſſion of God than happineſs? or, what can 
make us more & like God? To affect this therefore 
were the folly of theſe earth · born creatures in the 
poet, which ſacrilegiouſly invaded heaven; let us 


be content with the portion. of man, and reſt ſatis- 


fied with thoſe eaſy and obvious pleaſures which beſt 
ſute this imperfect nature and imperfect ſtate. 

I know not how well ſome may pleaſe themſelves 
with this ſort of talk; but this is plain to me, theſe 


men are n to themſelves, and their 


philoſophy to all true reaſon; for r 
this affected debaſing of human nature, the tra 
ports of theſe voluptuaries are as bold and ambitious 
as ate of "the Farr Sfoic 3 and it is no ſtrange 
ng 
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* G 888 enim le divim natura neceſſe eſt, TIS: 
Immortali : vo Nuk cum pace fruatur, at 
8 privata dolore omni, privata periclis; - 
Ipfa ſuis pollens _ 3 
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quality with his Jupiter in the point of happineſs or 
pleaſure. But to anſwer the objection in a word: 
be the nature of mankind what it will, I do readily 
., confeſs, that it were, if not a ſinful, yet a-vain 
ambition for man to affect any other happineſs than 


what he were not capable of, it were like the folly 
of Semele in the poet, when ſhe might be entertain- 
ed by Jupiter, not only with the paſſion of a lover, 
but the glory and majeſty of a god; and ſo being fa- 
tally ſucceſsful in her wiſh, ſhe periſned in the em- 
braces ſhe had ſo proudly begged: this, therefore, 
we readily grant, happineſs is a ſtate of pleaſure, 
and pleaſure is the reſult of the proportion and agree- 
. ableneſs of the object to the capacity or appetite ; ſo 


nitely exceeds his nature, fooliſhly dotes on contra- 
ditions, and affects a happineſs devoid of pleaſure : 
or, which is all one, covets a pleaſure which he can- 
not enjoy. And thus this Epicurean” objection va- 
niſhes into air and nothing 
As to that charge of ſacrilege and impious bold- 
neſs, which is inſinuated in the objection againſt our 
ambition for happineſs, when it is remembered that 
we propoſe no happineſs, but what the make and 
frame of our nature qualifies and capacitates us for, 
and conſequently the God of nature deſigned for us; 
it will be eaſily granted, that God does not only al- 
low of, but direct and delight in man's endeavours 
after happineſs: thoſe faculties and capacities with 
which he has endued him, being the faireſt de- 
.Claration of the divine will in this point. © 
There are others of that ſluggiſh and brutiſh tem- 
per, that being unable to raiſe their conception a- 
bove ſenſe, or diſcover any charm in à rational and 
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what is ſuitable to his nature; for it were to purſue 


that he that aſpires to a ſtate of happineſs that infi- 
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9 Bled. 2. Happineſs * ſeem to deſpiſe that happineſs 
ere too e to re- the wiſe and religious part of 
quire much toil. mankind profeſs to ſeek after; 
and to think all the plea- 
ſure man can enjoy, ſo little, that it is ſcarce worth. 
the while to take much pains for it. | — 
It is true, I am but a man, that is, a little atons | 
in the vaſt matter, and my life is but a ſhort moment. 
in an endleſs ſtream of time: but then I feel a2 
ſtrange kind of comprehenſiveneſs in my ſoul, it. 
ftretcheth forth itſelf to times paſt and to come, it 
enjoys things that are not ſeen, by faith and hope, 
and ſometimes things that are not at all, by memory 
and fancy; and. tho' my life is but a moment, ſatis- 
faction and pleaſure hath its degrees; and therefore 
if I can poſſeſs it in its height and perfection, I ſhall 
live much, tho' not long, I ſhall enjoy eternity in a 
moment, the world in a little globe. Nor is this a 
mere fancy and romance: for when I read St. Au- 1 
an ſo. far inflamed with the love of true philoſophy. - - 
Ciceros book ad Hartenſium,' that he preſently | 
abandons all the luſcious. pleaſures of his pagan con- 
verſation, for the ſake of thoſe-which he ſhould af- 
| terwards find 2 a philoſophical life: when I find 
Cicero in, ſurely, a holy raviſhment of ſoul, pre- 
ferring one day 1 ent according to the precepts of virtue, 
before a ſinful eee ; and the Pſalmiſt almoſt. 
in the ſame words, as well as the ſame paſſion, One 
day in thy courts is better than a thouſand, Pal. 84; 1 
cannot ehuſe but think there are irreſiſtible charms 
and beauties in virtue, and pleaſures in true philo- 
ſophy, as raviſhing as they are pure and ſacred: and 
who can reſtrain himſelf from the glowing deſires 
Jof, and reſolute endeavours after a ſhare in them? 
« When I have read Socrates dying with a generous 
charity, and ſerene hopes, and with an ON 
mind, 
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have read of e waiting for, and expecting 
death, as weary labourers do the evening ſhades, 'or 


8 hirelings the reward of their work; when Þ read- 
: St. Paul with humble impatience expreſſing | his de- 


vout deſire of death and diſſolution; When I have 


| 2 ſome (as ſomeT have ſeen) 855 in · calm, and 


majeſty, and triumph, as if they had attended death 


: as the old Romans once did the barbarous Gault, in 


their chairs and robes ; when 1 have ſeen men die, 


not only with content, but almoſt in an ecſtaſy; 


and the ſoul, breathed forth not in à graan, but an e- 
jaculation; Fi muſt needs ſay, could not chuſe but 
wiſh with Balars Numb. 23. That 7 might die the 


dtutb of the rightious, al that my" lattey end might. 
e like hin PFheſe are deg rees of ha as which 
I ſheuld judge it reaſonable to purcha 

Whatever there be hereafter; a ſmooth,” contented, 


e at any rate, 


delightful life, ſuch as would: not only bear but in- 2 


vite reſſexions on it; a chearfuf, li hifome death, 
able to make the Ring in love With E e 


But, after all, whether this prefent life be all my 
gether with my 
e, time of our 


** 


or whether this life be only *th 


ation and preparation for another, © und death 
nothing but the rough paſſage” from one ſhore. to. 
another, of the horrizon that parts the hemiſphere. 
of- darkneſs' from that of light; is 4 qdeſtion Twill. 
not now determine; it is ſufficient to propoſe it 


5 1055 doubt, whereof öne fide or other muft be | 
true. IF therefore this life be in order to eternity, 
| it 1 1 555 me to confider my preſent relation 


te; if it be not, then this life, call 
it what 9 — (gas; ſpan, a dream, or a bubble, 


"Ik 2 muſt make t the ans. of its. | 
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Are not nature and cuſtom the beſt guides to hap- 
. pineſs? What needs there ſo 

Object. 3. There is much poring to find out that 

no need of ſtudy or which inſtinct leads us to? We 

inquiry after hap- do not ſee that the moſt learned 
pineſs, nature and clerks are 1 the moſt hap- 
cuſtom being the beſt py men; let ſuch demonſtrate 
guides to it. the truth of their philoſophy by 

| their own _— Aer — 
they magnify nature, not out of any honour | 
defign 8 do it; or the author of it, but that they 
may with greater ſecurity contemn the one, and 

75 the other by ſluggiſh luxury and unbridled 

u 4 5 — Fs | ; e 
Jam not eaſily tempted to a contempt of nature, 
or of cuſtoms: for by the one I ſhould ſeem injuri- 
ous to God, who is the author of nature; and by 
the other I ſhould prove injurious to mankind, whoſe _ 
concurrent ſenſe and conſtant practice creates a cu- 
ſtom. Therefore, as to the former part of the ob- 
jection, were it but once truly determined what 
were to be underſtood by nature, this objection 
would vaniſh. I think, our fouls within us may be 
juftly ſuppoſed to conſtitute a part of our nature, as 
well as our bodies; and therefore I cannot be con- 
tent that the body, much leſs vicious habits (com- 
monly called indeed a ſecond nature) ſhould uſurp 
the name and authority of nature ; nor, conſequent- 
ly, can ] be content to allow the mere ſenſual appe- 
tites of the body, much leſs the dictates of vicious 
habits, for the laws of nature. The body indeed is 
an eſſential part of our nature, but then it muſt be 
remembered, it is not the governing part; and there- 
fore its inſtinct cannot arrogate to itſelf the authority 
of a law. It remains therefore, that, tho? the ratio- 
nal ſoul within us be but a part of our nature, yet, 
being the better part, the ruling part, its dictates 
Tok hn „565 muſt 
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muſt have the force of laws . ſo that the law of na- 
ture will be nothing elſe but the commands of right 
reaſon. I ſhall be moſt ready to grant, that we 


dougght to follow the conduct of our nature, taking 


it in this ſenſe, Beatè vivit qui eg eam partem 
animæ uiuit, quam dominari in homine fas efl: * He 
indeed lives happily who folloꝛus the conduct of that part 
to which belongs the undoubted right of ſovereignty and 
dominion in man. | | 
As to the latter part of this objection, which ſets 
up cuſtom, that it may exclude philoſophy : by cu- 
ſtoms is commonly meant thoſe principles and pra- 
Qices which are generally received and faſhionable 
in the place we live. I have a juſt veneration for 
whatever is the ſenſe of mankind; but I think their 
ſuffrage is not to be taken by number, but by weight: 
nor are we to follow the opinion or example of the 
moſt, but of the beſt: nor indeed is it poſſible to 
underſtand what is the ſenſe of mankind in this 
point; for we have cuſtom againſt cuſtom, nation 
againſt nation, and religion againſt religion. 

It ought farther to be conſidered, that principles 
taken upon truſt have ſeldom an equal influence up- 
on us, with thoſe which we take upon ſtrict exami- 


nation and mature deliberation; that men will eaſi- 


ly be tempted to deſert thoſe for which they have no 
better authority than the vote of a multitude : nor 
can any thing tend more to the diſparagement of any 
3 than this, that it is not the reſult of our 
judgment but our fortune; or to the diſhonour of 
any religion than this, that it is magiſterially ob- 
truded by the authority of laws and terror of force, 
and will not ſubmit itſelf to the trial of ſober philo- 
ſophy: and fol take it to be a credit to the chriſtian 
religion that it did not force aſſent, but gain it by ir- 

. 1 5 reſiſtible 
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reſiſtible arguments; chat! is, ſo far from e 
the trial of impartial philoſophy, that it did always 
invite men to a ſober examination of its evidence; 
and commanded. its diſciples, Be ready io giue an an- 
fer to every man that aſketh you a reaſon of” the hope 


that is in you, 1 Pet. 3. It is true indeed, as the caſe 


now ſtands, religion may, nay, muſt be recommends 
ed by authority of law and cuſtom, and ingratiated 
by particular practice of it, but afterwards muſt grow 
up and be confirmed by reaſon; like a tender plant 


that is fixed by the help of another's hands, but after- 


wards it ſtands firmeſt upon its own roots : and this 
method our Saviour himſelf did ſometimes make uſe 


of, when either the ſtupidity of nature, or preju= 
dice of education rendered thoſe to whom he ad- 


drefſed his doctrine uncapable- of entering into a 
thorow examination of it; Then if any man will de 
my will, be fhall knew of the doctrine whether it be of 
God. 

Laſtly, To truſt to others who themſelves with 
like raſhneſs and credulity do truſt to others in the 


matter of the higheſt moment of life, ſeems to me, 


inconſiſtent with common prudence, with the very 
conſtitution of rational nature: for what uſe can be 
as much fancied of reafon, if I flight its ſervice in 
ſo important an affair as this ? 

It. is- true, temper, fortune and education have 


de facto for ſo great a ſhare in the happineſs or mi- 


fery of ſome kind of men eſpecially; that I muſt 
not yet diſmiſs this objection till T have taken a little 
notice of ſuch for whoſe defence and ſervice it was 
at firſt found out: theſe are, 

Firſt, The ſtupid and brutiſh part of mankind : 


theſe ſeem to have met with happineſs whilſt they 


ſeek it not; their fancies flat, their proſpect ſhort, 


and their deſires few and eaſy, and conſequently if 


their pleaſures be not raiſed, neither are their trou- 
B 2 | dles 
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bles deep; time and chance happen to them, and 
they bear the one, and wear out the other, without 
any very melancholly or tender reſentments; ſtupi- 
dity in them out-does all the habits of philoſophy in 
others; and want of ſenſe makes them Jaugh more 
loudly, live more ſecurely, and die more uncon- 
cernedly, than the acuteſt and thoughtfulleſt of men 
can. . Tl | 17 
Were the incapacity of theſe men great enough, 
to juſtify their contempt of reaſon and religion, I 
ſhould almoſt be tempted to call them happy ; but 
at the ſame moment I ſhould deſpiſe their happineſs ; 
* for I cannot call thoſe happy, whatever their en- 
joyments be, whoſe ſouls are too ſluggiſh and 
drowſy to underſtand or reflect upon their happi- 
neſs: or, if I muſt call this happineſs, it is the hap- 
pineſs of a beaſt, not of a man: with me to live, 
1s ſomewhat greater than to feed and reſt ; and to be | 
happy, muſt be much more than to live, The e- 
treme to theſe are, | L 
Secondly, The gay, the gaudy, the modiſh, the 
unthinking part of mankind: theſe in their own o- 
pinion, and truly in the opinion of the world (moſt 
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men being either flatterers or enviers of their good MK 
luck) may pretend to happineſs; and, if their pre- 
tence be well founded, their way to happineſs isa 
more ready, plain and compendious one, than any MK 
that ever was, or ever will be diſcovered. 55 
But alas, ſhortneſs of ſight cannot paſs with me 

for wit, nor an unthinking confidence for wiſdom: 
I have ſeen moſt of thoſe dreams the world can pre- 


ſent the gayeſt fancy with ; and upon the utmoſt of 

my trial, I have perhaps found ſomething that could 

divert my fancy, nothing that could ſatisfy a rational 
| 555 | ſoul, 


* Non.ided tamen quiſquam felicia dixerit, quibus non eſt fe- 
kcitatis intellectus. Sex. de vit. beat. | 
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foul. I will not hear examine what is the employ- 
ment, what the pleaſure proper to a rational being; 
nor will I now go about to ſhew, that that mind can 
enjoy no ſober or laſting peace, much lefs pleafure, 
which is engaged in ſuch a method of life as it cannot 
ive a good account of, or rationally juſtify to itſelf ; 
both which conſiderations would be plain refutations 
of this gay objection: it is enough in this place to 
ſay, that this ſort of life is repugnant to thoſe prin- 
ciples which religion reveals, which reaſon. ſeems 
ready to-embrace, and which are backed by all the 
authority which the unanimous approbation of the 
wiſeſt and beſt part of mankind can give them. It 
behoves us therefore not to abahdon ourſelves to 
this kind of life, till we have narrowly diſcuſſed and 
tryed theſe principles; for if they ſhould prove true, 
then will this ſenſual, careleſs life betray us to a 
miſerable eternity: and tho” they ſhould be falſe, 
yet till we are upon rational .grounds convinced that 
they are ſo, we have little reaſon to commit our hap- 
pineſs to ſo great a hazard, where the odds are very 
great againſt us, that we are in the wrong. | 
It remains, notwithſtanding all theſe objections, 
that it behoves every man to purſue his happineſs by 
a rational inquiry after it, neither undervaluing hu- 
man nature or its happineis, nor giving up himſelf 
to the guidance of the brutiſh and blind part of him; 
but ſeriouſly and thoroughly to examine whatever end 
be propoſed to him as his happineſs, or whatever 
method be propoſed to him as the way to it: but 
when we have blown off theſe not formidable objecti- 
ons againſt this inquiry, but looſe and wanton excuſes 
of the neglect of it, there are others yet that feem 
a fairer ſhew of reaſon to deter us from it by the 
difficulty and unſucceſsfulneſs of the attempt. 


B 3 Happineſs 
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= Happineſs (ſay they) is like Proteus in the poet, 
Nit puts on ſo many different forms 
ObjeR. 4. The and ſhapes, that it ſeems impoſſi- 
great variety ble to circumſcribe it within general 
eis in man; rules, or to repreſent it under any one 
and conſequent- fixed, definite and fingle notion or 
5 his happineſs idea; and it deſerves well to be ex- 
' explodes theſe amined, what weight or truth there 
attempts. is in thevulgar notion of happineſs, 
_ -. | | that for a man to be happy, is no- 
= thingelſe but to live according to his fancy: and it 
ſeems no leſs abſurd to invite every man to the ſame 
=: heaven, or gratify every humour by the ſame kind 
of happineſs, than to entertain all appetites with one 
nn and the ſame diſh. VV 8 | 
Baut as in that great variety of complexion, fea- 1 
ture, ſhape and motion; and in that great diverſity 1 
* of capacities and enduements which we behold in 1 
= men, there is yet one common nature wherein they 
all agree, whereby they are conſtituted creatures of 
=  - the ſame ſpecies; juſt ſuch accidental varieties may 
= the happineſs of man be capable of, and yet the 
= life and being, the ſoul and ſubſtance of it may be 
done and the ſame, and conſequently may be compre- 
hended under general rules. And if this anſwer 
were not ſufficient, it would not be abſurd to ſay, 
that happineſs, like beauty, may put on various, 
= Crefles, and yet be ſtili charming and delightful in 
ee.ach; or that this bread, like that of heaven (for 
ſo the Rabbins tell us of manna) has that in it which | 
=  gratifies every palate; there are ſovereign and un- 1 
allayed bleſſings, ſuch as life, perfection, indolence, 
"IF &c. which t with every appetite, and aie uni- | 
=  verſally welcomed to all the ſons of men. Or, I 4 
may truly ſay, that happineſs muſt not only be pre- 
* pared and fitted for man, but man for his happineſs; | 
= He muſt become a rational creature or ever he can 
4 | enjoy 
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enjoy a rational pleaſure: it is from this want of pre= 
paration that diverſity of opinions concerning ha; 
pineſs ſprings, which is ſo univerſal a diſcourage= -:. 
ment. For, | 55 . | = 
It cannot be denied, but that the opinions of men 
concerning happineſs have been and are extremely . 
various: all the different ſes of philoſophy and re- 2 
ligion being ſo many different paths which the diffe- _ 
rent apprehenſions of the minds of men have mark- _ 
ed out to happineſs. I have no undervaluing thoughts _ 
of the abilites of mankind, or overweening opinion Y 
of my own ; I cannot think myſelf clearer ſighted, 
nor can I promiſe that I ſhall be more fortunate or 
more induftrious in my ſearch than others: this is 9 
my comfort, that my miſcarrying in this attempt is 
more honourable, than ſucceſs in a trifling and im- 
pertinent one b 
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-* = 
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— Magnis tamen excidit aufis. = 
Nor can I think that uncertainty, which this diverſi 8 
ty of opinions ſeems to imply, ſufficient to deter _y _ 
wiſe man's inquiry. No fick man in his wits wi 

renounce the defires or hopes of a cure, becauſe 
phyſicians differ in their opinions about the method 
of it: the ſtudy of philoſophy has never been utter- 
iy forſaken, tho' that of one age baffle and over= 
throw that of another; and this ſtands rather upon 
the weakneſs and obſcurity of the former, than its 
_ own {ſtrength or evidence. The academies do not 
ſeem to have entertained fo groſs an abſurdity ass 
ſome have fancied, when they taught that wiſdom 
conſiſted, in the ſearch of truth, even at the ſame - | 
time when they believed that it could not be fully 

found out: for where certainty cannot be had, it is 

not unreaſorrable to follow the faireſt probabilities. 
And if this were rationally practiſed in any ſtudy, 
certainly much more in that happineſs; ſince the 
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neceſſity of this ſtudy above any other, doth more 
indiſpenſibly oblige us to it: for all labour and learn- 
ing that promotes not the great end of happineſs is 
to no purpoſe, ſince we are never the better for it; 
for to be the better, and to be the happier for it, is 
all one. . e | 

But there is no reaſon why we ſhould take up with 


| theſe cold and. lifeleſs anſwers which will ſatisfy 


none, but thoſe who are extremely well inclined : 
we may now boldly ſay, the difficulties that former 
ages met with, are of no force now to deter us; we 
can now free ourſelves from the diſtracting terrors 
of an inviſible power without baniſhing him out of 
that world which himſelf created; we can how 
prove a judgment to come without the aſſiſtance of 
poetic dreams; and the exiſtence of ſouls after 
death, without their pre-exiſtence before our birth : 
to be ſhort, we have now revelation for our rule, 
and every good man a divine Spirit for his guide; 
nay, every man (if he be ſincere) in ſuch inquiries 
as theſe. f any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſe of 
God, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
mot ; and it ſhall be given him, Jam. 1. So that now 
we may very rationally conclude, that fatal igno- 
rance or fatal error in this point muſt be imputed et- 
ther to a lazy and fottiſh contempt of that know- 
ledge we are moſt nearly concerned in, and the means 
conducing to it, or to an obſtinate reſiſtance of that 


- conviction which-God endeavours to beget in us by 


his word and his Spirit, or at leaſt to the want of 
that juſt conſideration we ought to allow to revealed 
truths, or of that neceſſary preparation which fits 
us for divine aſſiſtance, and enables us to underſtand 
the divine will; and for this reaſon the diſſentions 


and ſharp contentions of chriſtians ought to be no 


prejudice to the authority or perſpicuity of revelati- 
on, or to the aſſertion of the Spirit's conduct and 
DT ; . aſſiſtance z 
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aſſiſtance 3 for beſides that unity of faith is an unity 


of fundamentals, not of fancies; it muſt be con- 


feſſed, that our ſects and diviſions have their riſe and 
propagation from theſe and ſuch like cauſes; no- 
thing being more common than that mens tempers, 
and complexions, and educations, and intereſts, 


and paſſions ſhould give a biaſs to their judgments, 


and a tincture to their tenets and opinions; it is 


eaſy to ſee, that the errors of ſome ate the dreams 


of a drouſy careleſneſs; of others, the wanderings 


of a wanton confidence; of others, the crooked. 


windings of deſigning intereſt, and fo on: for it may 
with much truth be affirmed, that all erroneous phi» 


loſophy in matters neceſſary and fundamental, is the 


reſult of ſome unworthy luſt and paſſion : but all 
theſe matters, namely, the uſe of revelation and 
God's Spirit, the vanity of all objections formed a- 


gainſt religion, diſſentions about it, the difficulties 


the heathens were to encounter in their inquiries af- 
ter happineſs, &c. ſhall be more fully treated of in 
their proper places. 


Thus I think, I have in this ſection, Fir/t, ſuf- 


ficiently evinced the importance and neceſſity of an 
inquiry after happineſs, ſince it is impoſſible to ſteer 


the courſe of life aright, without a clear knowledge 
of that which ought to be the end, the center of all 


our deſires and endeavours, that is happineſs : with- 
out this, it is not only impoſſible to be happy, but, 
what ought ſeriouſly to be wieghed, impofhible not 
to be miſerable. 2dly, I have cleared this underta- 


king ſrom thoſe objections with which it is generally 


aſſaulted. Let us not therefore ſo far diſparage and 
undervalue human nature, or diſhonour the author 
of it, as ever once to fancy that happineſs is too 
great for us, or we too little for it; or that God 
ſhould diſallow, as a ſacrilegious ambition, the moſt 
rational attempts of a rational creature, I mean, 


thoſe 
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thoſe of becoming happy; ſince we ſeek no other 
happineſs than what the make and frame of nature, 
and conſequently the God of nature, appears plainly 
to capacitate us for, and deſign us to; the greatneſs 
of which nothing can fo well expreſs, as the tranſ- 
ports and raptures of happy men. 1 5 | 

But let us not think this happineſs ſo eaſy a pur- 
chafe, that it will run into the lap of the ſluggiſh, 
or proſtitute itſelf to the embraces of ſenſeleſs bru- 
tiſh luſt. No, no, nothing but induſtrious reaſon, 
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pure and vigorous philoſophy, can ever attain it: 


the ſluggard or the wanton, the fool and vain, may 
have ſome fits of mirth; only the rational, only 


the philoſopher, can poſſeſs true and laſting happi- 


neſs: nor let the endleſs quarrels, the numerous 
contentions of vain and proud pretenders, difcourage 
from following the conduct of reaſon and revelation; 
theſe are the contentions of luſt, not philoſophy. 
Truth and happineſs (as ſome have lately fancied of 
love) inhabit a palace, into which none can enter 
but humble, ſincere and conſtant lovers 
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Of the attainableneſs or poſſibility of happi- 
neſs in this life. | | 


2775 l. 
The notion of happineſs flated; granted imperfect, 
compared to that of another life, yet in itſelf conſi- 
derable and deſirable, | 3 
Heine removed ſuch diſcouragements as were 

leſs conſiderable, I come now to examine that 
which attacks my deſign with the rudeſt violence, 
arid undermines the very foundation of it; I mean, 
the impoſſibility of obtaining happineſs in this world, 
It is true, if our endeavours after happineſs here, 


could ſucceed no further than to ſecure it to us here- 


after, none could deny them reaſonable upon this 
ſole account: yet becauſe this perſuaſion . would 


blunt the force of one of the moſt powerful motives 85 


to religion, which is, That its ways are ways of pleas 
fantneſs, and all its paths are peace, and conſequently 
very much abate our vigilance and induſtry in pur- 
ſuit of it; J judge it indiſpenſtbly neceſſary to enter 
into a full diſcuſſion of this point. In managing 
which, I will, F:r//, Aſſert the poſſibility of ob- 
taining happineſs, by plain, and, as I think, un- 
anſwerable arguments: and then, Secondly, I will 
endeavour to give full ſatisfaction to all objections to 
the contrary. But, before I do either of theſe, as 
well for arder and inſtruction ſake, as to obviate 
miſtakes, I think it is fit I ſhould explain my — 
* 9 
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of the happineſs I propoſe : I muſt therefore acquaint 


my reader, that I do not promiſe him a heaven upon 


Das earth; that I do not promiſe him 
The happineſs of the happineſs of angels, but of 
this life granted men; and that I do not under- 
imper fact. ſtand happineſs in this propoſition 
| of that which is every way perfect 


and abſolute, to which fancy itſelf can add nothing; 


but of that which is like our nature, incompleat and 
imperfect, ſpeaking comparatively, and yet truly 
great and excellent in itſelf too. Seneca doth ſome- 
where deſcribe this happy man much after this man- 
ner: He is one who deſpiſes all thoſe things which 


are ſubject to change; who accounts ue, good 
or bad, but virtue or vice; who is not puffed u 
by proſperous events, nor caſt down by adverſe 


© ones; one whoſe great pleaſure is to deſpiſe plea- 
© ſure; one above either deſire or fear, content with 


© the riches which are the true and proper poſſeſſion 


© of virtue, and coveting nothing more: ſuch a 
© one, he thinks, cannot chuſe but be happy.“ And 
I think ſo too, and, I fear, a great deal happier than 
any man on earth can ever be. This is a gay dream, 
but well ſuiting that philoſophy which requires the 
tranquillity and ſteadineſs or conſtancy of God to be 


joined with the frailty of man; a compoſition of 
things infinitely more incompatible than that of an 


immortal ſoul and mortal body can be fancied to be. 
For my part, I am content to call a building beau- 
tiful, tho' there be ſomething in it which doth not 
anſwer the teſt of the ſtricteſt art, or at leaſt of the 
moſt accurate fancy: I am content to call it a day, 
tho” flitting clouds and ſhowers do now and then a 
little obſcure the light; ſo can I not chuſe but call 
him righteous, who is ſincere, tho' not perfect, 
whoſe fie is, generally ſpeaking, bright and exem- 
plary, tho* not utterly void of ſpots and blemiſhes 


whole 
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whoſe motion is a progreſs towards virtue, tho' it 
be ſometimes retarded, nay, ſometimes interrupted; 
and ſo I am content to think him a happy man, not 
who is utter y exempt from all diſturbances in mind 
or body; not who lives in conſtant ecſtaſy, but 
him whoſe pleaſures are more and greater than his 
troubles, whoſe hopes are more and greater than his 
fears; one whoſe enjoyments, tho' they do not 
tranſport, do ſatisfy him; one whoſe ſerenity and 
calm of mind, tho' it-may ſuffer interruptions, ſuf- 
fers but few and ſlight ones. I will entreat the reader 
to admit of this notion of happineſs here, till we 
adually advance to a clear and full diſcovery of it. 
ow, as we are not to lay aſide any advice of be- 
Ing virtuous, becauſe we cannot arrive at the height 
and conſtancy of holy angels; ſo neither are we to 
. caſt off all thoughts of happineſs, becauſe we cannot 
equal theirs : for if we are happy in ſuch a degree as 
the imperfection of our nature and this inferior ſtate 
will permit; if we can free ourſelves from thoſe mi- 
ſeries which do involve the fooliſh and vicious part 
of mankind; if we can poſſeſs ourſelves of thoſe 
humble and modeſt joys that human nature is here 
capable of; it will be worth all tze 
time and travail we can ſpend upon The pelſibiluiy, 
the deſign: and that we may ad- &c. proved. 
vance thus far the following conſide- 5 
— will, I think, render it more than pro- 
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„„ 
TT he poſibilie of attaining happineſs, al. 
ſerted. 


1. Sen happier than 8 and this owing to their 
virtue. 2. Good and evil in the world. Object. 
Eoili more than goods, anſibered, - by aſſerting the 
-' contrary. From the ſuffrage of the goed. The 
make of the world. The nature of man. Scri- 
88 The confeſſion of Atheiſis and Epicureans, 
- Obje&t. 2. Evil more efficacious than good, anſwered. 
t impreſſions evils ought to make on man, exa- 

' mined. Natural evils flight, unleſs ſharpened b 

- ourſelves. Moral evils avoidable. What impreſſ;- 
ons evils actually have, examined. Man proved 
naturally Furniſhed with inclinations and arts that 
. - magnify good, and leſſen evil. Object. Good and 
evil not dependant of man, anſwered, by conſidering 
the nature of: wiſdom and folly. A u wr eg 4 =_ 
. n ee _ Nr . A 


* RS T, It cannot be denied bur that ſome 
men are more happy, or atleaſt more miſerable | 

than others: who will deny Titus to 
| 8 ſome have been infinitely more happy than 
-are. more hap- Nero? Titus, whoſe government of 
N than others. the Roman people was not more mild 
| and gentle than the impartial reflexi- 
ons of his conſcience upon himſelf and actions, if 
we credit Suetonius (in vita Titi.) in his relation of 
his death! Nero, that guilty wretch, whoſe con- 
ſcience was no leſs a plague to him than he to 
Nome Who prefers: not the character of 4:0 in 
the comedian, before that of Demea? (Terent.) 
Mitio, whoſe ſmooth and kind, as well as prudent 
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behaviour, rendered him eaſy and amiable to his far 
mily and relations, and made the fortune of his 
whole ,life flow calmly and gently to the end? De- 
mea, whoſe ſour, ſuſpicious and ſevere behaviour did 
exaſperate and ruffle the minds of all that related 
to him, and did diſturb and muddy that ſtream of 
his affairs, which would otherwiſe have run ſmooth 
and clear? Who will compare the pleaſant retire- 
ments, the modeſt contentments, the regular and 
virtuous enjoyments of Atticus, with the turbulent 
popularity of Graechus, or the fatal luxuries of Ca- 
tiline, or the proud cruelties of Sy and Marius? 
What then? ſhall we attribute no ſhare of happi- 
neſs or miſery to the virtues or vices of the one or 
the other? or no part of their virtues or vices to 
themſelves, but to (I know not what) fatal and ir- 
reſiſtible cauſes? If we aſſert the former, with 
frontleſs confidence we contradict unqueſtionable 
matters of fact; if the latter, we rob the virtuous 
of that merit which rendered them beloved in their 
lives, and ever ſince has preſerved their memories 
ſacred and honourable; and we acquit thofe from 
all blame or guilt, which the laws of their own 
country, and the common ſenſe of all mankind 
have ever condemned and detefted. What groſs 
and monſtrous abſurdities are theſe ? Shall we now 
after the improvement of ſo many ages, (for we 
pretend to grow more wiſe and learned daily) diſ- 
12 5 whether vice or virtue be the better guide of 
uman actions, or the more ſerviceable to human 
life? Shall ſloth and luxury be thought to conduce 
as much to the proſperity and decency of our lives, 
as induſtry, and frugal temperance? Shall ambiti- 
on, pride and choler be now judged as inſtrumental 
to promote or preſerve the peace and repoſe of our 
minds and ſtates, as modeſty, meekneſs and charity? 
Or, if this be too daring a defiance to ſenſe and ex- 
| : 2 perience, 
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perience, ſhall we contend-that the ſlothful and lu- 
Xurious, the unjuſt and cruel, are as blameleſs and 
innocent; nay, if we extend the principles to their 
juſt conſequence, as commendable and worthy of 
praiſe, as the induſtrious and temperate, the meek 
and gentle, the juſt and charitable? for this muſt 
inevitably follow, if neither mens virtues nor vices 
be in oe degree to be aſcribed to themſelves. 
. Wretched and deſperate is that ſhift that equals the 
. juſt and unjuſt, the induſtrious and ſluggard, the 
great mind that ſtands upright under and outbraves 
misfortune, and the dangerous one, which effemi- 
nately ſhrinks and heady under it! wretched the 
Mit that equals the tyrant and moſt gracious Prince, 
the loyalleſt ſubject and the traytor, the faithful 
friend and perfidious flatterer! and all this we muſt 
be driven to, or elſe, as we cannot deny that ſome 
are happier than others, ſo we muſt not deny that 
the happineſs of the one, or the miſery of the 0- 
ther, is owing, in ſome meaſure, at leaſt, to their 
virtues and vices, and theſe to themſelves. And if 
this be true, it is evident we may be *happy if we 
will; and tho* we may not equal the moſt happy, 
"(for I will not exclude temper, education, fortune, 
from all ſhare in mens miſery or happineſs) yet 
ſince every degree of happineſs is truly valuable, let 
us with al our might endeavour to be as happy as 
"Nee guia deſperes invicti membra Ghyconis, 
Nodoſa corpus noli prohibere chiragra : 
Elt quodam prodire tenus 


| Hor at. 5 


The mighty Glyco's flrength you can't attain. 
Dion 't therefore ſcorn to free your limbs from pain 
e tnotty gout : eaſe, tho not ſirength to gain, 

1s no ſmall happineſs, — | 
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AIrrER HAPPINES 
But to purſue our proof ; 


2. It is a great abſurdity to confound or equal vir- 
tue and vice; but it is not the 

greateſt | they. commit who deny Becauſe there is 
the | poſſibility of attaining hap- good and evil in 


pineſs: for he who baniſhes hap- 7zhe world. 

pineſs out of the world, does at the | | 
ſame time baniſh good and evil out of it too: for 
good being nothing elſe but the ſubſerviency of ſome 
things to our true intereſt and pleaſure, and evil the 


rendency of others to our trouble and injury; it 
muſt needs follow, if there be good and evil in the 


world, that he who has a greater ſhare of good 


than evil, is a happy man; and he that denied good 
and evil, may. with as plauſible a confidence deny 


all human paſſions, and aſſert that there is neither 
love nor hatred, neither joy nor grief, nor hope, 


nor fear, nor pity, nor envy: for good or evil are 
the objects or cauſes of all theſe. I may then, I 


think, take it for granted, that no man will take 


the confidence to ſay, that there is no ſuch thing as 
good or evil in the world; and conſequently all 


men muſt be obliged to acknowledge ſuch a fiate as 


happineſs in the world too, unleſs they will affirm 


one of theſe three things; either firſt, that evil 
grows up every where in thick crops; good, thin, 


icattered, and rarely to be found, eſpecially grown 
up to its maturity : that conſequently there are none 
whoſe ſhare of evil doth not infinitely out- weigh that 
of good. Or, Secondly, That evil hath ſo much 
of venom and malignity in it, that a little evil con- 
tributes more to our miſery, than a great deal of 
good can to our happineſs; ſo ripe and full grown 
is evil; ſo lank, under grown, and every way im- 
perfect is good in this world. Or, Thirdly, That 
Ws -" 4 we 
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evil which is our portion; it is the product, not of 


reaſon or induſtry, but of time and chance, or of 


ſome other principle which is not in our power. All 


' theſe deſerve to be weighed, not only becauſe the 


examination of them will tend to chear and encou- 
rage the minds of men, and to render the great 
Creator and Governour of the world more dear and 
venerable to us; but alſo, becauſe it will be of 


ſome uſe and ſervice tu the whole inquiry. 


Fir, Therefore let us examine what truth there 
? . is in that fancy which ſuppoſes 
1, Evil not more the weight and number of the e- 


than goods in the vils in the world infinitely to ex 


world. From the ceed that of good things. I know 
ſuffrage of the there are a ſort of ſour and mur- 
good, muring, of proud and ambitious 
| wretches, who deal with their 
God as with their prince or patron; and eſtimate 
favours and benefits not according to their merit, 
but expectation, greedy and haughty expectation 
which even prodigal bounty cannot ſatisfy : it is the 
ſtrange temper of ſme men that they wither and 
grow lean with diſcontent and envy ; even whilſt 
their ſtudied meals diſtract the wanton appetite, and 
their very attendants are fle: k, and full, and fat with 
the remains of their feaſts; and the meaneſt of 
their relations thrive into pride and infolence by the 
mere ſprinklings of their plenty. I know it is na- 
tural to ſome to blaſpheme God and the king, to 
quarrel with and reproach providence and their go- 
vernment; while loaded with good things, they 
ſtretch themſelves on ſilken couches, under roots 
of cedar, and lol at eaſe in their gilt coaches ; and 
yet, at the ſame time, the honeſt countryman, who 
with ſecurity, tho' much drudgery, ploughs and 
7 | a ſovs, 
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ſows, and reaps a few acres, eats his plain meals 
with chearfulneſs, ſleeps without diſturbance, bleſſes 


God, and magnifies the goodneſs of his prince. 


The contentment of one is an evident proof of 


God's bounty and goodneſs; whoſe proviſion doth 


far exceed the neceſſities of his creatures: the dif- 


content of the other can be no diſparagement to it, 


| fince he has dealt extremely liberally with them, 


tho' they enjoy not what they poſſeſs. We are not 
therefore to judge of the world by the clamours and 
invectives of ſuch as are always mutinous and diſſa- 
tisfied, but by the ſuffrages of thoſe moſt humble, 
modeſt and grateful fouls, who know how to value 


the favours of heaven and themſelves as they ought 


to do; who do not mar and corrupt every bleſſing 
by peeviſhneſs, or envy or pride, or wantonneſs; 
but can weigh their enjoy ments, their hopes and 
their merits, in juſt and equal balances; and diſ- 
cerning how much the one does exceed the other, 


chearfully adore and praiſe the world's Author and 


Governour. If this controverſy were to be deter- 


mined by ſuch, we ſhould find theſe even under un- 


eaſy and tyrannical governments, and in the more bar- 
ren and 1 countries, confuting this objection 
by their chearfulneſs and contentment : what would 
they have done, if providence had planted them 
there where a fertil ſoil and thriving trade had un- 
Jaded the wealth and plenty of the world into their 
arms, and a mild and gentle government had ſecured 
and guarded their enjoyments ? 

But let us decide the controverſy not by votes, 
but reaſons; let us conſider the Rate 
and nature of the world; is there From the mak 
one in a thouſand who is left utterly f the world. 
unfurniſhed of all means of wile 
and wholeſome inſtruction, which is the good of 
the ſoul of man? or is there one in a thouſand 
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maimed and defective in the powers and faculties 


of the ſoul, or ſenſes and members of the body? Is 


there one in a thouſand born under ſo unlucky and 
envious planets, that he cannot by any induſtry or 
virtue provide: himſelf a comfortable ſubſiſtance? 
View and ſurvey the world; examine and conſider 


man, and tell me whether there be any room for 


thoſe reproaches and ſpiteful reflexions, by which 
fome men have ſo outraged nature and providence? 
Philo Fud us (de plantatione Noc) tells us a Rabini- 
cal ftory to this purpoſe, that when God had created 


the world, he demanded of a prophet, whether he. 


ſaw any thing wanting to conſummate and compleat 


the glorious work? who told him, nothing but an 


intelligent being to praiſe the wiſe and gracious ar- 
chitect. The Hebreio philoſophers (it ſeems) 
thought the world exactly perfect; ſuch a work as 
might beſpeak God the author of it: and no won- 
der, for they were inſpired by Moſes, who brings in 
God reflecting upon his own creation, thus, And 


Ged ſaw every thing that he had made, and behold it 


: Was Very good. How unlike is all this to the Epi- 


curean philoſophy, whoſe great patron Lucretius en- 


deavours to infer from the ill contrivance, the ma- 
_nifold defects, the innumerable evils of the world, 
that God could not be the creator of it !, that ever 
the work by which God deſigned to exalt his glory, 
ſhould be drawn into an occafion of diſhonouring 


and reproaching him! that ever that work which 


deſerved the praiſe of men and angels, ſhould at laſt 


ſtand in need of apologies and defences ! if we 


look up to the heavens, ſuch is the beauty of thoſe 
bodies, fo uniform and regular their motions, fo 
exactly they are diſpoſed both for ornament and ſer- 
vice, that the ſpeculation naturally exalts the mind, 
and inſenſ1bly raifes it above the body: nay, it has 
tempted ſome to think every ftar moved and _ 
1 25 
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by ſome underſtanding ſpirit. If we look upon the 
earth, ſo wonderful-is the variety, fo inconceivable 


the wealth and plenty of it, that it is not only ſuffi- 


cient for the needs and deſires of the ſober and tem- 
perate, but even for the luxury and wantonneſs of 
the fanciful and intemperate : every place almoſt is 
a paradiſe ; there is no country almoſt which cannot 
afford us Tempe or Campania, opus gaudentis nature, a 
work which naturt ſeems to have created when in 
the gayeſt and the kindeſt humour. If there were 
room for fancy in ſacred things, one would almoſt” 
think that Moſes out of ignorance of other countries, 
or love of his own, had confined Eden within thoſe 
narrow bounds he ſets it; and that it had only been 
loſt there, becauſe a fuller diſcovery of the world had 
now found it almoſt every where: this is the world 
we complain of, OD | 
Let us now conſider man, and we ſhall find with 
the Pſalmiſt, That he is wonderfully 1 
mude ; he is but little lower than the an- From the na- 


gels; he is crowned with glory and ture of man. 


honour, and all the creatures are -_ | 

under his feet, all the fewls of the air, and all the 
beaſls of the nn Pal. 8. and 139. How infinitely. 
wiſe, as well as kind, does God appear in his con- 


trivance ? ſo modeſt are his appetites, that a ſmall 


portion of nature's good, is a full meal or feaſt; 
and yet fo various, that there is nothing ia all the 
proviſion, in all the joys and Juxuries of nature, 
which he is not capable of taſting and enjoying. 
If we regard the mind of man, it is capable of a 
molt ſurpriſing ſatis faction in the contemplation of 
the hidden powers, the ſecret laws and operations of 
nature; nay, it riſes higher, it paſſes the bounds of 
mechanic nature, it entertains itſelf with moral 


perfections, and the ſpiritual excellencies of an in- 
_ viſible world, and gazes on thoſe charms and glories 


which 
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. 
' which are not ſubject to the bodily eye : Pultus ni- 


dolatry and wickedneſs of the Gentiles inexcuſable : 
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mis lubricos aſpici ſuch is the nature of the ſoul, 
that when it pleaſes it can retire within itſelf, with- 
draw from ſenſe, and be ſecure and happy in its 
own ſtrength and wealth, f/a ſuis pollens opibus : 


and when it pleaſes, it can walk forth like Dinah, 
to ſee the daughters of the land, thoſe beauties that 


ſenſe preſents it with; and that too (if guarded by 
awful virtue) without the danger of a rape. To 
fay all of it in a word, it is capable of a ſhare in all 
the good, and not neceſſarily ſubject to any of the 

evil of this world. BL. „„ 


——=Patis avolſd voluntas. 


There are no fates that can contreul 


De ſovereign freedom of the ſoul. 


If this be a true account of man, and the ſtate of 
the world which he inhabits; if the one be filled 
with all things neceilary and delightful, and the o- 
ther be endued with all thoſe capacities and appetites 
that fit him to enjoy them: nay, if his ſoul can 
raiſe itſelf above the pleaſures, and exempt itſelf 
from the changes and revolutions of it: nothing is 


more manifeſt, than that the evil in life cannot be 


greater than the good, unleſs it be owing to our- 


"ſelves. 


And to leave this matter beyond diſpute, no man 
| . pretending to receive revelation, ſhould 
From Scri- admit of the contrary opinion: for no 
Pture. texts of divine writ are more plain, 

1 than thoſe which proclaim to us God's 
love of mankind ; That he doth not afflict or grieve 
zwullingly the children of men that the book of creati- 
on and providence is writ all over with the legible 
characters of love; ſo legible, that it renders the i- 


and 
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and finally, That be gives us richly all things to en- 
joy, 1 Tim. 6. where the Apoſtle excellently ex- 


preſſes at once the bounty and deſign of God: his 
bounty in that he gives us all things richly; his de- 


ſign, not to enkindle, and then delude our deſires, 
like the tree of life or knowledge, made only to be 
forbidden us, but on purpoſe to be enjoyed by us. 
So then the Chriſtian cannot believe the evils to 
outweigh the goods of life, without contradictin 

revelation z nor the Atheiſt or | Epicurean, as ſhal 


appear from what follows, without contradicting | 


himſelf. | 
If nature has contrived the world ſo ill, if it has 
| ſcattered good things with. ſuch a 


From the con- ſparing and envious hand, whence - 


Feſſion of A. are all thoſe tranſports and ecſtaſies 
theiſts and E- we meet with amongſt theſe men! 
picureans. what is the ground? what is the 


„ matter of them? whence ſo rich K 
crop of worldly ſenſual pleaſures? whence ſo muc 
dotage on, and fondneſs for the world we ſo much 


complain of? whence are the charms and irreſiſti- 
ble temptations which the generality of mankind is 
vanquiſhed by? whence is it that men are fo wil- 
ling to ſet up their reſt on this ſide Canaan ? whence 


that dread and averſion for death, as the moſt for- 


midable evil? | #4. x | 


Again, if nature has been ſuch a ſtep mother to 


man, if it has frowardly and peeviſnly deſigned him 


little elſe but miſchief: whence that ſagacity and 


penetration of mind, ſearching with delight into all 
the retirements of nature? whence that compre- 
henſive and almoſt immenſe capacity of pleaſure ? 


whence that ſtrength and greatneſs of ſou] enabling 


not only to confront, but to deſpiſe evils, and to be 


happy in deſpite of them? "Theſe are advantages 
fo incomparably great and good, that no evils _ 
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be balanced againſt them: and it is evident that 
no writings, no, not of the Stoics themſelves, were 
. ever more ſtuffed with boaſting and daring accounts 
of the nature of man, than thoſe of the Epicureans. 
And thus, from all put together, whether we con- 
ſult the nature and ſtate of the-world and man, the 
teſtimony of revelation or reaſon, the ſuffrages of 
the good-humoured and grateful part of mankind, 
or the confeſſions of the voluptuous and atheiſtical; 
it is evident the good does out-weigh evil in the de- 
ſign of God or nature. But have I not myſelf, in 
the beginning of this treatiſe, acknowledged the 
weight and number of evils great? Yes, but evils 
not of God's creation, but our own : for the truth 
of the whole is, raęclosti ag hei 8 10 re 
pool dN W. ro mewypdlu del, / Not 
things themſelves, but the ſhades and fantaſms, 
wanton, ſuperſtitious, effeminate or froward minds 
do raiſe about them, diſturb the quiet and repoſe of 
man. So then, if we ourſelves do not multiply the 
number of our evils, our ſhare of good in life may 
be much greater than our ſhare of evil; and if we 
be not acceſſary to our own miſery, we may be hap- 
Py, unleſs, | | 

| Secondly, 


* 


Evil hath ſo much venom and maligni- 

c ty in it, that a little evil contributes 

2. The effica- more to our miſery than a great deal 
cy of evil not of good can to our happineſs. We 

' greater than may judge of the force and energy of 
that of good. good and evil, either by that influ- 
Nataral evils ence they generally have, -or they 
contemptible ought to have upon the ſtate of man- 
to the virtu- kind. If we conſider what impreſſi- 
ous. Moral on they ought to make upon men, 
ones avoidable, the queſtion will come to a ſpeedy and 
2² happy iſſue; for then we muſt ei- 
ther reckon nothing an evil but a moral one, that 

| | is, 
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is, fin and vice; or at leaſt we muſt acknowledge 
that the venom of other - evils is not comparable to 
that of moral ones. This latter opinion is an un- 
queſtionable truth : for who will not make a wide 
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digerence between a misfortune and a crime, be- 


tween an affliction and a puniſhment, between thoſe 


inconveniencies, trouble, and pain, which we ſuf- 


fer as guilty criminals, and thoſe we ſuffer as un- 
fortunate innocents, or afflicted heroes or ſaints? 
For notwithſtanding the evils or pains ſhould be in 


the matter of them, the ſame, yet there is a vaſt 


difference in the ſuffering; the one makes man 
much more miſerable than the other; for our miſ- 
fortunes only reach the body, not the mind: but 


when we ſuffer for our crimes, the whole man ſuf- 


fers, the ſoul as well as body, Misfortunes, when 


the ſtorm is over- paſſed, leave nv deformed ruins, 
no wounds, no ſcars behind them; but our crimes 


leave ſtains and guilt behind, which haunt the mind 


with perpetual horror. From this diſtinction of the 


nature and effect of evils, we may infer this com- 
fortable concluſion, that nothing can make man 
wholly, truly miſerable, but himſelf; nothigg can 
oppreſs him by the weight of moral evils but his 
own choice; for nothing can compel or neceſſi- 


tate him to be wicked: the ſtroaks, the wounds of 


naturakevils (ſo Iwill call all the reſt diſtinct from 
moral, and ' owing their being to the revolutions of 
time, and chance, and nature} are faint and ſlight; 
the mind of man ought not to ſuffer itſelf to be too 
deeply and ſenſibly affected by them. It is the work 
of reaſon and religion to fortiſy the mind againſt the 
impreſſions of theſe evils: and truly that mind that 
is furniſhed with true notions of things, with a ra- 


tional and ſolid faith, with ſteady and well grounded 


hopes, may bear the impetuous fhock of all theſe 
waves and ſtorms calm and unmoved.; nay, I may 
Vol. 1. 5 boldly 
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A INQUIRY 
boldly affirm, not only that virtue checks and con- 
trouls theſe evils, blunts their edge, and abates their 


force; but, what is more, that their natural ſtrength, 


their own proper force is weak and contemptible, 
unleſs our own vice be combined and confederated 
with them againſt us. Our pride muſt aid our e- 
nemy to render his affront provoking; our cove- 
touſneſs and ambition muſt aſſiſt fortune, to render 
its contempt or hatred of us deſtructive to the tran - 
quillity of our ſtate. Falſhood, under a diſguiſe of 
friendſhip, could never have abuſed our confidence, 
by betraying our infirmities, or forſaking us in 
affliction, had not our own folly and ſelf-conceit 
firſt betrayed us, expoſing us a naked prey to flat- 
tery and treachery. The coldneſs or neglect of 

reat men could never wound us; the hollow de- 
ceitful profeſſions of thoſe above us, could never 
fool or fret us, did not the fondneſs of our own deſires 
betray us firſt into vain preſumption, and a flatter- 
ing credulity. The ſtorm that ſnatcheth away a re- 
lation or a friend, could never overthrow me, if I 


ſtood upon my own bottom, if I were not guilty of 


one of, the greateſt weakneſſes, of placing my hap- 
pineſs in any thing out of my own power, and ſo 


making myſelf dependent upon another man's fancy 
or fortune. Finally, death itſelf muſt derive its 
terrors from the mournful ſolemnities we dreſs it in, 


from the darkneſs and horrors of our deluded ima- 


ginations; or elſe, it would prove but a contempti- 


ble bugbear, a very inconſiderable evil, or none at 
all. Thus it is evident, that if we diſtinguiſh e- 
vils into natural and moral,, we ſhall have little 
reaſon to think the influence of evil ſo malignant and 


deadly, fince it is in our own power to avoid moral 


evils; and natural ones ſtrike but half way: they 


wound not the ſoul that is armed and guarded with 


reaſon and religion. 
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ArrER HAPPTNESSYS. 3 
But now, if with the Stoics, we ſhould admit of 
no other ſort of evil, but what is moral; if we 
ſhould allow the name of good to nothing but vir- 
tue, or of evil to nothing but vice? then we muſt 
look upon temporal and external misfortunes as in- 
conveniencies and diſadvantages only; they may 
make us leſs happy, but they cannot make us mi- 
ſerable. And truly if we ſhould here ſuppoſe, or 
take for granted, that there were another life, or 
that the pleaſure of virtue triumphing over calami- 
ties and afflictions, were conſiderably great; this 
opinion cannot imply ſo great an abſurdity as ſome 
would faſten upon it, or be a mere aoyouaxia, 
or idle contention of words, ſince I cannot tell with 
what conſonancy to truth, or propriety of ſpeech, 
we can call thoſe troubles or hardſhips evils, which 
directly tend to procure for us an infinite good, or a 
pleaſure which doth abundantly out-weigh our ſuf- 

ferings. : 

I think, it is now. ſufficiently evident, that natu- 
ral evils are not of that mighty effi- ; 
cacy and deadly venomous quality, hat umpreſ- 
that it ſhould be thought that a little /zons evils do 
evil doth more effectually contribute in fact make 
to miſery, than a great deal of good upon men. 
can to our happineſs: it is apparent | 
how ſlight the impreſſions are, which they ought to 
make upon us. It will now be time to conſider, 
what impreſſions they do generally make upon us, 
what their real effect commonly is, how men gene- 
rally are moved and affected by them. It is true, 
there are ſome who mix heaven and earth upon e- 
very ſlight occaſion ; that will receive good, but no 
evil at the hand of God; moſt inſenſible of bleſ- 
ſing, but extremely tender and ſenſible of any 

evil: but this ſpeaks not the nature of evil, but 
of man; it ſpeaks him ingrateful, but not the evil 
0 3 intolerable. 
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intolerable. Nor is human nature to be meaſured 
by this whining querulous humour of a few, but by 
the ſenſe and temper of the generality; amongſt 
whom it is eaſy to obſerve, how inſtinct teaches us 
to elude the ſtroke and force of evil: nature opens 
its arms, and enlarges itſelf to receive good, and all 
the powers of the mind greedily ſtrive to ſhare in it; 
but. it contracts and ſhrinks, retires and ſtands upon 
its defence at the approach of evil: it is apt to flat- 
ter itſelf, and apt to hope, apt to leſſen evil, and 
magnify good, apt to put off the thoughts of ap- 
proaching trouble, and to anticipate its pleaſures: 
it is full of great deſigns and gaudy projects, and 
eaſily prone to delight and content itſelf with thin, 
airy and imaginary ſchemes of good: this, and 
much more is evident in a chouſand daily inſtances 
of human life; by which it is plain, nature in the 
contrivance of man kindly deſigned to fit and diſ- 
poſe him for happineſs, by giving him ſuch inclina- 
tions as might ſerve to leſſen the evil, to encreaſe the 
good, to ſupply the defect of this mortal and im- 
perfect ſtate. Is it not manifeſt, that whereas evil 
looks leſs to us, good looks bigger, at a diſtance? 
we are willing to help fortune, and call in the aids 
of fancy, to adorn and enrich her gifts. Nor is it 
Eaſy to defeat man of this humour: he dreams of a 
bottomleſs abyſs in every good, in every pleaſure: 
and, notwithſtanding the daily confutations of ex- 
perience, he ſtil] deſires to repeat his enjoyments: 
over again, as if he did {till hope to find ſome new 
untaſted ſweet, ſome pleaſure undiſcovered, untryed 
before. How apt are we to flatter ourſelves, and 
willing to be flattered! every man repreſents him- 
ſelf and ſtate under the faireſt idea that he can poſer 
ſibly frame of it, and turns away his eye and thought 
from every thing that may offend him: beauty, 
ſtrength, health, underitanding, wiſdom, reputa- 
F 6•„:!!! ET **-. 
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tion, attendants, power, wealth, and whatever fu- 
ture good he can form, tho' but a ſlender pretention 
to, make up the gay idea; nay, and even long 
life and undiſturbed ſecurity, are there drawn as 


two pillars to ſupport the building, the daring but 
kind confidence of man, that makes himſelf the 


maſter of fate and fortune! if you ſhould mark this 


tablet with ever ſo prying and curious an eye, you 


would not be able to diſcover either deformity or 
folly, or diſhonour, or poverty, or diſeaſe, or 
death: for theſe, man, kind to himſelf, baniſhes 


far from his thoughts, and ſuffers not to enter into 


the pourtraiture of himſelf. And hence it 1s that 
molt men never diſturb life with the apprehenſion. 


ol its end, and never feel death till they are dying; 
kind inſtinct ſhewing us an eaſter way to leflen this 


evil, than the reaſon of moſt philoſophers ever 


could, making our ſuffering extremely ſhort; and 
even then too almoſt in the midſt of death, men 


fondly dream of, and hope for life, and can ſcarcely 


- ſuffer their hope to expire in the laſt gaſp : nay, ſo 


willing to be deluded, ſo eaſy to be impoſed upon 


are men, that they make even thoſe things which 


are the trophies of death and the. monuments of 
man's frailty and vanity, miniſter to them ſome 
ſlight comforts at leaſt againſt mortality; they di- 
vert and entertain themſelves with mourning” and 
pomp of their obſequies, with blacks and tumbs, 
with the dying echoes of ſurviving reputation, and 
with the grandure and felicity of their poſterity z 
as if they did fondly perſuade themſelves that they 


ſhould be concerned in all theſe things, that ſome- 


thing beyond the grave did relate to them, and that 


they did not -utterly periſh and die. And if this 
kind as well as obſtinate hope do in ſome meaſure 
break the force of the greateſt evil, that is death, 


we cannot but expect that it ſhould be highly ſer- 
7 =. Viceable 
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viceable to man in moving him to deſpiſe, or Ne 1 
bling him to 2 leſs evils : hence it is rums EY 


of the incertainty of royal or been — nao 
inſtances of ſlighted ſervice, deluded hope, ſudden 
death, or any thing of this kind are ſufficient to 
diſcourage the attempts, the purſuits of mankind + 
after worldly things. We boldly adventure upon 
thoſe ſeas which we ſee ſcattered over with nume=- 
rous wrecks, and confidently purſue thoſe paths, 


where we every.moment meet with the ominous 


Fuins of diſappointed, hope, and fruitleſs drudgery, 
and baffled preſumption, Thus it is, I determined 
not that thus it ought to be, I examined not what 


is here the office of philoſophy, or the work of vir- 


tue; T have barely repreſented the humour and in- 
elination of man, only that you may fee that he is. 
not ſuch a defenceleſs, ſhiftleſs creature, but that 
his reafon dares confront, and can vanquiſh evils in 


open battle and by downright force, and his inſtinct 


elude them by various, and thoſe (if well conduct- 


ed) uſeful and innocent arts. It doth therefore ap- 


pear, that, as the number of evils is not greater 
than that of goods, ſo neither is the vigour and e- 
nergy of the one ſo much greater than that of the 
other, that a little evil ſhould out- weigh a great 


deal of good : that a little evil ſhould contribute 


more to a man's miſery than a great deal of good 
to his happineſs. There remains pts 3 further 
to be examined. But, 
Thirdly, "That fancy which aſcribes man's por- 
tion of good and evil to time 
. Man's good or evil or chance, Oc. not man's 
depends upon himſelf, virtue or induftry, to any 
om the nature of thing but to himſelf : and he 


| wiſdom aud folly. that can with confidence af- 
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muſt ſoon vaniſh, ſince wiſdom is nothing elfe but 5 5 
the choiceof true good, and rejection of evil, he 
purſuit of our true happineſs, by all the moſt rat: 


"onal and probable means, and a declining and flying 
from all Gate things that are repugnant to it. And 


tho ſueceſs and good fortune do not always attend 2 


wiſdom and virtue, yet you ſhall never perſuade any 


but mad men or fools, that it is in vain to be vir= + 8 


tuous, or irrational to be wiſe. .* Solomon has indeed! 
obſerved as an inſtance or proof of the vinity of alÞ 


things, That the race is not to the ſwift, nor tb 
battle ta the” ſtrong, neither yet bread to the wiſe, nor | 


riches to men of underſlanding, nor yet fuvour to men 
of ſfill, Eceleſ. q. l exempt not the wiſe from 
ſubjeckion to time and chance, which is all that 


3 complains of here: but notwithſtinding 1 


muſt ever think with hint, That wiſdom excels folly 
as much as light doi darkneſs, Eecleſ. 2. Not only 


becauſe chearful, delightful to irfelf, but alſo be- 


cauſe it is the happieſt guide of human life, bleſt 
generally with ſucceſs, as well as rich in intrinſic 
good, and in fome meaſure ſelf ſuffeient: nor does 
our_Engliſh proverb, Fools have the firtune, imply 


any more, than that the proſperity of fools is to be 
imputed to their fortune, that of wife men to their 


merit; that ſucceſs does-commounly wait upon vir- 
tue and wiſdom, and nothing but an extraordinary 
chance can turn it upon the fool or ſinner; tho all 
this while I underſtand fucceſs in things neceffary, 
not fuperfluous:: for I connot ſee, how it can be any 
difparagement to providence to turn that plenty a- 
nother way, which would not, like foft diſtilling 
rains and dew, cheriſh, refreſh and increaſe” the 


tender plants, wiſdom and virtue; but, like a flood, 


waſh away the 2 * their roots, and either 
rats  unerly: 
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= utterly extirpate them, or leave them oppreſſed and 
buried in rubbiſh. If this were not true, if the ex- 
perience as well as reaſon of mankind did not con- 
firm it, men would not ſerve apprenticeſhips to 
trades, men would not ſtrive with toil or hazard to 
make their point; but lazily and ſecurely ſtay till 
1 fortune rain in golden ſhowers, into their laps. 
= By a recapitulation of all that has been hitherto 
diſcourſed, it may eaſily appear how far I have ad- 
vanced in the proof of that aſſertion I undertook to 
= make good, namely, that happineis may be attain- 
2 ed in this world. I have ſhewed, that ſome are 
happier than others, or at leaſt leſs miſerable; and 
1 that this difference of condition or ſtate, is to be 
== imputed to the virtues of ſome and the vices of o- 
=  thers. I have proved, that the world abounds with 
| good things, and there is no appetite nor capacity 
of man, that may not find objects proper and a- 
greeable, and ſuch as in a great meaſure may de- 
light and ſatisfy ;.- and that man is endued with ſuch 
a variety of faculties and ſenſes, that there is ſcarce. 
any thing in all the variety of beings the world con- 
tains, which he is not capable of enjoying. From 
E whence it clearly follows, that man may be happy 
in the enjoyment of theſe good things, unleſs the 
2 evil of life ſowre and imbitter the good, or the at- 
tainment of the good be out of the power of man. 
'To remove all ſuſpicion of both which, I diſcour- 
fed ſomething, tho” briefly, of the nature of evil, 
1 and the nature of man, evincing plainly the impo-— 
E tence and feebleneſs of the one, and the ſtrength 
and preparations of the other: and, for the cloſe 
of all, I have endeavoured to make it manifeſt, 
that good and evil are not ſo much the reſult of time 
or chance, Oc. as the neceſſary conſequence of wiſ- 
dom and folly. From all which, the concluſion 
that naturally ariſes, is this; that, if man be mi- 
. „ | ſerable, 
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ferable, it is his own fault; or, which is all one, 


There are three forts of evils:; the evils of the 


and thou wilt ceaſe to fear. The evils of the body? He - 3 


mind only ſuffers in theſe ; the wiſe and virtuous, 


fault if thou be e with evil. But wilt thou © © 
{os the f 88 enjoy no good, no ſatisfactory ; 


JR already proved. the contrary z and if I had 


to entertain thy underſtandigg, moral perfections to- , 
delight thy will, variety of objects to treat thy - 
ſenſes, the excellencies of the viſible and inviſible- - 
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a man may be happy if he will, which was the 
thing to be proved. = 
Lét us now make a cloſe application of all that I 
has been ſaid, to the wants and 

neceſſities of mankind : what the A recapitulatory 
evidence, what the. conviction, conclufton. | 
what the real uſe and force of this 

diſcourſe is. I am unhappy, I am miſerable; who- x 
ever thou art that ſayeſt ſo, thou muſt needs mean 
one of - theſe; two things. Thou doeſt enjoy no 2 
good, or, art oppreſſed with evil: if the latter, I "A 2 
demand, what- gt ſpeak out, ſpeak. plainly, = 


mind, the evils. of the body, the evils of fortune. 
Which of theſe: art thou oppreſſed by? the evis 
of the mind? Theſe are either ſinſul paſſions,. o, 
what is the effect of them, guilty fears: nothing 
can compel thee to be wicked; ceaſe:to be wicked, : i 
they are generally the effect of unruly paſſions and 

a . diſorderly life; and, where they are not, the 

pleaſures of the mind will out· weigh the pains of 
the body. The evils of fortune? it is in thy power 
whether thefe-ſhall be really evils, or no: they be- 
fal thy poſſeſſions, not thee : the fooliſh and vicious 


one is much' above them: it is therefore thy own Eo 


hy, is there no good to be enjoyed? 1 


not, how eaſy were it here to do it? there's truth 
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- defer to live ? why doſt thou not begin to enjoy ? 
= here it is evident that thou muſt be forced to ſay one 
= of theſe two things, either that thou art not capa- 
- ble of enjoying the bleſſings, or that they are out 
of thy reach, out of thy power: to ſay thou art 
not capable of them, is to renounce the faculties. 

of thy ſoul, and the ſenſes of thy body: to ſay 
they are out of thy reach, is in effect to ſay, that 
virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly are all one; or, 
which is every jot as abſurd, that thou art wicked 
and ſottiſh, and canſt not help it. And this is that 
indeed which in effect all do ſay, that accuſe fortune, 

or fate, or nature, or any thing but themſelves, as 
, the cauſes of their miſery: and yet, as abſurd as 
this is, it muſt be now examined; becauſe the 
minds of men are perverted and diſcouraged by ſuch 
notions, I will therefore now proceed to the next 
thing, that is, to anſwer the objections againſt the 
attainment of happineſs, PA 
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HAF. I. 5 
God not the cauſe of man's miſery. 


% 


Object. 1. Imputing to God man's miſery, anſwered 
and God's goodneſs and holineſs aſſerted. The. 
tranſition to the objections. The importance of right 
notions of Ged. Polytheiſm, Super/tition and A. 
= Zheiſm. The iſſue of wrong ones. Sect. I. Of the 
= goodneſs of God. 1. God proved infinitely good. 


; The abſurdity of the contrary. God 1 original of 


all perfeftions. The teſtimony of Pagans and Seri- 
. pture, Object. 1. From God's dealings with the 
. Pagans, anſwered. Object. 2. Other diſpenſati- 
ons vindicated. 2. Of the influence of God's good- 
neſs on man. Whether God's goodneſs extended to 
man, concerns not the main objettton. That it does, 


is proved, From whence inferred, 1. That God is not 


the cauſe of man's miſery. This proved by reaſon 
and authority, human and divine. 2. That he is 
forward to aſſiſi man in acquiring e 3. Di- 
vine aſſiſtance, what it imports. The manner of it 
conſidered and freed from contradictions. This aſ- 
Sflance farther proved in fact, by God's govern- 
ment of Chriſtians, Fetus, and Pagans. The ido- 
latry of the philoſophers, examined. Set. II. Of 
God's holineſs. From whence is inferred, what is 
neceſſary on our ſide to intitle us to divine aſſiſtance. 


Ould men talk coherently, the aſſertion of my 
former chapter would meet but few oppoſers 
none can be rationally allowed to deny the poſſibility 
of happineſs, but ſuch as aſſert fate: for he that 
leaves to man his liberty, leaves him in a capacity 


of happineſs; it being hardly poſſible to h 
75 5 at 
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8 that man r be free i in his £0 of 3 or e- 
vil, and yet neceſſarily or unavoidably miſerable: 


ling to extend its empire over the liberty of man's 
mind; it being as eaſy to confute their fancy, if 


2 was by moving or walking to confute his, bio * 


and this again naturally infers, either vice or vir- 
tue, rewards or puniſhments : but on the other 
hand, the denial of a God, and the admitting no 
principle of all things but matter, does not only in- 


on their cauſes, but alſo renders every motion of the 


of the world; 


conſider ſo much what men ſhould ſay, as what 
they do; nor muſt T chalk out my own path, but 


cate God from all aſperſions and calumnies, but 
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beſides, few of thoſe who are fond of fate, are wil- 


r og At I7 


they did, by ſome inſtance of a free choice, as it 


nied motion. © » 

If it be in the next place confidered, that none 
can rationally maintain fate, but ſuch as deny 2 | 
God, ſince the belief of a God does naturally in- 
clude his creation and government of the world ; 


troduce a fatal connexion and dependence of events 


mind of man as neceſſary and determinate, as that 
of fire, wind, or water. All this put together, a- 
mounts, to n much, that none ſhall exclude 
happineſs, but ſuch as exclude God and liberty out 
and ſince very few, I hope, are 
guilty of this, I ought to have very few antagoniſts, | 
ut, when I am to anſwer objections, I am not to 


follow men in that they take, tho? it be far enough 
from being the neareſt way. Since therefore men 
are wont to impute their miſery one while to God, 
and another while to chance, now to fate, and anon ñ̃ 
to incapacity, I muſt examine what truth or juſtice 
there is in theſe complaints. 4 
In this chapter therefore” I ſhall not only vindi- 


alſo fully aſſert the love of God to mankind; where- 
by. I ond not only baffle all the poor pretences of 
ſuch 
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ſuch as charge God directly or obliquely with their 
miſery ; - but alſo more ſtrongly eſtabliſh my own 
ſition, þy demonſtrating God's readineſs to con- 
tribute all aſſiſtance that is neceſſary to our attain- 
ment of happineſs. In proſecuting this, I ſhall, 
Fir, Evince the importance of entertaining” 
right notions of Gd. 1 
Secondly, Becauſe, of all God's attributes, his 
goodneſs and holineſs have the moſt direct influence 
on the preſent queſtion; I ſhall particularly confine 
_ myſelf to theſe two. To begin: with the Fig, If 
what * Epictetus ſaid with reſpect.  _. 
to many gods had been ſpuke True nations of 
with reſpect to one, nothing had God, of. great 
ever been ſaid with more exact importance. 
truth, or a better poiſed judg 
ment. The firſt and chief thing in religion is to 
have rational and true notions of God, it being o- 
therwiſe impoſſible that religion ſhould ſerve the great 
intereſt of God's glory and man's happineſs; for 
falſe. and unworthy notions ef him muſt needs be- 
reave God of the honour. and worſhip, due to him 
from his creatures, by alienating the minds of men, 
and | betraying them into Sper Forge; ory: or 
Atheiſm; and thus that religion which was deſigned 
to glorify God, by the manifeſtation and acknow- 
leigement of his divine excellencies and perfections, 
and to advance man into a, ſtate. of bleſſedneſs, by 
influencing his life, and filling his mind with ſecurity 
and chearfulne's, ſhall. be perverted to ends directly 
contrary, and proye inſtrumental to diſhonour God, + 
and render man miſerable. - The truth of this has 
been too evident in thoſe viſible effects of ignorance, 
or miſrepreſentation of the Divine Nature N 
Von, L nt ri E nch 24 { E e 
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the Gentiles; the want of conceiving aright his 
omnipotence and immenſity, &c. joined with the 
numerous neceſſities of mankind, did bring forth, 
or at leaſt confirm Polytheiſm ; groundleſs appre- 
henſions of cruelty in God brought forth ſuperſti- 
tion; and the abſurdities of Polytheiſm and ſuperſti- 
tion gave being to Atheiſm : and at this day there 
are many miſchiefs which I muſt impute either to 
falſe notions of God, or want of juſt conſideration 
of the true ones, or at leaſt, to not arguing clearly 
and truly from them. For, from one of theſe rea- 
ſons, it proceeds, that the worſhip of ſome men is ſo 
ſlight, empty and trifling; the religion of others 


_ ſb melancholy and uncomfortable, and truly ſuper- 


ſtitious: and, I am afraid, there is too much of 
atheiſtical looſeneſs, ſenſual carnal preſumption, 
and wretchleſs deſpair, and many other evils owing 
to the fame cauſe, Had men worthy notions of 
God, bow were it poſſible they ſhould ever fancy, 
that God would accept the ſincerity and devotion of 
a communicant fitting, but not kneeling? after 
ſupper, but not in the morning? that the whiteneſs 
of the garment would pollute and unhallow the ſpi- 
ritual ſacrifice of prayer and praifes? and ſuch like, 
Would not a right notion of God eaſily convince 
ſuch a weak — ſcrupulous trifler, that God were 
not to be pleaſed, but by ſincere and ſubſtantial 
holineſs, and righteouſneſs; nor to be diſpleaſed, 
but by voluntary wickedneſs ? all things elſe weigh- 
ing nothing in the balance of the ſanctuary, and 
not deſerving the notice or regard of the Governour 
of the world: and tho' fuch a one ſhould ſuppoſe 
his ſcruples warranted by divine command, and 
conſequently becauſe the ſovereignty of God ren- 
ders all his commandments indiſputably authorita- 
tive and binding, he ſhould therefore think him- 
Self as indiſpenfibly obliged to reject theſe things, as 
1 8 - tO 
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to ſhun a ſin; yet even here a right underſtanding 
of the divine nature would ſoon inſtruct him how 
to diſtinguiſh the divine commands, and teach him, 
that thoſe which did. enjoin holineſs and $ ag 
nefs, were the ſtanding and fundamental laws of 
the divine government; that thoſe which did en- 
join duties ſubſervient to that end, were of an in- 
feriour nature, and did bind in proportion to their 
neceſſity and tendency; that ſuch as did enjoin or 
forbid things of a more remote and diſtant nature, 
circumſtantial, ritual, &c. were merely poſitive and 
arbitrary, temporary and mutable ; and the inter- 
poſing neceſſity of ſuperior duties is at any time 
ſufficient to ſuperſede their obligation. To proceed 
to other effects of miſconceptions of the divine na- 
ture; how were it poſſible that any one who right- 
ly underſtood the unſpeakable goodneſs of God, 
Rhould, after he had done all he could, be torment- 
ed with doubtful fears and jealouſies concerning his 
ſtate, nay, ſometimes with a melancholy dread of 
God, as if he were a hard maſter, and impoſſible 
to be pleaſed? or how could ſuch a perſuaſion as 
this, that one were damned from eternity, and that 
neither prayers, nor tears, nor induſtry, could e- 
ver reverſe the fatal ſentence, find any enitertain- 
ment in that man who were poſſeſſed with a true 
ſenſe and firm belief of the boundleſs love which 
God has for all his rational creatures? 

It is evident therefore, of what importance tit is 
to propagate and ſettle in the minds of men a right 
_ underſtanding of the divine nature; and of all the 
attributes of God, there are none that have a more 
immediate and powerful influence, either upon the 
conduct of man's life, or the comfort of his mind, 
than theſe two, his holineſs and goodneſs: theſe 
make us willing and deſirous to believe that there is 
a God; theſe make us love him and depend upon 
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him, as one from whom we may rationally expect 
all that is good; . He that comes to God (faith St. 
Paul) muſt believe that he is, and that he is a reward- 


er of all thoſe that diligently ſeek him. Theſe words 


do not only aſſert the being of a God, but alſo his 
holineſs and goodneſs; both which may be clear!) 
inferred from three propoſitions couched in thoſk 


words of the Apoſtle; That he is rewarder of them 


that diligently ſeek him. Firſt, That all men may 
ſeck God diligently if they will. Secondly, That 
it is the deſire of G 


here, firſt, of the goodneſs, and ſecondly, of the 


' holineſs of God; which I diſtinguiſh from one a- 


nother only for method's ſake. 
Treating of the goodneſs of God, I wil, 
Fir/t, Prove it by undeniable arguments. 
| Secondly, I will ſhow that it extends itſelf to man. 
Thirdly, I will explain the-nature of divine af- 
ſiſtance, I mean, that which God vouchſafes man 


in order to happineſs. 
Firft therefore, To begin with the proofs of God's 


infinite goodneſs. 


? 


Cruelty was the property of the Gentile gods, 


3 and not of che true God; human 
Of the good- blood in which the Canaanites, Car- 


neſs of God. thagimans, and others ſacrificed, was 


an oblation fit for Baal, Molch, &c. 
that i is, for devils, not for God : innate with and 


py ſtate; for theſe are furious and tormenting paſ- 


5 ſions: nor can we imagine inert fuch a being ſhould 
e er 
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od that they ſhould do ſo. And, 
Thirdly, That God will reward all that do ſo. On 
theſe principles is religion founded, on theſe princi- 


ples the honour of God, and the bappineſs of man 
muſt be eſtabliſhed. 1 will therefore, diſcourſe 


A 


cruelty is inconſiſtent with a happy nature or a hap- 
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Arn HAPPINESS 33 
make its reſidence in heaven, a place of peace and 


love, or be delighted with hallelujahs and adorati- 
ons of 


FD 


Is: this were no pleaſure, no muſic to 
a being, in whom wrath and cruelty were predo- 
minant. Nor were thoſe good, thoſe holy, thoſe 
charitable ſpirits fit attendants, fit miniſters for ſuch 
a being. No, could we ſuppoſe, (as ſome here- 


tics once fancied) that there were two firſt princi- 


ples, a good, and bad one; could we ſuppoſe there 
were an evil God, one in whom cruelty and wrath 
were his beloved attributes; we muſt neceſſarily 
conclude that he would make hell his court, that 
his guards and courtiers would be fiends and furies, 
and that the ſhrieks and torments of: wretched. crea- 
tures would be the pleaſure, the harmony he de- 


lighted in: this were a God fit for a Hobbiſt; one 


who can diſcern no difference between virtue and 
vice, between good andevil, between love or chari- 
ty, and deviliſhneſs. And yet I cannot, in charity, 
but retract and condemn this thought: for O] no 
other God, is fit for him, but he whom he denieth ! 
no other God is fit for ſuch a wretch, but the God 
of love and mercy ! to whom I recommend him, 
and proceed. ; | 3 

All who believe a God, muſt believe him a moſt 
perfect Being: for whence elſe ſhould the ſcattered 
perfections of his creatures have 1 but if 


any man will ſay, that there is no difference between 
perfections and imperfections, I would know why, . 


doth he reverence wiſdom more than folly ? or why. 
he dotes on beauty rather than deformity? Or, if 
he tell me, that he acknowledges a diſtinction be- 
tween natural, but none between moral perfeCtions 
or imperfections; not to urge; that the virtues of 
the will are as truly natural ag thoſe of the under- 
ſtanding, the capacities of, and aptitudes to each, 
being born with us, _ not the habits; and the 
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one being as agreeable to the nature, and conſonant 


to the intereſt of man as the other; I will aſk him, 


hy he does not love the froward and peeviſh, as 


well as the ſweet and gentle? the cruel and impla- 


cable, as well as the kind and charitable? the proud 
and wilful, as well as the humble and modeſt? and 
whatever anſwer he gives me, will abundantly ſerve 


to refute his fancy. If then there be natural and 


moral perfections, and God be the moſt perfect Be- 


ing; we muſt needs aſcribe to him thoſe properties 


which we look upon as perfections in his rational 
creatures, and that in ſuch degrees as exempt him 


from all imperfection: if therefore goodneſs, cha- 


rity, clemency be univerſally acknowledged for per- 
fections, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe them in God 
in the moſt perfect degree. Nor let any one think 
it abſurd that the ſame ſhould be the virtues of God 
and man, of a finite and infinite Being; for we 


- ſuppoſe them in God in a manner ſuitable-to his 


majeſty, and in man in a manner ſuitable to his 
meanneſs; and unleſs we acknowledge this, there 
cannot poſſibly be any ſettled and certain reaſon for 
our love, or hope, or dependence, the great parts 
of divine worſhip. That therefore God is good 


and merciful, a lover of man, was ever the con- 


ſtant and unanimous ſenſe of the wiſe and good 
part of mankind : _ poets indeed and painters, de- 
generous, dattardly, crue] and vicious men did re- 
preſent the deity under hideous ſhapes, and in fuch 
colours as their guilty fears or vices furniſhed them 
with: * but philoſophers, as Plutarch obſerves; 
were always wont to repreſent him moſt amiable 
and lovely; always tempering his majeſty with love 
and goodneſs; his power and juſtice with tenderneſs, 

_ : | | mercy 
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ercy and compaſſion. Hence it was, that they 
were wont to attribute all thoſe things which were 


hor of them; as government, laws, arts and. 
ciences : they looked upon their gods as the guides 
and guardians of men, and aſcribed to them whate- 
ver they atchieved bravely and happily in life. But 
on the other hand, frowardneſs, wrath and cruelty 
did ever ſeem ſo ugly and deteſtable to wiſe and vir- 


red, as well the wickedneſs as folly of . ſuperſtition, 
| which repreſented God, or rather diſnonoured him 


under ſuch characters. And this notion of the De- 


ity, which repreſented that Being which was kind 
and benign, as terrible and dreadful ; which was 
gracious and fatherly, as tyrannical; which was 
friendly and careful of us, as injurious and hurt- 
ful; which was mild and gentle, as fierce and ſa- 
vage; gave ſuch a diſtaſte and diſguſt to all ingeni- 
ous tempers, that they thought Atheiſm. a much 
more excuſable impiety than ſuperſtition. + Hence 
is that of Plutarch (ſo generally praiſed by all wri- 


neither was, nor is fuch a one as Plutarch, than 
that they ſhould ſay, that he was a man of a fickle, 
unconſtant, froward, revengeful and implacable 
temper, Let us not therefore entertain ſuch an idea. 
of God as human nature would recoil from, and 
ſtart back, -pale and ſcared at the ſight: let us not 
faſten thoſe characters upon God, which a good 
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extremely uſeful and beneficial, to God as the au- 


tuous men, that they not only deſpiſed, but abhor- i 


ters;) I had rather men ſhould ſay of me, there 


tempered man, if charged with them, would look 
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upon as the fouleſt reproaches and moſt injurious 
accuſations; eſpecially ſince a defect is not only 


more conſpicuous, but more reproachful, where 


there ſhould be nothing but. perfection: and pee- 
viſhneſs and cruelty are infinitely more miſchievous 
in an almighty, than impotent Being. I might 
ſhun Polzcrates, Dionyſius, Periander, but how 
ſhould I ſhun God? I might leave Samas, Sicily or 
Corinth, and where clemency and juſtice made their 
abode, I might make mine: but whither ſhall I 
go, what place ſhould be my refuge, if the Gover- 
nor of the world were but an almighty tyrant ? 
Thus it is manifeſt,. ſuch kind of repreſentations of 
God tend not to enamour men of God, but to a- 
lienate and eftrange him : they tend not to advance 
religion, but ſuperſtition; they tend to make men 
dread God, but not love him: they are therefore 
to be baniſhed out of the world, and God is to be 
repreſented ſuch as our dear Lord, who lay in the 
boſom of his Father, has revealed him, A God of 
hope,” a God of love, a God, who 1s a rewarder of 
them that diligently ſeek him. This is the dictate of 
nature; this is the diate of the Spirit, God is love. 
Let it not be thought an abſurd or barren tautology, 


tho” I ſhould: recite this one text a thouſand times 5 


oftener than I do: for no tongue can expreſs the 
divine nature ſo much to the life, as he who was 
. Inſpired by the Spirit of God, the Spirit of love. 
Nor let God's dealing with the Gentile world be- 
fore the revelation of chriſtianity, be 
God s dealing alledged as an objection againſt the 
with the goodneſs of God, and his tenderneſs 
Pagans vin- and compaſſion for mankind: it is 
dicated. true, God in times paſt ſuffered all na- 
5 tions to walk in their own ways; and 
the times of this ignorance he winked at, Acts 14. and 
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8 SL: 
from heaven; he deputed no prophets to them, as 

to his people the Jews, with a commiſſion to reſtore 
by ſigns and miracles, that natural religion, con- 
formably to which they were to work God; 

which is the import of thoſe places of St. Paul; 

and yet it is true that the belief of the living and 
true God, and the natural law of good and evil, 
was ſtrangely effaced and obliterated amongſt the 

Gentiles. But, notwithſtanding all this, it muſt he 
remembered too, 1. That God left not himſelf with- 
out a witneſs in any age of Gentiliſm; the heathen 
were never deſtitute of ſo much light as might have 
conducted them to God, and that happineſs he de- 
figned them: for beſides the traditions tran!mitted 
from Noah to poſterity, the book of nature and pro- 

\ | vidence was ever open to them, and this did, in 
moſt legible characters, aſſert the being of one ſu · 
preme God, and inſtruct them in the knowledge of 

is power and goodneſs. Thus St. Paul; Neverthe- 
leſs he left not himſelf without a witneſs, in that he did 
good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
ſeaſons, filling our - hearts with food and gladneſs, 
Acts 14. Nor was this teſtimony ſo unſucceſsful, 
but that in all ages there were ſome excellent men, 
* who did aſcribe the original and government of 
the world to God, and gave ſuch an account of his 
holineſs and goodne's, as was ſufficient to have 
founded a rational and excellent worſhip upon: 
theſe were ſo many lights ſhining in dark places, 
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* Sunt autem alii philoſophi, et hi quidem magni atque nobi- 
les, qui deorum mente atque ratione omnem mundum admini- 
ſtrari et regi cenſeant, neque vero id ſolùm, ſed etiam ab iifdem 
I vitz hominum conſuli et provideri ; nam et fruges et reliqua .Y 
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ſo many juſtifications of divine providence, and re- 


proaches of man's wilful ſtupidity. 


2. It is not in the leaſt to be doubted, but that 
the nature of their duty and conſequently the con- 
dition of their happineſs was proportioned and con- 


firmed to thoſe manifeſtations which God made 


them, to thoſe obligations which he laid before 
them, and to that ſtrength and aſſiſtance which he 


vouchſafed them: for God is not a hard maſter, 


he will not make good the accuſation of the wicked 


ſervant; He will not take up what he laid not. down, 


nor reap what he did not ſow, Luke 19. In a word, 
if God do at the laſt day deal with men aur 
to thoſe ſeveral oeconomies of his providence which 
they were under; and if he has afforded all nations 


means proportionable to thoſe duties he required of 


them, and to thoſe degrees of happineſs to which 
he deſigned them; then he was always the God of 
the Gentiles as well as once of the Jetus, or now of 
the Gbriſtians; and there is no one part in the whole 
ſeries of providence which can give us any colour 
to call into queſtion the care or goodneſs of God 


towards mankind. This, I think, is enough to 
remove this objeCtion as it lay in my way: if my 


deſign did not haſten me on, and I did not judge this 
ſatisfactory, I could eaſily make appear God's good- 
neſs to the Gentiles, by preſenting the reader with 
a ſcheme of the religion of the Pythagoreans, Pla- 
tonics, and Stoics ; by examining the difference of 


the idolatry of the wiſe and virtuous part of the 


Gentile world, and that of the ſottiſh and vicious part | 
of it; by conſidering the aſſiſtances that God 
vouchſated them, and giving an account whence it 
came to paſs that the worſhip of one true God by 


Holineſs and virtue, was ſo far ſtifled and oppreſſed 


in the Gentile world: but I have ſaid enough to 
vindicate the goodneſs of God; and the ſtate of 
| | Gentiles | 
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ArTER HAPPINESS. 50 
Gentiles and Infidels does not ſo nearly concern my 
preſent inquiry, as to deſerve ſo exact a diſcuſſion. 


4 


The barrenneſs of ſome countries, the ſervitude 


and poverty of ſome people, is a 


much flighter objection; for till it Other diſpen- 


can appear, that poverty is an ene- ſations of God 
my to virtue, or that wealth, which vindicated. 

is the inſtrument of luxury, and the 85 | 
nurſe of floth and wantonneſs, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to man's happineſs ; it will weigh but very 
little againſt ſo many demonſtrations of divine love, 
that he has not heaped upon all nations ſo many tem- 


poral bleflings as might put them into a capacity of 
being lazy, wanton and inſolent. 


| Now give me leave to make a ſtand, and like a 
traveller when he has gained an aſcent, look back 
upon the way I have gone, and fee how much of 


my journey I. have diſpatched. - My undertaking 


was to demonſtrate the love of God to mankind; 
thus far I have advanced towards this with undeni- 
able evidence. I have proved, that peeviſhneſs, 
malignity, and cruelty cannot belong to God, be- 
cauſe this were inconſiſtent with the perfection of 
his nature, or the happineſs of his ſtate: nor can 


it rationally be ſuppoſed, that the ſame properties 


ſhould belong to thoſe evil ſpirits, which for a long 
time deluded the world, and that God who has done 
ſo much to deſtroy that kingdom of darkneſs, to re- 


ſcue man, and reſtore him to a r of happi- 


neſs and glory. How could it be, that God ſhould 


haue done ſo much, as it appears he has, in the con- 


texture of our nature, and the contrivance of our 
ſtate, to make us in love with goodneſs, and irre- 
concileable enemies to tyranny, cruelty, arbitrary 
revenge, c. if he himſelf were paſſionate, furi- 
ous, and arbitrary in his cruelties? Nay, I have ad- 
vanced further, and have proved, Secondly, That 

| © boundleſs 
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| houndlefs hold and 3 are "the Rib 
attributes of God: for the very ſame arguments 
which exclude all manner of imperfections and e- 
vil from the Deity, do neceſſarily affert to it all 
manner of perfection and good: nor doth the un- 
conceivable majeſty and eminence of the divine na- 
ture only, but alſo the indigence and weakneſs of 
human nature require this; ſince without it, he 
could not be the object of our love, or Abendehes, 
and conſequently our worſhip. 

Having proceeded thus far, and proved, that ty⸗ 
ranny an cruelty are utterly repugnant to the di- 
vine nature, and boundleſs love and goodneſs the 
eſſential and inſeparable properties. of it; I can 
ſcarce think it neceſſary to prove that the emanations 
of this his goodneſs do extend even to man: for 
tho the Epicurears acknowledging Gad perfect, 
did at the ſame time allow him no other employ- 
ment than the enjoyment of his own perfections : 
and tho Ari/totle confined the providence of God, 
znd conſequently the irradiation of his goodneſs, 
within heaven; and tho laſtly, before the creation 
of the world, we are uncapable of conceiving any 
ſubjects about which divine love could exerciſe it- 
felf, and conſequently can conceive of it no other- 
wiſe than confined within himſelf: all which ſeems 
to conclude thus much, that the Deity may be infi- 
nitely good, and yet this goodneſs not extend itſelf 
to man: all this concerns not our preſent queſtion : 
for tho* man ſhou!d not be the object of divine 
_ yet if God be infinitely good, this will 

e enough to free man from unreaſonable and ſuper- 
ſtitious fear of him, and to acquit God from the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of being the cauſe of human miſery; 
which is the utmoſt I was obliged to make good in 
purſuance of the deſign of this chapter. Beſides, 


71 0 who accuſe God of their miſery, do not 1095 
"pole | 
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| poſe him unconcerned about all things but himſelf, 
as Epicurus; nor bound and limit his providence 
within the incloſures of heaven; but do plainly 
ſuppoſe all the affairs af mankind to depend upon 
the firſt contrivance of God in the creation, or up- 
on the over ruling influences of his providence in 
his preſent government of the wWorl! d. 
However, I am not willing to quit one inch of 
the ground I have got; and therefore. 
_ _ 'Secondly, I muſt now take notice, that the good- 
t 414-11 neſs of God extends to man, and 
The goodneſs has a particular regard to his happi- 
of God extends; neſs..;, The, world being now crea- 1 
to man. ted, and; mankind formed after 1 
Saoc's image (7s yag ye h, 


Fare his offspring, faith. St. Paul out of the poet) 
unactive and unconcerned love ſeems to me a con- 
tradiction, and infinite boundleſs goodneſs confined 
within heaven, cannot but ſeem as groſs an one: 
let it thereſore remain an unſhaken truth, that God 
is good and that his goodneſs doth exert and expreſs 
itſelf towards mankind, and we ſhall from hence 
gain theſe two points. | 


1. That God is not the cauſe of man's miſery: 
and, what is more yet, 5 


2. That be is moſt ready and willing to further 
and aſſiſt him in all his endeavours after happineſs, . 


The firſt of theſe is apparent: for, if God be in- 
finitely good, then every thing that came out of his 
hands, muſt in the ſtate of its creation have been 
exceeding good; the end of the creation muſt have 
been ſomething extremely kind and gracious; and 
the law he ethos his creatures for the attainment 
of that end, muſt be as good as wiſe: this muſt 

Vo. I. we have 
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| have been the glorious fate of things when God 
"contrived this wonderful frame of nature, when he 


erected this vaſt work, the world; and in all the 
continued progreſs of divine providence we are to 


expect no other acts of government than what may 
become the moſt gracious prince, the moſt tender 
father: for the ſame immenſe goodneſs that once 
created, doth ever continue to rule the world. Let 


us not therefore accuſe God, but ourſelves, if we 


be not happy. Bleffings indeed and mercies, like 
Warm ſun and fruitful ſeaſons, deſcend upon us with- 
out our importunity or merit; but evils and miſ- 
chiefs come not till our ſins and provocations have 


pulled them down upon us. Solon indeed in Hero- 
dotus tells Cræſus, rd Otios o None 2 T&paxudts, 


That the Deity was envious and froward and de- 
lighted to magnify itſelf in the diſturbance of the 


ſettled happineſs and calm of poor men: but alas! 
it is our fondneſs or our pride, our peeviſhneſs or 


our wantonneſs, which raiſes in us theſe unworthy 
thoughts of God; he may indeed, like a kind pa- 
rent, train up a ſon through a ſtrict diſcipline, to 
virtue and glory; he may throw difficulties into 
our way on purpoſe to reward our conqueſt ; he 
may, like a wiſe phyſician, reſtore us to our health 
by bitter potions, . and will, like an excellent go- 
vernor, puniſh, if need be, our wanton contempt 
of love and mercy, by ſeverity and chaſtiſements : 


but he will never, like a falvage tyrant, delight in 
the ſufferings or ruin of innocent or humble ſub- 


jets; he will never preſcribe impoſſible laws, that 
he may enjoy the pleaſure of bloody executions ; 
he will never make the groans of wretched people 
his muſic; nor think miſery and death the beſt 
marks of his abſolute power, or faireſt ornaments 
of his throne: no, we ſhall never need any other 


| Proof to clear the Divine Majeſty from any ſuch im- 


. putation, 
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putation, than to examine ourſelves, and reflect up- 

on our own behaviour; we ſhall ſoon find that we 
alone are guilty of our ruin, and that God is utterly 
free from it; our exceſſive enjoyments create the 
diſeaſes of the body, and our exceſſive paſſion the 
pains and torments of the mind, and moſt of the 
changes in our fortune derive themſelves from both: 

a languiſhing body, and a languiſhing reputation, 
a broken eſtate, and a dejected mind, are the com- 
mon effects of a diſorderly and debauched life; and 
ſuch a life is the natural effect of a mind enſlaved to 
the body, and eſtranged from God, not only by a 
neglect, but by a contempt and defiance of all thoſe 
means by which a good God deſigned to bring him 
through virtue to glory; and then at laſt a guilty. 
conſcience, a diſtracted mind, and a moſt melan= Þ} 
choly, miſerable death, is the conſequence and eng 
of all. This is the progreſs which our voluntary 
ſin and folly makes: we cannot think that a good 
God can direct or neceſſitate us to theſe esurſes; 
they are as repugnant to his laws, as to our own in- 
tereſt; and the ſame time we forfeit our happineſs, ö 
we diſappoint his love and goodneſs: all the ways i 
and methods of God are kind, and gracious, ane 

wiſe," and rational: inanimate bodies do not deſert / 

thoſe offices he has preſcribed them: animals move 

regularly by thoſe . inſtincts. he. has -implanted in 

them, and ſo both the one and the other-do neceſſa- 4 

rily ſerve thoſe excellent ends for which they were | 

created. But man having no neceſſity, but liberty 

| wove into the conſtitution of his nature, and having 
no compulſory, but only directing law preſcribed 
him, has perverted his own ways, abuſed his liber- 
ty, and made that his ruin, which, if well uſed, 
had enhanced his merit and reward. This 1s the 
account which the Scripture gives us of man's mi- 

ſery; it imputes it wholly to himſelf, and repre- 
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ſents his obſtinacy as ungrateful and diſpleaſing to 
God, as it is fatal to himſelf: O Iſrael, thou h, 
defirayed thyſelf, Hoſ. 13. As I live, I delight not in 
#he death of a inner; turn ye, turn ye, why will ye 
dre? Ezek. 38. O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, hu 
that kille/t the prophets and Jtaneft them which are ſent 
unto thee: how often would T have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathers her chicken under 
her wings, and ye would not? Matth. 23. Nor is 
this account of things which the Scripture gives us, 
any other than that which was generally embraced - 
by the heathens; this being not the ſenſe of any 
particular prepoſſeſſions or private opinion inſtilled 
by cuſtom or education, but of natural reaſon, and 
fairly and eafily deduced from thoſe notions of di- 
vine goodnefs which were univerſally entertained by 
all judicious and underſtanding heathens: and, how 
ſcandalous a thing were it, if that comfortable and 
heavenly truth which the darkneſs and idolatry of 
the ſuperſtitious could not extinguiſh in the pagan 
world, ſhould be rejected or ſuppreſſed by Chriſti- 
ans? * Not the will of the gods, but the luxury and 
riot of men, is the cauſe of thoſe evils which infeſt 
the body, &c. Hence that charitable piece of hea- 
then devotion; _ ER. 13 
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O Father Jove, from num rous evils free 
Mankind, or ſhew em their ruin's not from thee, 


A gracious and benign deity; 
But from themſelves———— 
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Iwill here add a teſtimony. of Apuleius, as con- 
taining the ſenſe of the Platonic, philoſophy in this 
point of God's government of mankind: * all the 
motions. of providence are wiſe and regular; nor 
muſt any evil be aſcribed to God as its cauſe. But 
this is not all we gain from the aſſurance of God's 
Mfinite goodneſs, that we have no reaſon to appre- 
hend any harm or miſchief from him, that he can-. 
not be the author of our miſery; but we may con- 
fidently perſuade ourſelves on the other fide, 

Secondly, That he is moſt ready and willing to 
further and aſſiſt us in all our endeavours after hap- 
pineſs. And now, methinks, I am ſo far from 
queſtioning: the poſſibility of attaining happineſs, 
that I begin already to feel and enjoy it: I ſee the 
day breaking in upon.me from above : how can he 
chooſe but be happy, who is the love, the care of 
God ! I may walk, like Peter on the waves, and 
bid defiance to the ſtorms; I know 1 ſhall never 
ſink, whilſt that God upholds me, who calls me 
this way to him: I can now eaſily believe that my 
temper may be transformed ; my corruptions may be 


put off, and I be made partaker of a divine nature; 


ſince the Spirit of God will dwell with me, the light 
of God will always ſhine upon me, and the power 
of God will always ſuccour and aid me: can I i- 
magine as much as any colour or pretext, whyTI 
ſhould not now be able to attain to an excellent ſtate 
of virtue, or why, this virtue, ſhould not be a- 
ble to vanquiſh all thoſe difficulties that oppoſe my 
happineſs, ſince I am aſſured that God will not re- 
fuſe me his Spirit if I aſk it, and that his grace will 
be ſufficient for me? 


F 3 er RS You 


Omnia quæ naturaliter et propterea rectè feruntur, provi- 
dentiæ cuſtodia gubernantur, nec ullius mali cauſa Deo poterit 
aſeribi. Apul; de dogm. Platon. ä 
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"You ſee of what vaſt importance this truth is, 


that God will be always ready to aſſiſt every man in 


his endeavours after happineſs; and therefore tho” 
it ſtand here as a OTE and undeniable concluſi- 
on from the foregoing diſcourſe ; thoꝰ the perfection 


of the divine nature do amount to little leſs than a 


demonſtration of it; for * beneficence to his crea- 
tures is as neceſſarily included in the notion of per- 
fection, as perfection is in the notion of a God; 


yet, as well for my own pleaſure, as the intereſt of 


my poſition which is nearly concerned in this truth, 
I will dwell a little longer on the confirmation and 


: illuſtration of it. There are three eminent acts of 


divine aſſiſtance; the Fir/t is, Such a 
Divine aſſi- direction of the events of ſecular af- 


i lance, what fairs, that they may tend to our good. 


it imports, The Second is, His aſſiſtance of us in 
the attainment of virtue. And the 
Third is, his recruiting us by freſh ſupplies of 


ſtrength in all our hazardous conflicts and extraordi- 
mary trials. Now tho' I could not give an account 


of the manner how God performs this kind work 
of his providence, yet ought not that to diſſuade me 
from the belief of it; becauſe we know, that our 
comprehenſion ought not to be the ſtandard of di- 
vine perfections, nor the narrow bounds of our i- 
magination be the utmoſt extent of the Almighty's 
power. However it is not difficult to explain this 
aſſiſtance of God in ſuch ſort as may free it from the 


leaſt ſuſpicion of implying a contradiction. 


For, Fir, As to his direction and conduct of 
temporal events, how eaſy will it be for us to con- 
| =, ceive 
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cCeive this poſſible to God, if we conſider, Firſt, 
„That God can form what impreſſions he pleaſes in 
the minds of men, and inſpire them with what af- 
fections he*ſhatf think moſt ſerviceable to his de- 
ſigns ? for there is not the leaſt pretext or colour to 
imagine, that the ſoul is any more exempt from the 
ſovereignty of God, than the body; or that God 
cannot do that which the great, or the cunning, or 
the eloquent, nay, the popular and ambitious do 
ſeldom fail to do, raiſe what paſſions he pleaſes in 
the mind of man: or, if we conſider, Secondly, 
That the power and efficacy of nature is wholly in 
his hands; that life or death, plenty or poverty, 
every thing depends upon his will: for the winds 
and ſeas, earth and air, fire, hail and vapour obey 
his voice and are all of them, as oſten as he pleaſes, 
the inſtruments and executioners of his will: he 
that ſtills the ragings of the multitude, and becalms 
the paſſions of the mighty; be, at whoſe com- 
mand new creatures enter upon the ſtage of the 
world, and the old leave it; what is it impoſſible 
for him to do? nay, what is it this Almighty Go- 
vernour cannot do, without moving one ſtep out of 
the common road of bis providence, without im- 
ploying any extraordinary inſtrument, or exerting 
any act of extraordinary power? for what ſecular 
intereſt can there be imagined whoſe ſucceſs or diſ- 
appointment depends not upon ſome or other of 
theſe natural cauſes? And yet we muſt acknow- 
ledge further, Thirdly, That the Almighty has not 
prehxed or ſet himſelf ſuch immutable, unalterable 
laws, but that he has reſerved to himſelf the prero- 
gative of ſuſpending or over ruling them when he 
pleaſes, I mean with reſpe& to the - motions of na- 
tural bodies or revolutions of ſecular affairs: and if 
ſuch an interpoſal of divine power cannot be con- 
ceived to be other than a miracle, I muſt confeſs, 8 
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do not Took upon one age . but every age as an 
lieve ſuch as theſe 
wrought every day for the protection or relief of 


age of miracles; nay, 1 


thoſe who depend upon this governour of the world : 
for I know not to what purpoſe I ſhould, like Jonah 


or his mariners, .call upon God in a ſtorm, if it 
were never to be laid till it had naturally ſpent its 
force and fury; I know not to what purpoſe I 
ſhould implore the Almighty's direction upon all my 
deliberations, in. perplexed and intangled affairs, if 


I could expect no other light than what my labour- 
ing mind could give itſelf; I know not why I ſhould 
addreſs myſelf to God in the pains and danger of an 
inſupportable diſeaſe, if the medicines will be the 
ſame, and their virtue the ſame, if the fever will a- 
bate, and its flames be extinguiſhed, or extinguiſh 


life in the ſame degree and manner, if I pray, or if 


Ido not. All theſe ways of divine providence are 
very plain -and intelligible; and therefore it is ma- 
nifeſt that we may without any abſurdity aſcribe to 


God ſuch a ſuperintendency and direction over hu- 


man affairs, as may render the iſſue of them moſt 

ee to the true intereſt of thoſe that worſhip 
8 3 

As to the ſecond part of divine aſſiſtance, which 

conſiſts in aiding us in the attainment of holineſs 

and virtue, I do readily acknowledge as far as this is 

performed by the internal operations of his Spirit, 


by the influx of divine light or heavenly vigour; I 


do no more underſtand the 2d rug, the manner of 
fanQification, than that of the creation of the ſoul ; 
this I know, that virtue is the rational work of a 
rational creature; it is the work of man, tho” aſ- 
ſiſted by God; it is a rational. work, which im- 
plies the knowledge of our duty, and a power to 
perform it: and therefore this I know, that this aid 
muſt conſiſt in the improvement of my rational fa- 
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culties in ſome acceſſion to the reaſon of my under- 
ſtanding, and to the power and liberty of my will. 
Now tho' I cannot comprehend how God does this, 
yet how eaſily can I believe it poſſible for him to do 
it, ſince it is natural to imagine, that he who crea- f 
ted my underſtanding, can improve it, and he who \ FJ 
inveſted me with a rational liberty, can confirm or 
enlarge it, or, if you pleaſe, reſcue it from that di- 
ſeaſed and ſervile condition, unto whioh it was de- 
generated, and reſtore it to the health and ſoundneſs 
of its firſt ſtate ? ZR. 8 | 
The third act of divine providence does not im- 
ply a new manner, but a new degree of aſſiſtance, 
and therefore contains in it no new difficulty: and, 
as to the truth and certainty of this ſort of aſſiſtance, 
no man who believes the goſpel can queſtion it, 
ſince this every where aſcribes as well pei fection as 
converſion to God, as well the finiſhing as the be- 
ginning of ſanCtification to his grace: it every where 
promiſes us the might and power of God's Spirit to 
ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh us, and exhorts us ts come 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we may obtain mer- 
cy and find grace to help us in the time of need. . 

This time which I have ſpent upon the illuſtrati- 
on of divine goodneſs towards man, will not, I 
hope, be judged miſimployed or loſt, if it be conſi- 
dered that fuch is the confidence, or rather ſuch is 
the wantonneſs of ſome men, that they reject every 
thing which carries in it, I will not ſay, airy ſeem- 
ing contradiction, but any ſeeming difficulty. 

But it doth not ſo nearly concern the happineſs of 
man to be inſtructed in the man- | 
ner, as to be throughly perſuaded A further proof | 
of the truth of divine aſſiſtance; of divine affilt= 
and therefore chooſing rather to ance, from diuine 
be tedious than defeCtive in the governments. 
proof of it, J will add to thoſe ar- 


5 


guments 


— 


nr 


guments taken from the nature of God, Whatever 
force and ſtrength can be derived from the conſide- 
ration of divine government, which is the expreſ- 
ſion of the divine nature, and the image of its per- 
fection viſible in its effects. 1 
The goſpel contains this dectrine in almoſt every 
page, and the lives of apoſtles and martyrs are ſo 
many illuſtrious inſtances of the divine faithfulneſs 
and love, performing thoſe promiſes which he had 
made them by his Son. The Jewiſh polity was a 
Theocracy; God did for a great while preſide over 
them immediately, and govern them (if I may fo 
ſpeak) without a ſubſtitute or vice-roy; repeated 
' miracles, repeated prophecies, extraordinary mani- 
feſtations of himſelf, and extraordinary revelations | 
were the illuſtrious proofs of God's affection and 
care for that people; ſo that it were to inſult over 
my reader's patience, or to reproach his ſtupidity, if 
I ſhould go about to confirm this truth from the Old 
or New Teſtament: it is therefore only neceſſary 
to examine what the heathen. thought of the noe 
ſity of this divine aſſiſtance, and what inſtances of it 
may be found amongſt them. „„ 
Whether the Gentiles had any notion of the fall 
and corruption of man, is not here neceſſary to be 
inquired ; but this I am ſure, they were extremely 
ſenſible of that oppoſition which virtue met with | 
from the world and the body; they were extremely 
ſenſible that the inclinations of the one, and the 
affluence and troubles of the other did naturally 
tend to engage them in vice; and therefore, tho? 
they do ſometimes magnify human nature, yet 
they were not ſo forgetſul of their own infirmities, 
or the condition of this life, as not to judge the 
aſſiſtance of God indiſpenſably neceſſary to render 
them virtuous and happy: hence it is that Pytha- 
goras, Socrates. and Plata were eminent in —_— 
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Minos, Numa 
ved them from Jove, #geria and other Gods. And 
J wonder not that Cicero ſhould ſomewhere ſay, 


never was a great man who en 
impulſe; ſince it did ſo generally obtain through the 


_ 
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and invocation: Fuxgarne eig Legat xv vo- 
 Cevfourvis Te Ora, g rd A Teotletmilo Y nv 


Gios Log drug WEIS Ng. The life of Socrates 


was a life of prayer, Max, Tyr. diſſert. 30. And 


hence it was, that they did generally aſcribe their 
laws to thoſe gods from whom they received their 


oracles: the Cretans, Romans, &c. not more confi- 


dently believing that they received their laws from 
V e &c. than that theſe recei- 


Nunguam vir magnus fine divino affiatu, That there 
eyed not ſome divine 


Pagan world, to attribute all the ſurpriſing excellen- 
cies, or extraordinary exploits of their heroes and 
eminent men to the immediate favour and patronage 
of their gods. Muſt Veſpaſian reſtore life to the ex- 
piring ſtate of Rome? Prodigies and miracles ſhall 


prepare his way; and the extraordinary marks of 


ſome divine aſſiſtance ſhall conſecrate and deſtine 
him to this great work. Muſt Alexander conquer 


the eaſtern world? miracles ſhall attend his march, 


as it did that of Moſes; and the Pamphilian ſea re- 


treat before the one, as the red ſea did before the 
other: nor let any one think that this was ufual on- 
ly amongſt the barbarous people; Athens itſelf, 


Athens, the very abode of wit and philoſophy, did 
attribute the perfections of Eleuſinian er 
and Cretan Epimenides to the inſtruction of ſome 
divine being; and thoſe of Socrates to his guardian 
angel, as well as the Schthians thoſe of their Za- 


molxis; or they of Proconeſus thoſe of Ariſteas, to 


the peculiar favour and aſſiſtance of their gods, 
Nor ought it to ſeem ſtrange, that the works of 
Hefied, Homer, or other poets, ſhould be aſcribed 

| + | op” 
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by the heathens to divine inſpiration; ſince. thoſe. of 
 Hhaliab and Bezaleel are by Moſes himſelf aſcribed 

to the Spirit of God: for the poems of the for- 
mer could not but ſeem to the heathens as rich a 
Piece of fancy, as the embroideries of the latter 
did to the Jews. And this puts me in mind of an 
excellent argument Maximus Tyrius makes uſe of 
to prove virtue derived from the aſſiſtance and boun- 
ty of God. If arts (faith he, differ. 22.) leſs excel- 
tent in their nature, and leſs uſeful in their end, be 
owing to God ; how much more virtue, the divine 
guide and comfort of human life? If there be no 
560 that deſcends not from above, much leſs ſure- 
Iy the chief and ſovereign good of man; aau 

un 8d LuνUꝗ N av O aYaJov 0 wh THER Ne- 
wy Ila. Thus far I have proceeded to ſhew 
you what the heathens thought of the neceſſity of 
divine afliftance, particularly in the, attainment of 
virtue: for as to ſecular matters, and temporal e- 
vents, their ſenſe of the over ruling power and in- 
fluence of divine providence, was fo notorious, that 
it is not to be called into queſtion: -the being and 
providence of God ſeemed ſo inſeparable, that the 
Epicurean who denyed the latter, could never find 
belief when he profeſſed himſelf to own the for- 
mer: nay, even thoſe very men who could not be 
convinced of a providence by the bounty, were con- 
vinced of it by the ſeverity of God in his chaſtiſe- 
ment of ſins. Hence that bold and briſk, tho? not 
very religious reflexion of Tacitus, (lib. 1. hiſt.) up- 
on the miſeries the Roman empire ſuffered under 
Galla, Otbo, and Vitellius; Nec enim unguam atro- _ 
cioribus populi- Romani cladibus, magiſve juſtis judicits 
approbatum eft : non eſſe cure diis ſecuritatem noſtram, 
eſſe ultionem: The juſtice and the greatneſs of our 
plague abundantly evince the gods concerned, tho not 
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I add a word more, but that the words of Hie- 
rocles on this ſubje carry in them, * not only ſo 
full a conviction, but alſo ſo extraordinary a reliſh 
of a wiſe and religious humility, that I cannot pre- 
vail with myſelf to paſs them by: That is, Ve 
need no moizue or incentive to vice but our own inclina- 
tions: but to make us virtuous, we ſtand in need of the 
aid of God, joined with that of reaſon. 

And this opinion of the neceſſity of God's aſſiſt- 
ance ſprung not only from the experience of the 
weakneſs and corruption of human nature, but alſo 
of the power and goodneſs of the divine nature; 
for I cannot think that the order, beauty and great- 


neſs of the creation, the fixt and conſtant returns of 
-4 Ffruitful ſeaſons, the filing mens hearts with food and 14 
| 3 gladneſs, were the only teſtimonies which God gave = 
| | the Gentiles of himſelf and his care for mankind : | ! 4 
Vor. I. | . when 14 
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when I real that angels are the miniſtring ſpirits of 
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God; when I read in Daniel, of the princes of 
Graca and Perſia, and find that provinces were 
committed to angels as the vice-roys and lieutenants 


of God, I cannot think that thoſe devout and cha- 


ritable ſpirits did with leſs zeal in their provinces la- 
bour to promote the honour of God and the good 
of man, than evil ſpirits did the diſhonour of the 
one and the ruin of the other: and unleſs the fre- 


quent appearances of angels in the beginning had 
poſſeſſed mens minds with a firm - perſuaſion that 


there was a conſtant commerce maintained between 
Heaven and earth; and that ſpirits very frequently 
did viſibly engage themſelves in the protection and 
aſſiſtance of men; I cannot as much as imagine 
what foundation there could be for the numerous 


impoſtures of oracles, or upon what ground the cu- 


ſtom of putting themſelves under the patronage of 
ſome tutelar ſpirit, could ſo generally have prevail- 
Jed in the Pagan world: without this ſuperſtition, 
the poetry of Homer had been ſo far from being en- 
'tertained as ſacred and inſpired, that it had been u- 
niverſally contemned and diſliked as an idle rhapſo- 


dy of unnatural, incredible and fulſome characters 


'of their gods: how could any man, who had ne- 
'ver heard. of the appearances of ſpirits, nay, who 
could not conceive any other notion of ſuch fancies 


than as ſomething abſurd and impoſſible, ever digeſt 
the groſs confidence of a poet bringing in a god up- 


on the ftage at every turn? I do not therefore 
doubt, but that the Gentile world received very. 
many good offices and advantages from good angels, 
as well as ſuffered many miichiefs from evil ones: 


and, I think, I might, with good probability, be- 


lieve, that every good heathen as well as Socrates, 
had the aſſiſtance of a good ſpirit very frequently. 
| er 
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Nor was the miniſtry of angels the only aſſiſtance 
that God afforded the Gentile world, but in every 
age he raiſed up wiſe and good men to be his pro- 
phets or interpreters of nature's law to the Gentiles: 
I know, St. Au/tin does in two places at leaſt, of 
his retractions, cenſure and condemn that charity. 
which he had elſewhere expreſſed for the philofo- 


phers or excellent men among the Gentiles; which 


is the more to be wondered at, ſince he ſo frequently 


acknowledges himſelf to have been firſt inflamed 


with the holy love of true philoſophy, by reading a 
piece of Tully: but were the matter to be carried 
by votes, I do not queſtion but I could produce teſti- 
monies in favour of thoſe men, of ſuch, whoſe an- 
tiquity, learning and piety might more than balance 
the authority of St Auſtin. It is true, their faith 
differed much from that of a Chriſtian; and no 


man, I think, in his wits, could expect it other- 


wiſe: for how vaſt is the diſtance between the light 
of nature and that of revelation ? but if we look 
upon thoſe motives and principles to virtue by which 
they were acted, they were ſuch as a Chriſtian need 
not bluſh at or be aſhamed of: they looked upon 
it, not only as the perfection of human nature, the 
bond and ſupport of ſociety, the delight, guide and 
comfort of every particular man's life; but alſo as the 
image of God, that which did render us like him, 
and therefore acceptable to him; as the only thing 
that could unite man to God, that could raiſe man 
above the bodily pollutions of ſenſuality, that could 
enable him to out- brave the fears of fortune and 
death; as that which could fit him for the converſa- 
tion of heaven; and laſtly, they looked upon it as the 
gift of God. 
It is true, together with all this, you will ſay, . 
they were idolaters:. I do not queſtion but they did 
G2 often 
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often partake in the pollution of the 


The idolatry idolatrous muſtitude. But if we re- 


of the philo- gard the idolatry of their religion, and 


opbers diflin- compare it with that of the heathen 


guiſhed from multitude, there was a vaſt difference 


Ihe vulgar.” between bcth ; and that in theſe three 

64; points; the object, the acts of wor- 
ſhip, and the effects of it. VV 

As to the 957247, the philoſophers, it is true, did 


worſhip ſpirits, but good ones; the multitude did 


worthip devils: how contradictory are thoſe cha- 
racters which the ſenfual infatuated multitude beſtow- 


ed upon their idols, and thoſe by which the philoſo- 
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phers deſcribe the nature of their gods or their ge- 
m1? Juſt and cruelty make up the one; purity, 


oodneſs and chaſtity the other: this needs no proof; 


It is evident from almoſt all the writings of ancient 


- philoſophy that are extant. Yet, I think, it cannot 
ſeem ſuperfluous to produce one teſtimony contain- 


ing an account of the nature of their genii or guar- 
aan angels ; by which it will be eaſy to conclude 
what notion they had of thoſe ſuperior ſpirits whom 
they ſuppoſed to dwell always in heayen m the pre- 
ſence of the ſupreme God; and whom, tho' they 
called them gods, they thought intinitely inferiour 
to that one God, their creator and ours; but yet 
much ſuperiour as well in the excellency of their 


nature, as ny of their place, to thoſe angels 


which they looked upon as the meſſengers and mini- 
ſters of God to man, and as the guardians of man, 


and the interpreters or conveyers of his requeſts to 


God. Theſe are thus deſcribed by Apuleius; the 


ſubſtance of all which is*, this our truly guardian- 


angel, 


Hie quem dico prorſus cuſtos, ſingularis præfectus, domeſti- 


eus ſpeculator, proprius curator, intimus cognator, aſſiduus ob- 
ſervator, individuus arbiter, inſeparabilis teſtis, malorum impro- 


bator, 
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angel, our immediate ſuperintendent, the domeſtic 
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15 ſpy of all our actions, the conſcious witneſs of our 


deſires and thoughts, the approver and encourager 
of our virtue, and the hater and diſcourager of our 
vice; if he be heedfully minded by us, right'y 
known and religiouſly worſhipped with righteouſneſs. 
and innocence, as he was by Socrates, will be our 
counſel in doubtful, our guard in hazardous affairs, 
Sc. But all this while they were idolaters. Admit 
all this: if they were damned for this idolatry, 
good God! what will become of that great part of 
the church, whoſe practice at this day is infinitely 
more inexcuſable than theirs was? becauſe God 
has publicly declared, that he has appointed one 
mediator, through whom he wills us to approach 
him. There was then room for the plea of humi- 
lity ; but now a pretence of humility, what can it 


be in reality, but wanton fondneſs, or preſumptuous 
wilfulneſs? 1 5 


Thus widely did the virtuous and underſtanding 
part of mankind differ in the object of worſhip from 


the ſenſual and ſtupid herd. And ſince the manner of 


worſhip is naturally derived from the notions men 
entertain of that Being which is the object of it; it 
could not be otherwiſe, but that they muſt differ as 
widely in the eſſential parts of worſhip, as they did 
in the objects of it. Hence it was, that whilſt the 


people offered to their gods their luſts and paſſions, 
and ſacrificed to them in uncleanneſs or cruelty, the 


philoſophers thought that nothing could be ſo wel- 
we G 3 | come 


bator, bonorum probator, ſin rite animadvertatur, ſedulò cognoſca- 
tur, religiosè colatur, ita ut a Socrate juſtitia et inocentia cultus 
eſt, in rebus incertis proſpector, dubiis præmonitor, periculoſis 
tutator, egenis opitulator; qui tibi queat tum in ſomniis, tum in 
ſignis, tum etiam fortaſle coram, cum uſus poſtulat, mala aver- 
runcare, bona proſperare, humilia ſubkmare, nutantia fulcire, ob- 
ſcurare clarare, ſecunda regere, adverſa corrigere. Apul. de Dao 


Socrat. p. 68. 
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come a ſacrifice to theirs, as the imitation of their 
urity and goodneſs, holy affections and good works. 
From both theſe differences their followed a 
Third, Conſiſting in the different effects which 
the religion of the one and the other did produce; 
the idolatry of the one (as wickedneſs always will) 
utterly eftranged them more and more from the ſer- 
vice of God; the idolatry of the other (for fo I 
will call it to avoid diſpute) ſeemed to unite them 
more and more to him, fince they looked upon the 
ſpirits they worſhiped, not only as the creatures, 
but moſt lively images of the true God; and ac- 
knowledged that all good gifts proceeded from him, 
tho they received them by the miniſtry and mediati- 
on of angels; and that virtue which they looked 
upon as the only grateful worſhip of God, did exalt 
their minds; and by rendering them more like 
him, myſt needs render them more near to him. 
Thus they talked, whether thus they lived or no, 
is not very material to my preſent purpoſe: for af- 
ter all, tho' their lives ſhould not have come up to 
their philoſophy, theſe their diſcourſes could not 
chooſe but be fomeway ferviceable to mankind, be- 
ing a manifeſt reproof to the ſtupid idolatry, to the 
brutiſh and barbarous worſhip which then prevailed 


nifeſtly tend to convince the world of the being and 
nature of the ſupreme God; they could not but 
tend to reſtore the law of nature to its juſt authority, 
and preſent the corrupt and degenerous world with 
a natural, that is, a lovely idea of virtue; and 
give them a juſt ſenſe of the obligation they lay un- 
der, and of the ſanctions by which God eſtabliſhed 
that law which he writ in the minds of men. Who 
fees not now, that God, by raiſing up ſuch men, 
and by aſſiſting them with a ſpirit of wiſdom and a 
ſpirit of courage, which the conſtancy of a great 
HS, | many 
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many of them in ſuffering for theſe truths, and the 


| Juſtre and beauty of their writings in thoſe dark 
times do abundantly teſtify, was an undoubted proof 


of God's goodneſs to the Gentiles, and of his con- 
cern for their true intereſt and happineſs? Why 
ſhould not this light which God lent the then wan- 
dering benighted part of mankind, be as kindly in- 
terpreted by man as it was defigned by God? Why 


ſhould not the philoſophers of the Gentiles be looked 
upon as prieſts and prophets well enough ſuited to 


the oeconomy of the law of nature? very excel- 
lent uſe have Chriſtians, even the moft learned and 
pious, made of them; and ſurely they ought to 
have proved as much more beneficial to the world 
they lived in, as they were then more neceſſary. 

1 think, I have by this time ſaid enough, not 
only to extinguiſh in any man all ſuperſtitious fears, 
and unworthy apprehenſions of the divine majeſty, 
but alſo to enkindle in him a grateful love of God, 
and chearful hopes of true hFppineſs, '- by eftabliſh- 
ing this perſuaſion upon unſhaken foundations, that 
God is a good and gracious God, that he is always 
ready to further and aſſiſt every man in his endea- 


vours after happineſs. But now let not that doctrine 
be perverted to the betraying of us into ſloth, which 
was deſigned to inſpire the mind with a freſh vigour, 


to quicken and confirm us in an induſtrious purſuit 
after our true happineſs : for we muſt remember, 
that God is not only good and gracious, but alſo 
Holy too. I ſhall not inſiſt long on this point, be- 
„ cauſe I think it 1s already proved; 
Sect. 2. Ho- holineſs being as neceſſarily implied 


lingſs of God. in perfection, as love or goodneſs. I 


know ſome have talked, as if God 
were a mere arbitrary being, as if his laws were not 


the image or expreſſion of his nature, but merely the 
| poſitive precepts of an arbitrary will. If any man 
. can 
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F can be ſo ſenſeleſs, as to believe that the moſt perfect 
53 uf Being can love or hate without any reaſon for it; or 
1 that all the laws and actions of God ſhall be con- 
ſonant to the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice and goodneſs, | 
3 and all this by chance; for mere arbitrary motion is 9 
blind and unguided : ſuch a one ſeems to me as un- = 
capable as he is unworthy of inſtruction : I can as 
ſoon believe lightning and thunder, wind and ſtorm 
a God, as believe him to be a mere arbitrary being, 
The Heathens believed a god, Proteus, that could 
turn himſelf into all ſhapes ; but theſe men believe 
what 1s infinitely more abſurd a God not of various 
and uncertain ſhapes only, but alſo of an unfixed, 
uncertain, indetermined nature: for the will muſt 
always be agreeable and conſonant to the nature of 
that Being whoſe will it is. Thus liberty and inde- 
termination of will in man poceeds from ſome con- 
trariety in the principles which conſtitute him; un- 
ſteady judgment produces unſteady will, and brutiſh 
nature, brutiſh will or inclination. If we conſult the 
ſcriptures, nothing is more evident than the ſancti- 
ty of the divine nature: we are there exhorted to walk 
in the light, becauſe God is light ; and to be holy, becauſe 
he is holy; which holineſs doth not regard the decla- 
ration of his will, but his nature ; this being given us 
as a motive to oblige us to walk according to his right- 
eous precepts: becauſe this alone is that which can 
pleaſe a „ ters God, this alone is that which can 
make us like and dear to him, from that attribute of 
God, that is, holineſs, we may plainly infer, 
Firſt, That we are not to expect any aſſiſtance 
from him, but then, when that which we enterprize 
is juſt and lawful, and we our ſelves are not wanting 
to our ſelves; for it is inconſiſtent with the holineſs of 
God to make his providence the refuge of lazineſs or 
impiety. "AedIns ve Amis 0 Otos gu, & de eg 
Teopuo'c, God is ihe hope of virtue, not the ex- 


cuſe 
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AFTER MAPPINES'S. 81 
euſe of flath and cowardice, (Plutarch. de ſuper/ittione;) 
It is a rational and well weighed prayer which Jo- 
ſephus puts into the mouth of es ſtanding on the 
ſhore of the red ſea; inacceſſible rocks and moun- 
tains denyed the Iſraelites paſſage one way, the nu; 
merous hoſt of the Egyßptians had filled all others: 
before them was the red ſea, whoſe waves threatened 
as certain and more dreadful a deſtruction than the 
ſword of the Egyptians; there was no weapon for 
fight, no proviſien for a camp, no place for flight, 


In this caſe Moſes prays thus, 2d" avros piv uo, 


&c. , Lord, thou knoweft that no contrivance, indus 


\ 


Airy, or force of ours can here avail us; it is in thee 


alone to find out @ way to the reſcue of this people, who 
by thy command and under thy conduct have left Egypt: 
deſpairing 0 all other ways, we flee to thee alone for 

ord, let it come ſpeedily, give us a clear 


proof of thy divine omnipotence and faithfulneſs; we 


are in great ſtraits, great to us, but ſlight and incon- 
ſiderable to thee. The. ſea is thine, and it ſiops our 


progreſs; the mountains that ſhut us up, are thine; 
thou canſt divide this ſea, or turn its waves into firm 
land, and make us find a ſafe paſſage through the de- 
vouring deep: or, if thou thinkeft 7 thou canſt 
make us march in triumph aloft through the open ſky. 
This was a noble faith, this was indeed an expecta- 
tion almoſt as wonderful as the ſucceſs it met 
with: but then, it was no leſs rational than ſucceſ- 
ful; their condition was capable of no deliverance 
but a miraculous one, and it was their obedience to 
the divine commands had reduced them to this con» 
dition, This is a ſafe rule to guide our faith and 
reliance by; in all our diſtreſſes and difficulties, we 
muſt have recourſe unto God; for thoſe are the 
times wherein human infirmity requires the ſupport 
and comfort of divine afliſtance ; the utmoſt ſtrength 


and perfection of virtue is too weak to bear the 
| ſhock. 
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ſhock and brunt of calamity alone, %% da airy 
Oes o 2 Turaſtories x; Teaparars, It muft 
be reinforced by power from above, (Max. Tyr. 


\ difſer. 26.) But then theſe difficulties muſt be ſuch 
to which our vice has not betrayed us; and our 


: 


 fireſſes, 


own courage and induſtry muſt be as vigorous as 
our prayers: for in vain do we beg new ſupplies of 


ſtrength, if we uſe not what we enjoyed before. 


Divine bounty doth never ſuperſede man's induſtry; 
fruitful ſhowers, and enlivening rays do not prevent, 
but ſecond the labours of the huſbandman ; God 
obſerves the ſame method in the production of a 


nobler ſort of fruit, wiſdom and virtue; the ſoul, 
as well as the feld of the ſluggard, ſhall be over- 


run with weeds: there only ſhall the divine fruit of 
philoſophy and happineſs grow where religious diſ- 
Cipline tills the ground, and wakeful ſtudy fows the 
ſeeds of thriving truths among the furrows. Ac- 
cordingly, if we conſider the lives and practice of 
excellent men, none were ever ſo much favourites 
of heaven, that its gifts grew up in them, like corn 
and wine in the golden age, without culture and 
drefling: inſpiration itſelf did not exempt man from 
the neceſſity of induſtry, but oblige him to a great- 
er: thus under the Old Teſtament a prophetic 


life was a life of a greater ſtrictneſs and retirement 


than that of others; and in the New, not to men- 
tion the watchings, the faſtings, the retirements, 
the prayers of our Lord and Maſter, that account 
of himſelf which St. Paul gives us, will inform us, 
not only what his life was, but what it was expect- 
ed the life of every one ſhould be that ſhared with 


him in the miniſtry and dignity of an Apoſtle, But 
in all things approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God, 


in much patience, in affliftions, in neceſſities, in di- 
in labours, in watchings ; by pureneſs, 
by. knowledge, 2 Cor. 6. Amongſt the heathens 

| 1 | whatever 
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to human nature, whatever they attributed to an 


£voviz, a contexture and frame of nature more 


than common, whatever, laſtly, they attributed to 
the favour, the extraordinary favour of God ; yet 


did they always judge a ſtrict life and indefatigable 


induſtry neceſſary to the acquiring of true philoſo- 
phy and happineſs: their Pythagoras, ſo dear to 
their gods, that it ſeemed to be a doubt amongſt 
them, whether he were not himſelf a God incarnate; 
not content to have been the ſcholar firſt of Phe- 
recydes Syrus, and afterwards Her modamas, travel- 
led firſt into Egypt, and afterwards to Babylon, and 
I know not whither, purſuing wiſdom and happineſs 
with great induſtry, and as great abſtinence. Socra- 


tes, however inſpired by his Genius, did yet learn 


muſic of Connus, poetry of Evenus, agriculture of 
T/chamachus, geometry of T heodorus, Sc. And to 
all this he added the religious diſcipline of mortifi- 
cation, even to a voluntary poverty. What ſhould 


I multiply inſtances ? there is not a man amongſt the 


Gentiles remarkable for wiſdom or virtue, that is 
not as remarkable for that travail and ſelf-denial by 


which he purchaſed both: I add ſelf-denial, indu- 


ſtry alone being not judged ſufficient : for, 


Secondly, It is eaſy in the next place to infer from 


the ſanctity of God, that they who expect his aſ- 


ſiſtance, ſhould endeavour to be good and holy: it 


is virtue that conſtitutes a man a ſubject of the hea- 


venly kingdom, and a favourite of God; and there- 


fore it is this that gives him the beſt claim to his 


protection and patronage: vice is a ſtate of -rebel- 


lion and defiance againſt God, and he that has put 


off his allegiance, cannot expect rationally the be-- 


nefits of that government which he. refuſes to be 


under. It is true, the infinite goodneſs and cle- 


mency of God which is not ealily vanquiſhed by 


man's 


— 
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whatever perfection and excellency they attributed 9 
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14 AN INQUIRY _ 
1 man's ingratitude, may purſue ſuch a man with re- 
peated overtures and tenders of grace and pardon, 
and may leave him in the poſſeſſion of common be- 
nefits, ſuch as health, plenty, friends, Sc. but 
God will never confer upon him the moſt excellent 
gifts, the marks of his eſpecial preſence and parti- 
cular favour: he will withdraw from him the aids 
of bis Spirit, and leave him to himſelf a blind, in- 
digent, and forlorn creature: The holy Spirit of di- 
cipline will fly deceit, and will not abide when unrig 
teouſneſs comes in, Wild. 1. Which is nothing more 
than what the heathen by the light of nature did af- 
firm concerning his Genius; iav d Ts MoxFneay 
Felt ns Voi, Gviſiog avTn x averioa Thos, Wicked 
fouls have no good angels ſyourning with them, or pre- 
fading over them. (Max. Tyr. differ. 26.) Our ſouls, 
like temples, muſt be prepared and conſecrated to 
him, if we would have God dwell in them. Righ- 
teouſneſs and holineſs are the only things that charm 
and captivate God ; nothing elſe can invite him to 
dwell with man. This very reaſon Maximus Tyrius 
aſſigns for the reſidence and abode of a Demon with 
Socrates after ſo extraordinary a manner. Doft thou 
.  wwonder that a prophetic ſpirit ſhould dwell with Socra- 
tes /o intimately united, fo friendly, ſo inſeparable, 
that he ſeemed only, not mixt, and become one with his 
own mind © with Socrates, whoſe purity'sf body, charity, 
and goodneſs of foul, firifneſs of conver ſation, depth of 
Judgment; melody aud perſuaſrveneſs of ſpeech, reli- 
gion towards God, and integrity towards man, render- 
ed him worthy of ſuch a gueſt, ſuch a friend? From 
all which, it is evident, 
Sy | Thirdly, 


® Oxuualuc & TonpdH ovviy Atuovioy pirov, MAVTIZOV, ts 
XAptTorcevor, & wovoy toi Th YvaAry aUTH Evaxeixpapivoy, Avidpi R- 
Soaps ev T0 own, tyaugo d Thy uxnv, axpica It Thy Ji, 
Serve St pprveiv, wuoino bt una ig de T6 Feov wvorts, oim di r 


Ap. Idem. ibid. 
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Ax HAF PINES Ss. 
Wird, What different rates we are to ſet upon 
the different gifts of God; Every good gift, and e- 

very per falt gift comes down from above, Jam. x. 


£ 


being neither equally neceſſary, nor profitable, 
Wealth, power, friends, relations, health, ſtrength, 


not all equal; their value is different, and there- 
fore the degrees of our importunity, and of our 
faith or alliance upon God, muſt be proportioned 
accordingly: a confident faith, and an almoſt im- 
patient zeal doth well become us when we ſeek the 
kingdom of heaven and the righteouſneſs thereof; 
when we ſeek of God the divine gifts of wiſdom 
and virtue; but an humble modeſty and a moſt pro- 
found ſubmiſſion is the ornament and beauty of thoſe 
who are petitioners for inferiour temporal bleſſings : 
for God has promiſed the former to all that earneſtly 
ſue for them, peremptorily aud without any tacit 
reſervations: but his promiſes of the latter do al- 
ways imply this condition, F they ſball be for our 
good for the perfections of the mind are moral and 
immutable beauties; but thoſe of the body, and 
all the gaudy.things of fortune, are like the fadin 
beauties of a flower, the heat ſeorches it, the col 
nips it, every little chance cracks the ſtalk, and the 
hand of a child will ſerve to crop it. Nothing there- 
fore is more acceptable to God, than the modeſty 


vency of them for the other; nothing more delight- 
ful to him, unleſs the granting of them, The 
things therefore that we are to beg of God, not 


firſt place, are thoſe which Maximus Tyrius, diſſert. 

1 30. thought the ſubject of Socrates's prayers: | 
» are theſe ® A virtuous mind, a quiet flate, an un- 
1 Plameable life, and a chearful death, full of good hopes. 
1 Vol. I. H eſa 
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- ] - But every gift is not equally good, © equally perfect, 


beauty, wit, diſcretion, virtue, are all good, but 


of our petitions for theſe good things, and the fer- 


only with the greateſt importunity, but alſo in the 
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Theſes were wr matter of his requeſts ; not wealth, „ * 
hanour, or 5 *. This at once brings to my 

thought another objeQtion raiſed againſt the poſſibi- 
lity of attaining * and inſtructs me _Y to 


anſwer it. 
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0 H A p. Iv. 
Of the influence of fortune « on our r happi- 
Is neſs. | | 


| The Cath of our bapin on fortune Koc 


cleared: and why, further conſidered. Fortune, 


x . what ; ; how far its ſway extends, Fortune pre- 


tended neceſſary to remove the impediments of virtue. 
Every man the architect of his own fortune. Fond- 
1 or the world ſprings from infidelity and ſe off ron 
"© faality, and the folly o 4 both. Competency, what ; 
and the uſe of 5 with reference to our happineſs. 
_ The tendency UF wealth examined, with reference to 
the mind, the body, the outward fate of man. The 
admiration of wealth 28 mY * and gandy 
> * 


A Second Thing which men a charge with the guilt 
of their ruin, is fortune. I might paſs over 
this point ſlightly; becauſe aMiCtions will come 
more properly to be conſidered. in the fourth vo- 
lume, where I treat of indolence: and becauſe I 
have already cleared two great truths, which - 
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of themſelves abundantly ſufficient to bale and de- 
feat this trifling objection; namely, Fir/t, That 
virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, are the things, 

to which, generally ſpeaking, we owe our temporal 
proſperity or adverſity; and conſequently that, thoſe, 
ſuppoſing the ordinary aſſiſtance of God, wo in 

our power, theſe muſt be ſo too. Secondly, That 
we are aſſured of the aſſiſtance of God, even in 
theſe things, as far as he ſhall ſee them truly ſub- 
ſervient to our good; however, becauſe the per- 
ſuaſion of the ine, nay, abſolute neceſſity of 

the favour of fortune, has taken ſuch deep root in 

the minds of men, that it would be thought little 
leſs than a contradiction, to imagine that a man can 
be unfortunate and happy, . that even Seneca him- 
ſelf has let fall one of the greateſt paradoxes a 
Stoic was ever guilty of) ſuch an expreſſion as this 
better becoming the mouth of a peaſant than a 
philoſopher: * That not only beginners, but pro- 
ctents in virtue, till they have put off mortality, will ' 
Hand in need of ſome indulgence of "fortune. And 
few men find any belief with the wotld, when they 
talk of the contempt of wealth, it being generally 
interpreted either in the lazineſs of an unactive and 
„ mind, or the diſſimulation of one who 
affects to be thought to defy fortune, while he doth 
ſecretly and inwardly repine and fret at the neglect 
and coldneſs ſhe expreſſes toward hint. I will there 
fore beſtow a little time on the conſideration of this- 
objection. 1 POPE FR RE, 
What doſt thou mean by fortune? if mere 
chance, then to envy the lot of others, or murmur 

at tby own, is folly; if providence, then it is im- 
6:69 fa 
V ged ei qui ad virtutem tendit, etiamſi multum proceſſit,” o- 
pus eſt tamen aliqua fortunz indulgentia, adhuc'inter humana 
ictanti. dum nodum illum exolvit, et omne vinculum mortale. 
Seneca de uit. beat, N 5 
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piety: for whateyer dh on ** by 
| Rune, unerring wiſdom, doth, — be ſo 
what, well done that it cannot be mended ; and 
whatever is merely in the power of a 
blind, giddy, and inconſtant humour, (which is 
the notion by which men chuſe to expreſs fortune). 
can neither be prevented, fixed nor regulated. But 
| what is it, Secoxdly, thou doſt put in 
How far its the power of fortune; the under- 
| fray extends. ſtanding and liberty of mens minds; 
wiſdom, temperance, induſtry, cou- 
rage, and. in one word, virtue? if thou doſt ooh, 
ſhe has no influence on thy happineſs, ſhe cannot 
prevent thy attainment of it, nor bereave thee of it 
when attained: if thou doſt, thou doſt enlarge the 
empire of fortune too too far ; : let her rule and in- 
ſult over ſoldiers, courtiers, lovers, factious dema- 
ues and time · ſervers, but not over philoſophers: 
jet thoſe who are her minions, be her ſlaves; let 
her diſpoſe of money, lands, farms, commiſſions, 
benefices, honours, graces, fame; nay, if you 
will, crowns: and ſcepters too: virtue and happi-- 
neſs, and ſouls are too precious commodities to be 
the ſport, and traffic of fortune. Solomon obſerved 
long ago, I iſdum cries out, ſhe uttereth her voice in 
the. fireets ; ſhe cries out in the chief place of con- 
 . courſe, in the apanings of the gates; in the ebe 
ters her words, Prov. 1. Our Saviour in the * „5 
day of the feaſt, cried, ſaying, IJ any man ihirſt, 1 
let him come unto me and drink, John 7. which is an 
invitation of the ſame nature with that in the pro- ; 
. phet, He, every one that thir/leth, come ye to th © 
Waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy _— N 
eat, buy wine and milk without money, and without 
price, Iſa. 5. This ever was, and ever will be 
true; a great fortune is not neceſſary for the at- 


tainment of faith, hope or charity: A that is 
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learn the whole ſyſtem of divine and important 
truths, you may acquaint yourſelf with all the beau- 
ty and enjoyments of virtue at à very cheap rate, 
and you may learn temperance, fortitude; juſtiee, 

modeſty, conſtaney, patience, contempt of the 
world, without the aſſiſtance of much more wealth 


than will ſerve to feed and clothe you: and canſt 
thou not be content with theſe poſſeſſions? is not 
this a ſort of merchandize to be preferred before that .. 


of finegold? 


Iknow, the gue part of thoſe who accuſe · their | 
e 47 1 nova 


fortune of miſery, do at leaſt 


pretend that their condition and Fortune | pretended 


circumſtances of life are ſo in- neceſſary to remove 
commodious, that they have not the mmpediments 
time to attend to the great inte -. F virtue. 
reſt of the ſoul, or at leaſt not N 5 


with that application which they hos | Alas; = 
thus not the mean only, but almoſt all talk, from 


the porter to the prince: the cireumſtances of one 


are too ſtrait, too narrow; of another too full of 
trouble, becauſe too full of ſtate: one complains 


that he is withdrawn from his great end, by the 


many allurements and ſenſual temptations to- which 


his rank and quality in the-world-expoſes him; an- 


other, that he is daily fretted and indiſpoſed by the 5 
little croſs aecidents, and the rugged converſation 


which he is neceſſarily obliged to bear with: one 
complains of too much bulineſs, another of too lit- 


tle; the hurry and multkude of things diſtracts the 


one, infidel fears and anxious deſpondencies the o- 
ther: one complains that his acquaintances and 


friends are too numerous, and intrench tos far upon 
his precious hours; another is querulous, melan- . 


choly and peeviſh, . becauſe he looks upon himſelf 


either for his meanneſs neglected, or for his misfor- 
. 5 tune 
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tune deſerted and forſaken: company is burdenſome 
to the one, and ſolitude to the other. 'T hus all con- 
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' . ditions are full of complaints, from him that trudges 


on his clouted ſhoe, to him who can ſcarce mention 


the manners or the fortunes of the multitude, with- 


Lord and Maſter? Then ſaid Peter, Silver and gold 


out ſome. expreſſions of contumely and diſdain. 


Thou fool, doſt thou not ſee that all theſe com- 


plaints are idle contradictions? for ſhame, correct 
the wantonneſs of thy humour, and thou wilt ſoon 
correct thy fortune; learn to be happy in every 
ſtate, and every place: learn to enjoy thyſelf, to 
know and value the wealth that is in thine own 
power, I mean, wiſdom and goodneſs: learn to 
aſſert the ſovereignty and dignity of thy ſoul. Me- 
thinks, that if philoſophy could not, pride and in- 


dignation mig t conquer fortune: it is beneath the 


dignity of a ſoul that has but a grain of ſenſe, to 


make chance, and winds, and waves, the arbitrary 


diſpoſers of his happineſs; or, what is worſe, to 
depend upon ſome muſhroom upſtart, which a chance 
ſmile raiſed out of his turf and rottenneſs, to a 


condition of which bis mean ſoul is ſo unequal, that 


he himſelf fears and wonders at his own height. O 
how 1 hug the memory of thoſe honeſt heathens, 


Who in a ragged gown, and homely cottage, bid de- 


fance to fortune, and laughed at thoſe pains and ha- 


zZards the vanity and pride of men, not their misfor- 


tune, drove them to] men may call this pride, or 


ſpite in them; as the beggarly rabble doth uſually 


envy the fortune it-doth-deſpair of: but there were a 


. great many of theſe who laid by envyed greatneſs, 
to enjoy this quiet, tho' generally deſpicable mean- 


neſs: but let the contempt of the world, be what 
it will in a heathen; let it be pride or peeviſhneſs, 


vain- glory or any thing, rather than a feproach to 


Chriſtians; what ſay you to the followers of our 
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thou poor diſciple of a poor maſter? a true faith, a 
God- like charity, and unſhaken hope: bleſſed art thow 
amongſt men; nothing can make thee greater, no- 
thing richer, nothing happier, but heaven. Tou ſee 
plainly then, a man may be virtuous, tho not weal- 
thy; and that fortune, which prevents his being rich, 
cannot prevent his being happy. _. +60 

This diſcourſe will never down; this is not cal- 9 
culated for this age: philoſophy muſt be a little more = 
mannerly, and religion-a little more genteel and . 
complaiſant, than formerly, ere it can be adapted Y 
and. accommodated to the preſent ſtate of things. 
Go on then, let us try how far it will be neceſſary 1 
to condeſcend. Vou cannot be happy ; why ? be- 
cauſe you are not rich: go then to God, and beg you I 
may be rich; I have not the face to put up ſuch ar- 
rogant and intemperate requeſts to God: tis plain = 
then, tis not neceſſary to be rich in order to be happy: > 
for whatever is neceſſary to this, thou mayeſt with — 
good aſſurance beg of God. But thy deſires are more 
humble and modeſt ; thou aimeſt at nothing but what 

is very neceſſary; a fairer houſe, another ſervant, a 
diſh or two of meat more for thy friends, a coach 
for thy convenience or eaſe, and a few hundred _ 
pounds apiece more for thy children: O heavenly in- 
gredients of a rational pleaſure ! O divine inftruments 
of human happineſs ! O the humble and mortifyed 
requeſts of modeſt ſouls | well, if theſe things be fo 8 
neceſſary, and theſe deſires be ſo decent and virtuous, 
if thou canſt not be happy, and conſequently muſt be 
miſerable without them : put up a bill, repreſent thy 
condition in it, uch a one wants a more com- 
modious houſe, more ſervants more diſhes, c. and 2 
deſires the prayers of the congregation for ſupport. i 
under this affliction. You are profane: far be it from - 

me: I would only let thee ſee the wantonneſs —— 
5 | che — 
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 defires. If thou thinkſt this would expoſe thee to 
to him, let him pray for thee, he is a good man, and 


Enter then into thy cloſet, ſhut thy door, thou mayſt 
truſt God, he pities and conſiders even human in- 


prayer : I could almoſt make the petition in the groſs, 
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public laughter, go to thy Miniſter, unfold thy cafe 


his prayers will go far; you rally and ridicule me. 


firmities; I could even almoſt in my mind defire it of 
him; but I am aſhamed to do it in a / t and ſolemn 


butT bluſh to think of deſcending to particulars. Well, 
then I ſee plainly, that wealth in any degree of it is 
fo far from being neceſlary, to our happineſs, that it 
has ſo little of uſefulneſs or conveniency in it, that 
in thy conſcience between God and thee, thou canſt 
not think it fit to complain of the want of it. | 
But this anſwer will never ſatisfy him who com- 
plains of want, or of being engaged 
Every man the in continual troubles, and toſſed by 
architect of his. the daily changes and revolutions of 
own fortune. the world I confeſs, it will not: 
2 : but I muſt tell ſuch a one, if Solomor's 
obſervation be true, 1% hand of the diligent maketh 
rich, Prov. 10. and that other, fee/t thou a man diligent 
mn his buſineſs ? he ſhall ſtand before Kings, he ſhall not 


Hand before mean men, Prov. 22. Then his poverty 


is his crime, as well as his calamity ; he muſt redeem 
himſelf from this his puniſhment by induſtry and 
prayer. As to calamities, this muſt be acknowledged, | 
that the mind of a good and great man whieh ſtands 


firm upon its own 4, a good God, a good Saviour, 


and a good conſcience, may remain unmoved, when 

the earth trembles, and the fea roars round about 
him. Changes indeed befal things temporal; but he 
leans not upon them. I may ſay farther, that he 


who upon mature deliberation, and upon neceſlary 


obligations of duty engages himſelf in a juſt cauſe, 
may be unfortunate, but he cannot be miſerable: his 
N | ſufferings 
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| misfortunes are full of hope and glory; if he conſider, 
if he reflect, if he do not feed on vain and airy pro- 
jects, and ſuffer himſelf to be unwanily tranſported 


by very irrational, though ſeemingly juſt paſſions. . 
I muſt laſtly, add, that tis not the neceſſity of their 
affairs, nor the iniquity of times, which doth com- 
monly involve and intangle men in public or pri- 
vate calamities, but ſume ſecret vanity, ſome blind 


impetuous paſſion, ſome ill laid project, or ſome 


treacherous or diſhonourable fear, The ſtate of Rome 
never felt more or greater changes than in the life 
of Atticus, as is obvious to any one who ſhall reflect 
upon the hiſtory of his time: and yet in all the 
turns and mighty changes of fotune, Atticus enjoyed 
a conſtant tranquillity and well ſettled peace, being 
ſcarce ever reduced to the neceſſity of a retirement 
but once, as I remember. Nor was it the meanneſs 
of his quality, or the narrowneſs of his fortune that 
ſecured him; he was a man great in both: nor was 


it the ſecrecy of a private life, or the ſluggiſhneſs of 


a ſtupid mind, which rendered him unworthy of any - 
man's fear, and unable to provoke a danger. No, 


he was a man, as well for the eminence of his parts, 


and vigour of his mind, as for the Jargeneſs of his 
fortune, well known to the greateſt and moſt active 
men of all parties; and yet ſteering his life by the 
rules of virtue and true wiſdom, he lived untouched 
by, unconcerned in the ſtrange alterations of ſo lo 

a life as his ; which were ſuch, and ſo many, that the 
hiſtorian has obſerved, that they who were one day 
in the height of power and honour, were the next in 


the gulph of danger and deſpair : ſo. that his remark- 


is generally very true, Sui cuigue mores fingunt fortu- 


nam. Every man may faſhion and ſhape his fortune as he 5 


will his manners. (Corn. Nep. in vita Attici.) Nor 
was the ſucceſs of his behaviour leſs in W 
4 = 4, public: 
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not only kept in with him, but poſſeſſed him ſo en- 


tirely, that he was left his heir. Nor was all this 
in Atticus, the effect of temper or nature, but of vir- 
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tue: Negue id fecit natura ſolum, guanguam omnes 


ei paremus, ſed etiam doctrina; nam et principum phi- 
 bofophorum ita percepta habuit præcepta, ut iis ad vitam 
 agendam, non ad oftentationem utebatur (ibid.) For 


he had ftudied 77% 5 not for oftentation, but the | 


conduct of his life, I might now preſume, I had 
7 55 ſatisfaction to this objection, eſpecially ſince 


oblige myſelf to take the caſe of temporal and 


outward calamities into full conſideration hereafter ; 
but the infection has got into the maſs of blood, and 
has diffuſed itſelf through mankind, and it is not 
a flight and weak medicine that can purge it out: 
therefore I have obſerved that the heathen were ne- 


ver more copious, or more vehement than in the re- 
futation of this error. Our baptiſm doth ſcarce pro- 


Claim a more ſolemn war againſt the pomps and va- 


nities of the world, than philoſophy did in all ages: 
no doubt therefore the expugning this ray 4 which 


makes man's happineſs depend upon his fortune in 
the world, muſt needs be a matter of great impor- 
tance, ſince both revelation and reaſon have ſo ear- 
neſtly and ſolemnly endeavoured it; I ſhall not 
therefore, I hope, ſeem impertinent or tedious, if 


looking upon this objection as conſiderable, in opi- 


nion, tho not in itſelf, I treat it with more reſpe& 
and ſolemnity than it really deſerves  _ 11 
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My deſign therefore is to examine what real good 
or convenience there is in wealth, how valuable, or 
how neceſſary it is, and that not in a declamatory 
or ſophiſtical, but ſuch a ſober and rational manner 
as may be ſatisfactory and convictive to every unpre- 
Judiced mind. * 3 
Firſt therefore, I will give ſome account, whence 
it is that men are ſo intent upon their worldly inte- 
reſt, ſo wholly bent upon being rich. a 
Secondly, I will ſtate what is meant by a com- 


= 


petency, and what the advantage and neceſſity of it 


is. 
Thirdly, I will conſider what the natural tendency 
of wealth is. From all which it will eaſily appear, 
what connexion and dependence there is between 
our fortune and our happineſs. . 1 
If we inquire whence it is men axe ſo intent upon 
the world; one reaſon is a ſecret | 3 
infidelity; men are deſirous to 1. Reaſon of love 
lay ſucha foundation as time can- of the world, in- 
not wear, nor winds and tem- fidelity, 
peſts overthrow: they cannot ED 
truſt prdvidence, till they ſee, or, at leaſt, fancy 
themſelves in a condition to defy it: and this they 
look upon as a great piece of prudence, to provide 
for themſelves a ſafe retreat at once from the ſtorms 
and changes that generally purſue mankind, and the 
- contempt which unjuſtly purſues thoſe who are over- 
taken by them: I cannot tell which is the greater, 
the folly or the impiety of this humour ; for it is a 
wretched folly to flatter ourſelves with the vain 
hopes of a ſecurity which, is not to be found any 


where beneath heaven; or to imagine that a great 


eſtate is leſs liable to the blaſts of fortune, than a 
ſmall one; or to fancy that the contempt which 
attends thoſe who never riſe, is more inſupportable 


than that which attends thoſe who fall: nor is the 
impiety 
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AN INQUIRY 
impiety one jot leſs than the folly; for what can be 


more wicked than amidſt ſo many viſible and unde- 
niable proofs and aſſurances of a God and provi- 


vidence, to let the ſame anxious and jealous fears 
fill and diſturb our minds, which would ſcarce be 
pardonable, if there were neither? What greater 


» affront can we offer to the goodneſs, the wiſdom, 


the omnipotence and faithfulneſs of God, than to 


| refuſe to repoſe the care, the truſt of providing for 


us upon him, when he not only offers, but preſſes 

himſelf upon the employment ? okay 

A ſecond cauſe why we ſo eagerly purſue wealth, 
| is ſenſuality : being ftrangers to the 


2. Senſuality. peace and joy of faith, inſenſible of 


5 * the divine delight of charity, unca- 
pable of the ecſtafies, of the full aſſurance of hope, 
and in . of the rational pleaſure of a phild- 
ſophical mind; what can be expected but that both 
wind and tide ſhould drive us violently on another 
ſhore? I mean the whole force and inclination of 
our nature ſhould impetuouſly tend towards ſenſual, 
worldly pleaſures and enjoyments, and conſequently 
towards wealth, as the neceflary inſtrument of both. 
You grant therefore that wealth is neceſſary to a 
pleaſurable life? to a pleaſurable one it is, toa 
pleaſant one it is not. The ſenſual pleaſure of a 


ſenſual man, i. e. one who is all body and fancy, 


requires a good fund of wealth, but the temporal 
enjoyments of a virtuous man do not. I grant that 

eaſe and reſt are neceſſary to the ſluggiſh, ſtate and 
height to the proud, variety to the intemperate and 
the wanton, and to all this wealth is neceſſary ; but 
I deny that ſloth or pride, intemperance, (I will add 


niceneſs) or wantonneſs, is neceſſary to our happi- 


neſs: nay, I will confidently affirm, that a vigo- 


rous mind and active body is a much greater plea- 


fure than ſluggiſh eaſe; that an humble, if con- 
A | tented, 
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tented, ſtate is much more eaſy than the proud g 
deur and the d xa Sis, or the o/tentation of life 
in St. Jahn; that ſober and thrifty temperance is a 
far greater pleafure than variety; and the modeſty, 
conſtancy and friendſhip of a virtuous: affeCtion:is 
not only a more calm, generous and ſteady, but a 
more tranſporting ſatisfaction than the fanciful ram+ 
bles of a wandering luſt. And I hope, none will 
be ſo fond as to judge wealth neceſſary to the obtain- 
ing theſe virtues; if any are, their ſillineſs and 
vanity are to be exploded and laught at, not ſeri- 
ouſly confuted; for, who in his wits, can believe, 
that eaſe is the beſt nurſe of induſtry; that affected 
ſtate and ambitious grandeur, are the patents 
of humility and contentment; that affluence and 
daily delicacies are the moſt effectual inſtruments of 
abſtinence, and that variety is the mother of chaſti- 
ty? if not, then it is apparent how far ſerviceable 
wealth is; for all that lies in its power is to provide 
for us theſe temptations: but tho? a wiſe and virtu= 
ous man wants no wealth, I deny not but that he 
needs a competency; what this is, is the next 
thing to be inquired: for this pretext of having 
what is enough, is frequently made uſe of to juſtißx 
and legitimate avarice and ambition. : 
| The meaſure of competency is the neceſſities of 
nature, not the extravagancies of © 
fancy: a little heap, where frugal $8, a. Come, 
temperance and humble | induſtry petency, 
are the ſtewards, is a | plentiful pro- Ty 
viſion : but where-ever waſteful luxury and wanton - 
fancy rule and govern, plenty itſelf is a mere dearth, 
What treaſures would not the expenſive ' riots of- 
Apicius, Orata, Clodius exhauſt? how ſmall a par- 
ticle of which would have been ample, revenues to 
Curius, AÆmilius Pappus or Fabricius? GR 
tency then is that proviſion which the virtuous man 
91, L I need, 
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needs as his viaticum, as the ſupport of life and in- 


inquire what uſe wiſdom and virtue are able to make 
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ſtrument of virtue; the modeſt 'wiſh of Jacob, 
Gen. 28. Bread to eat, and raiment to put on. 
The uſe and advantage of this, is not to keep us or 
our children from being expoſed to contempt (that 
is too ſſight an evil for a Chriſtian or philoſopher to 


dread) but to the barbarous pity or charity of rich 


and great friends. A ſecond uſe or advantage of it 
is, that it helps to keep the mind erect and free; 
that it puts us into a capacity of imploying our rea- 
ſons, and enjoying ourſelves our own way; and 
leaves us not under any temptation to unmanly com- 
Pliances, or unchriſtian jealouſies and fears: for he 
whoſe ambition goes not beyond this, will eaſily 
truſt providence, if he believes there be any; or 
his own induſtry, if he believe none: how he that 
divides and ſeparates providence and induſtry, will 
thrive” in this matter, I know not; but he that 
joins his own induſtry with God's bleſſing obtained 
by prayer, can never miſs of this his aim. Having 
proceeded thus far, I ſhall be more eaſily able to re- 
Thiraly, What the value, what the neceſſity of 
ches is. It is a pretty ſpeech 


The tendency of which Plato in Stobeus makes in 


wealth, with re- the defence and commendation of 


ference to the wealth. But in the firſt place 
foul. Serm. 82. I do not call every thing wealth, 


that is not merely beggary; I 
have allowed of a competency as 

convenient even for a virtuous and wiſe man. 
In the next place, I trouble not myſelf about the 


ex Telete. 


grandeur or ſecurity of kingdoms, tho” peradven- 


ture the Schthian poverty, or Roman virtue is a 


ſtronger bulwark,' a better guard of theſe than the 


riches of Ha. And, in the laſt place, 'I do not 
of 
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of wealth, which can extract pleaſure and”; happi- 
neſs even out of troubles and afflictions; but what 
the natural tendency of wealth is. "Theſe things 


94 N 4 "2 _ 
** dh * W *** . * 


being obſerved, that, and all other diſcourſes of the 


like nature, will appear to contain very little of ſo- 
lid truth, and to have very little of weight in them: 
let us come to a trial of the matter. If contentment 
and ſecurity were the natural effects of wealth, if 
to be rich and to be happy were the ſame thing; then 
it were not to be wondered at, that wealth ſhould 


be the great idol and ambition of mankind: but 
if it neither free man from thoſe paſſions of the 


mind, nor diſeaſes of the body, nor other calami- 
ties which imbittter life to the inferiour part of man- 
kind; what then is the advantage of it? Let us 
then ſtand ſtill and conſider this; do not e 
and anger, envy and anxiety, ambition and lu 

reign more frequently and more inſolently in the bo- 
ſom of the great and wealthy, than of the labour- 
ing cottager? Nay, I believe, upon a narrow 
ſearch, we ſhall find, that ſome paſſions are the pre- 
rogative of a proud and inſolent fortune, and are 
not incident to a mean one; ſuch as haughty an- 
ger, irreconcileable hatred, and unlimited ambition, 
and an uneaſy wantonneſs: the plowman and the 
artiſt, the labourer and the hind know none of theſe; 
ambition does not break their ſleep, nor a faſtidious 
niceneſs make them diſguſt and nauſeat their beſt 
meals; nor are they troubled with wild and ungo- 


vernable luſts, bred by exceſs, and nurſed by gau- 


dy bravery, deluding arts, and more deluding fan- 


cv. . | x „ ; 
| "Nor are the rich more exempt from the diſeaſes 
of the body, than from the paſſions 3 72 

of the mind; exceſſive meals, diſ- 7th reference 
orderly ſleeps, much ſloth and much o the body. 
wantonneſs, as they * the privi- ö 
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x Ax INQUIRY - 
leges of a gay fortune, ſo are they the ſources of in- 


ſurfeits, putrid fevers, and I know not what, are 
the conſequences of proud idleneſs and exceſſive 
enjoyments, 1. e. of ill- governed wealth: whereas 
a plain table and a ſober life, regular and cheap 
pleaſures, and moderate labour, beget and improve 
an intire habit of health, and prolong life to the ut 
moſt period of nature. This is a ſecond great ad- 
vantage of wealth, that it e us a diſeaſed body, 


and a ſhort life. 


Sure then, the rich are the minions of fortune; 
and the diſaſters which oppreſs 

With reference. the reſt of mankind, touch not 
to man's out- them: on the quite contrary, all 
ward Nate. annals are ſtuffed with the calami- 
ties and misfortunes of theſe men; 

nde wealth; defeated hopes, baffled ambition, 
blaſted honours, broken dejected power, and, ina 
word, 'mighty changes, are the argument of tra- 
gedies, and the ſubject of a loud and raving paſſion : 
whereas the ſtrakes of fortune are ſoft and gentle; 
when they light upon the men, theſe are not capa- 
ble of tragical alterations; their minds are of a 
ſtronger temper, their biatics firmer, their ſenſes 
not nice and delicate, and their little ſufferings draw 
not after them the mourning pomp and ftate which 
attends the fall, I may call it the funeral, of a great 
one. © Here envy infults not,' malice traduces not, 
the petulent multitude do not follow the corps with 
' confuſed clamours and cenſures; nor do acquain- 


| tance flock to expreſs outwardly a cold and formal 


regard, while they feel inwardly a fecret joy; for 
that man's fall is alway unpitied whoſe power was 
| a barren and uſeleſs title. But to come cloſer yet: 
what is it that makes up the comfort of human life ? 


A * ſtate, faithful kriends, good wives __ 
$00 
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the life of man little beholden to wealth in theſe 
points: in all changes of time are not the rich the 
greateſt ſufferers? the mark of envy, the prey of 
violence and uſurpation? have they not more ene- 
mies, as well, as more friends, than other men? 
friends, did I ſay? they have none. They have 
dependents, flatterers, companions, - and miniſters 
of their pleaſures; no friends. Hence it is, that 
nothing is more common than for thoſe above us to 
wifh for the content, the eaſe and enjoyment: of 
thoſe below them: for the truth of it is (if we 
proceed) relations, which are the pleaſure of men 


of middle fortune, are the burthen and incumbrance 
of the rich and great: for, in all their contract 


and diſpoſals, they are ſervants to their fortune, not 
their inclination ; marriages amongſt theſe are the 


matches of eſtates, not minds; and therefore they 


attend not the temper or the honour of the families 
they link with; nay, what is worſe, they have no 


regard to their education, or virtue, or wiſdom: 


but money weighs all down, whatever objections 


are put in the oppoſite ſcale: in the whole method 


of their lives they are ſlaves to their fortune, and to 
their reputation in the world, judging themſelves 
obliged to live, not according to their reaſon, bus 


their quality and the humour, that is, the folly of 


the age, and of the acquaintance they converſe 
with: nor dare they walk by any other maxims in 
the government of the neareſt to them, or in the 


education of their children: in all theſe things they _ 


muſt do what becomes men of their figure in the 
world, not what becomes true wiſdom. Who ſees 
not now that upon the whole, there is in this ſtate 
or condition of life more incumbrance, and leſs 


true freedom? more ſhew, and leſs enjoyment, 
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 _ | Tf all this be true, you will be apt to conclude 
mamankind is mad: if wealth 
The admiration of neither makes us more . wiſe, - 
_ Svealth whence. nor more healthy, more free in 
= +++. +... ourſelves, nor more fortunate 
iin our relations; what bewitches men into this ex- 
=  travagant dotage? What makes the world gaze up- 
on, and envy the rich, as the only happy creatures? 
what makes us fawn upon them, and flatter them, 
2s the only powerful and great things the world has? 
Something there is in it, and that is this; we ſee 
 - the outſide, the pomp and pageantry of wealth; we 
fee the pilt coaches, the rich liveries, the little 
town of buildings, gay fx*rniture, and a whole 
ſquadron of diſhes; and, together with all this, 
the gaudy trappings the happy man's bedight with; 
the port, the grace, the confidence that alf this gives 
to ignorance and nonſenſe: but if you will conſi- 
der this truly, you will find all this mere pageantry 
and apparition, nothing ſolid nor real in it. As for 
gay cloathing, it is an advantage not worth the 
1 Takin of, it is the pride of children, and the 
- _ weakett of women: the little ſou] that converſes 
+ _ no. higher than the looking glaſs, and a fantaſtie 
' dreſs, may help to make up the ſhew of the world; 
but muſt not be reckoned amongſt the rational in- 
habitants of it; ſerving only as painture, images | 
and ornaments to the ſtage, not actors on it. As to 
all the reſt, they ſeem to enjoy ſome pre-eminence, 
but do not: the mean man eats his morſe} with 
more pleaſure, becauſe more appetite; and fleeps 
with more delight, becauſe with more eaſe, nei - 
ther oppreſſed! in body by luxury, nor in mind · by 
care: The fleep of a labouring man is ſweet, whe- 
| ther be eat little or much; but the abundance of the 
rich will not ſuffer him to ſleep, Eccleſ. 5.12. All 
the reſt, as numerous attendants, many . 
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Ax HAPPINESS. 103 
flocks of paraſites, and the like, are but mere in- 


cumbrance, the unweildineſs of a groſs and heavy 


body. All theſe ſerve to increaſe the noiſe and hur- 
ry, the care and the pomp, but not the pleaſure or 


enjoyment of the wealthy: hence was that obſer- 


vation of Solomon, I riches ' increaſe, - they are in- 


creaſed that eat them; and what profit has the owner 


thereof, ſaving the beholding of it with his eyes ? ibid. 
A moſt extraordinary happineis this, to be the hoſt 
of the neighbourhood, to have one's houſe the ren- 

dezvous of the idle and the gluttunnous, of buf- 
foons and flatterers ! and yet if the rich live other- 
wiſe, preſently they grow infamous and ſtink, they 
are looked upon as Indian graves, where wealth is 
not laid up, but loſt and buried; they are loaded 
with the curſes of ſome, with the hatred of others, 
and with the cenſures of all; and this is almoſt as 
bad as to be peſtered with impertinencies and flat- 
tery. This is the whole of the matter, if people 
55 and admire, it is their ignorance; if they 

awn or flatter, it is their baſeneſs; but ſtill re- 
member, it is the people, it is the croud that doth 
this. Should a man of letters or of ſpirit be over - 
awed by the laws of cuſtom or ſome unhappy ne- 
ceſſity, into the commiſſion of this idolatry, he 
could not but deſpiſe the idol he bowed down to, 
and ſee it a mere lump of wood or ſtone, notwith- 


Canding its gaudy dreſſes; tho I acknowledge, 1 


comprehend not what can reduce a philoſopher to this 
piece of ſhameful diſſimulation; the foul that is great 
in itſelf, is ſo in deſpite of fortune; he that can live 
virtuouſly, can live happily in the loweſt ſtate : and 
he that deſires but little, has no need of much: he 
that can deſpiſe riches, can deſpiſe the inſolence and 


pride of the rich: in one word, he that can come. 
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mand himſelf, needs be a ſlave to none. 
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Aſter all, I think it were poſſible to evince the 
miſchievouſneſs of wealth as plainly as I have its 
uſeleſſneſs; but that were to preſs the point further 
than my preſent deſign requires: for my buſineſs 
wuas to ſhew, either that fortune was not neceſſary to 
1 our happineſs, or as far as it is, that it is in our own 
power; both which I may now preſume myſelf to 
have ſufficiently performed. I will therefore paſs on 
to the objeCtion from fate. DUE AR TEASE” 2A 
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e notion of fate flated. Man's fondneſs. Fate 
rem ſprritual pride and luſeneſs. Fate impugned, 
= I. By authority. Various opinions about it, and its 
_: cauſes, The extent of its empire. The mind ex- 
| empt. The true 4 ene, between the Pythago- 

rean and Stoic fai. Different opinions about the 
neceſſity implied in fate—Chriftian fate worſe than 
Pagan. 2. By reaſon and revelation. Fate cannot 
dierive itſelf from matter, nor from God: it is re- 
pugnani to ſenſe and experience. The conſequences f 
fate. Scripture cleared from countenancing fate. 
Demonſftrated from the nature of God, his declared 
cuil and government. 5 Rs 


A Mongſt the many - ſhifts and devices men have 
invented to quiet conſcience, and at once to 


a. - excuſe and enjoy their luſts, this is 
7 7 718 LA none of the leaſt, that they impute 

all to fate; not only the events that 
befal them, but even their crimes and follies, as I., 
Juvenal 
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arreR HAPPINESS. T05 
Juvenal did the d iſſoluteneſs of Peribomins ; that is; 
they believe, or would be thought to do ſo, that all 
our affections and actions, and all events that befal 
us, are inevitable; that no prudence can prevent, 
no * induſtry fruſtrate the decrees of fate, againſt 
which we ſtruggle but in vain. This is the popular 
and general notion of fate, taught firſt by Demo- 
eritus, Empedecles, Heraclitus and Leucippus, and fo _, 
derived dawn from age to age, and prevailing moſtly _ 
amongſt the multitude. Thus Bacchylides in Stobæ- 
us's eclogue, expreſſes the popular notion of fate: 
It is not in man to chooſe his late, whether wealthy 
Peace, or inexorable war, or all. confounding ſedition; 
but fate, the ſovereign arbiter of each, leads us on 
blind - and hood-winked to our ruin, And Euripides 
expreſſes the other part of the opinion, containin 
the adamantine chain, the inſuperable neceſſity of 
fate; thus; poeoipe d gre Quay Hie; BE Con 
pic rug &TWoVIa G ud r TeoJuues 4 Toyov 
dee. It is not permitted us to ſhun our deſtiny ;, nor can 
any human prudence. ward its blows ; nor can any thing 
but 7 and fruitleſs troubles attend our contention 
, #4 1 12 1 
It is a ſign of a deſperate cauſe, or deſperate im- 
pudence, to diſpute againſt our common ſenſe, and 
to defy the daily experience of mankind; and yet all 
this the abettors of an univerſal fate (ſuch as this is) 
are 1 of: for they deny that liberty in man 
hich all laws, divine and human, all exhortations 
and advices, all commendation and reproof, i. &. 
plainly God and man, do ſuppoſe: for if the mind 
of man were over-ruled, if his preſent and future 
ſtate were fixed and determined by a fatal and _ 
2 . Ora 
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hortation would be uſeleſs and impertinent; ſo all 


reproof would be unjuſt, and all praiſe and reward 


unileſerved: and yet tho' the affertion of fate be op- 
© preſſed and over born by all theſe abſurdities, it 
wants not at this day its maintainers and fticklers : 
for there are who maintain a neceſſity in human af- 
fairs and events, derived from the influence of hea- 
venly bodies. Which notion of fate, take in the 
words of Manilius, | V 


Fata regunt orbem, certd ſtant omnia lege, 
Longaque per certos ſignantur tempora curſus. 

Naſcentes morimur, - fini/que ab origine pendet. 

Os \ > 8b» Manil. Aſtronomicon. 4. 


Fate rules the world, fia d laws do all thirgs guide, 
Aud long time through their certain channels ſide. 
Death of the birth, of the beginning ib end, _ 
Aud all th events of human life depend. 


And there are others, who, tho' they condemn 


judicial aſtrology in ſet treatiſes writ againſt it, do 


et maintain ſuch eternal decrees as imply a more 


inflexible fate than any Pagan but Democritus, and 
thoſe juſt now mentioned with him, did ever hold; 
nay, a fate more impious than that of Democritus: 
for, what he imputed to ſenſeleſs matter, theſe do to 
Cod ; and as much more rigid as it is more impi- 
ous than his; for he never thought of another 
life wherein eternal miſery ſhould puniſh thoſe acti - 
ons that were unavoidable in this. at 

No the reaſon why this doctrine of fate, this 
en lg abſurd and baffled doctrine is ſo 
Man's fondneſs for greedily embraced and eagerly 


fate, whence, defended by many, is very 
7” plain; it feeds the vanity and 
LF DIODE curioſity 
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| euriolity of ſome, and the pride of others; it is a 
luſcious pleaſure to curious and vain minds, to fan- 
cy themſelves maſters of a ſtarry cabbala, able to 
ſpell out and interprete the laws of fate, and pry in- 
to the deftinies of future ages, which are covered 
with thick clouds and impenetrable darkneſs to all 
but them alone: it is a delicious pleaſure, no 
doubt of it, to the proud and haughty, and ill- na- 
tured, to ſee themſelves careſſed and exalted by God 
as his particular favourites, while the miſerable mul- 
titude, the reſt of mankind, are excluded from the 


capacity, and, much more, the hopes of happineſs 


and heaven; and, in general, it is a ready apology 
for idleneſs and luſt, and all manner of fins: for 
men might ſin confidently and without remorſe, if 
they did fin fatally; or rather, nothing could be 
branded with the infamy of fin and fhame, when 
whatever men did, were the effect, the unavoidable 
effect of nature and neceſſity, an act of obedience 
to thoſe fatal laws which they could not tranſgreſs. 
Tertullian therefore ſpeaks very properly, when he 
faith, Mentis male impetus vel fato vel aſtris impu- 
tant, nolunt ſuum eſſe quod malum agnoſcunt: Th 
impute the heat and ſallies of their luſt to flars and 
ate, being umwilling to charge themſelves with the 
guilt of that which they own ta be evil. This is the 
uſe Cereulis makes of this doctrine of fate in Taritus:®' 
the Roman legions had behaved themſelves very un- 
worthy of the name and reputation they poſſeſſed, 
and were extremely dejected under the conſcience of 
it; therefore he, to chear and encourage them, and 


to wipe off the ſtain and diſhonour of their miſ- 5 


demeanour, imputed to fate that which ought with 
OY e eee W truth 


* 


Donee Cerealis mulceret animos, fato ata dictitans quæ mili- 
1 ducumque diſcordia, vel frauce hoſtium eveniſſent. Tacit. 
4. H- 
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8 truth to have been imputed to the diſſenſion ha their 
leaders and themſelves, - and to the fraud and cun- i 
ning of their enemies. From this little that has | 


been ſaid, as it appears why proud and vicious men 
contend for fate ; ſo does it likewiſe of what im- 


| * portance it is to free mens minds from a perſuaſion 


ſo pernicious to the intereſt of virtue, the peace of | 
1 ublic, the e of man, and the honour 
To which purpoſe, that I may contribute al I 
can. I'll conſider, _ 
Bah, On which fide ſtands the advantage of au- 
fthority, whether for or againſt fate, _ 
Secondly, What plain reaſon, and as plain reve- 
lation, do dictate in this point. | 
As to the firſt, I will not pretend to make a juſt 
| and intelligible collection of the die- 
Ben of rent notions which have been taken 
opinions con- up of fate; it is evident from that 
cerning fate which Grotius has done of this kind, 
and its cauſe. not only how tedious and voluminous, 
but alio how obſcure and confuſed the 
diſcourſes of men have been on this ſubject: I ſhall 
only therefore, as far as my memory will ſerve me, 
conſider their opinions in ſuch a manner as the na- 
ture of this preſent inquiry ſhall oblige me. Moſt 
| philoſophers do agree in one general notion of fate, 
that it is a connexion or ſeries of cauſes ſucceſſively 
depending upon one another, . and producing a ne- 
ceſſary effect or event, Pi 1 ] d rg α os 
(Nemeſius.) Opinions concerning the firſt ground | 
or original of this neceſſary connexion or depend- 
ence were very various; ſome aſcribing it to 
dzmons or ſpirits, ſome to the influence of ſtars, 
ſome to the circumaction or whirling about of the 
heavens, ſome to an univerſal ſoul, . ſome to the 


tore of enen, ſome to the contexture and con- 
triyvance 
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trivance of nature, others to atoms, and others to 
God: and indeed fince matter or mind are the two 
only things into which all philoſophers have ulti- 
mately reſolved their ſearch and inquiries after the 
original of all things, they ought to have looked 
for no other original of fate than one of theſe two 
But this concerns my preſent queſtion but very lit 
tle; for if man be over-ruled and determined 

fatal laws, it matters little how he came to be ſo: 
nor did I mention this variety of opinions for any o- 
ther reaſon than this, that it gives us juſt occaſion 
to ſuſpect faith itſelf as an erroneous and ill-ground- 
ed poſition ; for obſcurity, and intricacy, and mul- 
tiplicity of different notions about the ſame thing, 
are the general marks of falſhood and error. ) 


Terr * 
3 


But there are two things very material to be 
inquired after. 1 8 1 
Fir/t, How far the empire or dominion of fate 
was generally extended. - \ LL ERR 
And Secondly, What kind of neceſſity, or what 
degrees of it were generally ſuppoſed to conſti- 
tute fate. 8 ZEA 7 a: 3 
As to the extent of its power, this one thing is 
very remarkable, that the heathens ak 
did exempt the mind of man from 1. The extent of 
its ſovereignty. Democritus indeed its empire. 
believed the foul of man as neceſſa . 
rily and fatally moved by the impreſſion of his atoms, 
as any other natural or irrational body. But Epicu- 
rus deſerted him in this; and following the conduct 
of common ſenſe and experience, acknowledged the 
liberty of the ſoul of man, and laboured (as Plu- 
zarch tells us) with all his might to aſſert it, and to 
- Preſerve the diſtinction of virtue and vice, which 
fate deſtroys: to ſerve this hypotheſis it was, that he 
Vol. I. 666 
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anvented that new motion of his atoms, called by 
Lucretius, clinamen, ſufficiently expoſed by Tully, 
and how well defended by Gaſſendus, I am not con- 
cerned to examine: for I have produced his opinion 


only as an inſtance of the clearneſs of this truth, 4 


that the ſoul of man is not ſubject to fate: for had 


not its liberty been undeniable and ſelf-evident, the 


principles of Ep:icurus's philoſophy had certainly o- 


bliged him to follow Democritus in this, as in all o- 


ther points, and to have believed the ſoul itſelf o- 
ver- ruled by fate. The poets indeed made the mo- 
narchy of fate ſo univerſal, that they believed the 

ods themſelves ſubject to it. Thus Jupiter, in 
1 bemoans the fate of his Sarpedon, which he 
could not prevent. And thus another poet repre- 
ſents Apollo ſtriving in vain, by all the power of art, 
and virtue of herbs to reſtore life to his Hyacinibus. 
Nor was this the only poetic fancy ; . it is uſual with 
Plato to extend the dominion of fate over the gods 


themſelves: but this was no wonder; for fate with 


him imports the immutable laws of the ſupreme 
God, and gods, thoſe ſpirits that were created by 
him. The Stoics indeed (at leaſt ſome of them) 
aſſigned a worſe reaſon for this ſovereignty of fate; 


namely, that the ſupreme architect could not cor- 


rect the defects and incapacities of matter. After 


all this, it is no wonder that St. Au/?in (de Civ. 


Dei, I. F. c. I.) ſhould take this to be the general 
notion of fatal events, that they were ſuch as pro- 
ceeded from the neceſſity of I know not what order, 
maugre God and man. But all this while it muſt 
be remembered, that this dominion of fate, tho' it 


limited the power, did not over-awe or neceſſitate 
the will of their gods. And no wonder: for I ne- 


ver find, as I remarked before, that any but Demo- 
critus and his tribe did extend the dominion of his 
fate over the ſoul of man. Hlierocles makes the Py- 

| thagorean 
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thagerean fate nothing elſe but the execution of that 
immutable divine decree, that the virtuous ſhould 
be rewarded, and the vicious puniſhed ; and at the 
ſame time doth utterly deny that man is any way ne- 
ceſſitated or over-ruled in his choice or actions. 
Alcinous, repreſenting the Platonic fate, determines 
indeed the event of things fatal; but at the ſame 
time he leaves the minds of men poſſeſſed of their 
juſt and natural liberty. And whatever unavoida- 
ble connexion of cauſes the Stoics talked of, no one 


did more exalt and magnify the liberty and power of 


the mind of man: * ſo that Nemęſius might very 
well in general affirm, that the wiſeſt of the Greeks 
believed mens minds free, and the events of their 
actions fatal, whether he had reſpect to the former 
or the later: for thus far the Pythagorean, Platonio 
and Stoic agreed, that the mind of man was free, 
that events were fatal. Now it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that they who did not judge the calamitous or 
proſperous iftues of outward things to deſerve evil, 
ſhould place ſuch events wholly out of our own 
power, and deem them no way dependent upon our 
behaviour: it is enough that they left man's true 
happineſs, i. e. wiſdom and virtue in his own power, 
which they always did. Am g e (Veil. Otol) 
X) lde ce Twy M pomreiuy 5 39 TOI jt 1a] - 
Noi Neu re, ive pwn rein 6 avygwros k 
GUT To Trav tTFtvro. ( Marcus Anton. |. 2. ) And it 
deſerves here to be remembered, that they confined 
this fatality of events to this life : for ſuch of them 
as did believe the eternal duration, or immortality of 
the ſoul, did alſo believe, that its miſery or happt- 


neſs in that ſtate, did depend on its behaviour in 
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this. But how came the Platonics and Pythagoreans, 
| who ſet that value upon temporal things which they 


_ cellity of fate. 
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deſerved, to agree thus far with the Szozcs, in aſſert- 


. ing the fatality of events? Or, how came the ſtorm 


and fury of all writers to light ſo heavily only upon the 
$toics fate, if theſe taught the ſame thing with P- 
thagoras and Plato? They did indeed all of them 
acknowledge events fatal, and yet they differed 
widely in their notion of this fatality. 


For, Fir/t, The Stoic fate depended partly upon 


matter, partly upon God; whereas the Platonic fate 
depended wholly upon the will of a wiſe, powerful 
and good God. | I 
Secondly, The Pythagorean and Platonic did be- 
lieve good and evil to be diſpenſed by a divine and 
immutable law; but ſo, that one ſhould be the re- 
ward of virtue, and the other the puniſhment of 
vice: fo that fate with them was nothing elſe but 
the execution of thatdecree of God in the prophet, 


Say ye to the righteous, it ſhall be well with him; for 


they /hall eat the fruit of their doings. Moe unto the 
wicked, it ſhall be ill with him; for the reward of his 
hands fhall be given bim. Iſa. 33. But the Stoics, in 


their aſſertion of the fatality of events, had no ſuch 


regard to the virtue or vice of man: nor did they 
ſettle or ſuppoſe any ſuch neceſſary connexion or de- 
pendence between vice and virtue of man on the 
one hand, and puniſhment and reward on the other. 

Thirdly, Tho' the Platonics taught, that all things 
were comprehended within the compaſs of fate, that 
is, the general and immutable laws of the ſupreme 
Being ; yet did they not all believe that all particu- 
lars were decreed and determined: whereas the 
Stoics (if we follow the common opinion) did not 
exempt any particular event from the over-ruling ne- 
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ArrER HAPPINESS. 


1 Quicguid patitur mortale genus, 
Duicquid facimus, venit ex alto. 


IV hatever ill unhappy man ſuſtains, 
hate er he doth, tis what his fate ordains. 


And, La/!ly, The neceſſity of the Stoic fate was 
rigid and inflexible; but that of the Platonic was 
not, or at leaſt, not in all caſes. And this puts me 
in mind of the | 

Second thing conſiderable in the notion of fate, 
i. e. what kind of neceflity, or what degrees of it 
are ſuppoſed to render an event fatal? The Stoics 
did indeed think, that the neceſſity of fate was un- 
controulable, irreſiſtible, inevitable; tho' I can- 
not deny, but that the opinion of Chryſippus and 
Seneca too (as he explains it ſomewhere in his natu- 
ral queſtions) concerning fate, if placed in an ad- 
vantageous light, would look with a more pleaſing 
and favourable aſpect upon the liberty of man: but 
let the Stoics think what they will, I do not find that 
others thought ſuch a neceſſity as this alone, and no- 
thing leſs ſufficient to make up fate, or over-ruling 
influence of the ftars; did yet believe, that the e- 
vil they threatened, might be diverted by prayers, 
ſacrifices and other rites, according to that of 1 5 
ius; * T here are no infiuences, no aſpects of ſlars 
fo fraward and malignant, ſo fatal and irreſi/tibie, 
but that prayers and expiations may ſruceten and miti- 
gate them, or elſe prevail with thoſe powers which ga- 

3 | Vern 
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14 Ar INQUIRY. 
© wern them, to divert their menaces. Beſides this, the 


diſtinction of fate into denunciative and peremptory 
or conditional, was very well known to the heathens. 


This laſt was a fate, whoſe neceſſity depended upon 


ſome antecedent conditions, upon ſome ſuppoſitions 
which might or might not be fulfilled. "This, Ser- 
vius diſcourſes largely of upon that place of Virgil: 


Nam quia nec fato, meritä nec morte peribat, 
Sed miſera ante diem | 


Before her day fell the unhappy maid, 
By love, not fate, nor her own crimes betray'd. 


Where he that pleaſes may ſee many inſtances of 


this conditional fate. And, to come to an end, the 
neceſſity of fate, in the opinion of Ariſtotle and Epi- 


curus, if Gaſſendus repreſents it rightly, was not an 


inflexible uncontroulable one, but one ſubject to al- 
teration and change, to chance and many impedt- 
ments, being nothing elſe but that energy or efficacy 
in natural bodies, which the wiſdom of man did often 
prevent, the induſtry and courage of man did often 


maſter, and chance did often hinder and over- rule. 
By all this we fee plainly how careful the heathens 


were, that the neceſſity of fate might not deſtroy the 
liberty of man; how earneſtly they contended for 


ſuch a fatality of events, as might not cancel man's 


obligation to virtue, nor diſcourage him from the ex- 
pectation and purſuit of happineſs: for now to draw 


to a point, and to make ſome uſe of this tedious re- 


cital of the Pagan notions of fate: if we aſſert a Sto- 
ical fate, we yet leave the wiſe man whatever en- 
couragements he can derive from the rewards of an- 
other life, and whatever ſatisfaction he can derive 
from virtue itſelf in this. And certainly, tho' tem- 
poral events were fatal without any connexion to, 
| n 
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or dependance upon the choice and actions of man; 
yet even on this ſuppoſition, virtue were eligible, as 
that which teaches us to enjoy proſperity, and bear 
bravely that prong which we could not prevent: 
but, if with other philoſophers, we did believe, not 
only that the ſucceſs of another life, but even that 


of this too, did depend wholly upon our behaviour: 


and that events were therefore only fatal, becauſe 
thoſe decrees of God which did award happineſs to 
the virtuous, and miſery to the wicked, -are fixed 
and immutable ; then we could not deſire more 
powerful encouragements to virtue, or more evident 
proof that it is in our own power to be happy. If 
we grant the neceſſity that makes up fate, flexible 


and mutable ; or if we ſuſpend a fatal event upon 


conditions, as it were but reaſonable to imagine that 
all evil ones are ſuſpended ; there will be no reaſon 
to queſtion whether man's happineſs be in his own 
power. If we make the neceſſity of a denunciative 
fate, which even wiſdom and virtue cannot fur- 
mount, extend itſelf to ſome few things; and that 
fate or fortune, which drags only fools and fluggards 
in chains after it, more general and univerſal; which 
is a notion Cœlius Rhodiginus (l. x. c 20.) ſeems to 
have taken from the Platonics; we meet with nos 
thing in all this which can rationally deter the in- 
duſtry and hopes of any man. If laſtly, with Ari- 
ſtotle and Epicurus, we attribute no more force or 
ſtrength to fate, than to the efficacy of natural cau- 
ſes, which, we experience every day, is not irreſiſt- 
ible (for the mind overcomes thoſe inclinations we 
derive from natural temper, and life may be length- 
ened or ſhortned by temperance or luxury ; it being 
a flame which is not of itſelf fo inextinguiſhable, 
but that it requires our care to cheriſh it, and barren . 
grounds may be improved and cultivated, &c. ) then 
nothing is more evident than that it behoves us = 
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FP act like men, fince our reaſon and virtue have their- 
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neceſſary tendency and efficacy, as well as any other 
natural cauſes ; and fince the concurrence of our en- 
deavours may ſo much more properly be ſuppoſed. 
neceſſary to promote our happineſs, than the influ- 
ence of ſtars, as it has a more direct and immediate 
operation upon our affairs, than the motion of thoſe 
heavenly bodies can have. Mw 
And now who would expect to find that fate in 
1 the chriſtian, which was baniſhed the 
Chriſtian Pagan world ? who would expect that 
fate worſe the mind of man ſhould be fettered 
than Pa- and bound by a more inexorable and 
gan. deplorable neceſſity now in this age of 
| light and grace, than ever it was in 
| the thickeſt darkneſs of Paganiſm ? who 
could now betieve that man's eternal ſucceſs, in a- 
nother life, ſhould be as fatal as ever the Stoic did 
believe his temporal one in this? or who could ever 
imagine that Chriſtians would charge that upon the 
decrees of a wiſe and good God, which the Heathens 
out of their honour for him, did ever refuſe to do? 
for thoſe of them who made fate entirely the decree 
of God, did believe that in the diſpenſation of evils, 
God did wholly regard mens crimes and fins ; that 
there was no other fate attended any man than what 
he was himſelf the author of. And they who did 
believe a fatality of events without any dependence. 
upon the behaviour of man, did impute it to matter, 
not to God ; to the deficiency of the one, not to the 
zwill of the other. It is true, fuch a fate is not to 
be found in the ſcriptures, as we ſhall ſee anon ; nor 
is it to be found in the Fathers of the church: we 
may find Fu/tin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and 
St. Au/iin himfelf, (however accuſed by ſome as 
a fataliſt ) zealouſly diſputing againſt the Pagan fate. 
What would they have done, had there been the 
| UC 
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ſuch a notion of fate as has ſince prevailed amongſt 
ſome Chriſtians ; which is briefly this, that the 
eternal miſery of nineteen parts of the world, (1 
ſpeak modeſtly) and the eternal happinefs of the 
twentieth, is fatal ; that the means conducing to theſe 
ends are fatal; the one being ſhut up under the in- 
vincible neceſſity of natural impotence, and rejection 
from ſufficient grace; the other being called and acted 
by grace zrre/i/tible ; that this neceſſity of fate is the 
reſult of a divine decree, that this decree proceeded 
from mere arbitrary 2010, without any regard to the 
behaviour of man, They that cried out againſt the 
Pagan fate, that it ſubverted humane life, that it de- 
feated all laws, that,it left man no uſe of his reaſon, 
that it left no place for rational hopes or fears ; with 
what bitter invectives muſt they needs have aflaulted 
this fate? the-P>gan fate left the will free; this bound 
and fettered, not only bereaved of natural power 
and liberty (for we contend not about that), but 
deſtitute of grace and divine aſſiſtance: the Pagan 
fate, in the opinion of a great many, if not moſt, 
did not teach a rigid and inflexible neceſſity; this 
| doth : they amongſt the Pagans” who taught the 
neceſſity of fate inexorable, underſtood it of neceſſity, 
in temporal events ; but this fate extends it to eternal 
ones. The Stoic, the great aſſerter of fate, acknow- 
ledged, nay, eagerly contended, that man might be 
virtuous and happy in 8 of fate; but theſe 
men make human happineſs and virtue the very 
object of their fate; making fin and miſery, virtue 
and happineſs, as fatal as any events whatever. 

In vain now ſhall any one of them think to ex- 
cuſe their doctrine from the imputation of fate, by 
telling us (as * ſome do) that fate in the Pagan 
notion, did involve God as well as man within the 
compaſs of its neceſſity: that what they teach, is 
nothing 
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Invidia poſſis exonerare deos, 


Since heavenly powers to cur's 4 fate ſubject be, 
The gods you cannot but from envy free. 
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nothing elſe but God's voluntary decree. This is a 
miſerable ſhift; for this doth not at all lighten the 
weight of that fatal neceſſity that lies upon unhappy 
man, to think that God is not ſubject to the ſame: 
nay,. on the quite contrary, the Pagan notion was 
more eaſie to the mind; and whili it freed God 
from the guilt of man's ruin, it frees man from all 
hard and irreligious thoughts of God.  - 


Numina chm videas diris obnoxia fatis, 


Mart. 


It was pure piety in the Szoic, to impute that fata- 


lity of event, which he thought independent of the 


good or ill behaviour of man, to any thing rather 


than to God; what impiety ! but I have done, 
I have ſufficiently conſidered which way the ſtream 
of authority runs; and it evidently appears. to be 
againſt all ſuch notions of fate, as put it out of a 
man's power to be virtuous and happy, and deter- 


mine his fin and miſery wholly necęſſary and unavoid- 


able. I will now proceed to conſider, 8 

Secondly, what plain reaſon and as plain revelatio 
do dictate in this point. Thou doſt believe fate, 
and therefore doſt deſpair of happi- 
Reaſon and neſs: thy ſenſe muſt be plainly this, 
revelation a- all is in the power of fate, nothing 
gainſi fate. in thine own; there is nothing in 
thee to do that can contribute to make 
thee virtuous or happy. Whence can this neceſſi- 


ty, this fate proceed? there are but two princi- 
_ ples were ever fancied to be the firſt cauſes of all 


things, God and matter. Doſt thou believe this 
neceſſity proceeds from matter, from the motion of 
7 atoms, 
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St. Auſtin argues, does ſubvert the foundation of all 
religion; for he who believes that he depends upon 
fate, not God, can have no ſufficient reaſon for the 
worſhip of that God, on whom. he hath no de- 
pendence: but this is that, peradventure, thou 
wouldſt have. Well, when thou art able to prove 
reaſon and underſtanding to derive themſelves from 

endleſs atoms; when thou canſt find out any kind 
of natural motion of matter or atoms, which can 
be the cauſe of freedom in the will, any motion 


that can at once be neceſſary (for fo all motion of 


atoms muſt, be it of what kind it will) and yet free 
too ; for ſuch all my deliberations and all my choi- 
ces I make, prove the motion of the mind to be; 
then I will acknowledge a fate, not only independ- 
ent from, but, if thou wilt, ſuperiour to God; 
then I will forbear all farther attempts of charity, 
as vain, and leave thee to thy fate and miſery: 
but theſe are notions ſo abſurd in themſelves, that 
no ſimilitudes, no arguments, can make them ap- 
pear one jot more ridiculous or irrational than they 
do, to all men of ſenſe at the firſt hearing. There 
are ſome errors as well as truths, that are ſelf-evi- 
dent; there needs no demonſtration to convince 
us, that the one are errors and the other truths; 
and of this kind are the errors we are ſpeaking of; 
if a man ſhould aſſert that death is the original of 
life, that ſenſeleſs matter gives being to an under- 
ſtanding mind, that neceſſity is the parent of liber- 
ty, and ſuch like; it were an unpardenable weak- 
neſs in any man to think, that ſuch aſſertion did 
ſtand in need of a laborious confutation. But there 
are who ſuppoſe God the author of all things, and 
yet ſuppoſe events fatal too; the former opinion 
was ridiculous, this is impious: for ſuppoſe man- 
kind fatally guided by the influence of the ſtars, 


and 
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atoms, or the influence of ſtars? This belief, as 
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and that theſe ſtars have received this power and e- 
- 7, , + nergy from God; is it not natural for every man 
to break out into the werds of St. Au/tin; * How 
- eutragiouſly do theſe men reproach heaven, whilſt they 
believe thoſe crimes and villainies decreed by that auguſt 
ſenate and glorious court in heaven, which had any city 
upon earth decreed, it had deſerved to have been damn- 
eld by the common vote, and razed to the ground by the 
united arms of mankind. When I conſider, that 
the ſtars are the work of God, that their order and 
; motion was preſcribed by him, that whatever vi- 
ur and efficacy they have, they have received from 
im; and then remember, that God is a moſt in- 
finitely kind and good Being; I ſhould eaſily ſuf- 
fer myſelf to be perſuaded, that they could ſhed no 
influence uporf this lower world, but what were 
extremely beneficial to it; that they could have no 
aſpects but what were favourable and benign: I 
could eaſily believe, that all the inclinations they 
form in the body (if they form any) could be no o- 
ther than innocent and virtuous: I can never be- 
lieve, that luſt or falſhood, malice or cruelty, can 
come down from above; that our minds ſhould be 
impregnated with fin and folly by the influences of 
heaven. No, certainly, if there be any virtue in 
the ſtars that extends itſelf to man, it muſt rather 
be the ſeed of life, and health, and virtue, than of 
diſeaſes, death or vice. I can eaſily fall in with 
the opinion of thoſe learned men in Cælius Rho- 
 arginus 
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Illi verò qui poſitionem ſtellarum quodammodo decernen- 
tium qualis qui ſque fit, et quid ei proveniat boni quidve mali ac- 
eidat, ex Dei voluntate 8 ft eaſdem clas putant ha- 
dere hanc poteſtatem traditam fibi a ſumma illius poteſtate, ut 
volentes iſta decernant, magnam ceœlo faciunt injuriam; in cu- 
jus velut clariſſimo ſenatu ac ſplendidiſſima curia ſcelera facienda 
decerni, qualia fi aliqua terrena civitas decreviſſet, genere hu - 
mano decernente fuerat evertenda. Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. 5. 
C. 1. a : 
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diginus (Antig. lect. l. x. c. 20.) who thought that 
the virtue of celeſtial bodies which tended of itſelf 
to excellent ends, was (marred and perverted by 
vicious education. And ſo the gravity of Saturn 


did degenerate into ſullenneſs, nigardlineſs and me- 


lancholy ; the magnanimity of Mars into raſhneſs and 
fool-hardineſs; the ſharpneſs and ſagacity of Mer- 
cury into miſchievous craft and ſubtilty; the ſweet- 
neſs and gentleneſs of Venus into filthy luſt, and fo 
on. And this thought does well become every one 
that pretends to any religion, whether revealed or 
natural: for this is conſonant to the excellency of 
the divine nature. | a ues 

But this ſort of fate \pringing from the influence 
of any natural bodies, is not only _ 
repugnant to reaſon, but to our Fate repugnant 


ſenſe and experience: for nothing t ſen/s and eu- 


is more plain than this, that any perience. 

ſuch influence cannot affect the * N 
mind, but through the body; and we do frequent- 
ly find our reaſon aſſerting its power and dominion 
againſt all the force and ſtrength of the body. Nor 


doth reaſon only, but in every nation law and cu- 


ſtom, triumph over the ſtrongeſt inclinations of na- 
ture. As the innocence of the Seres, the chaſtity 
of thoſe in Arabia and Oſroene, the abſtinence of 
the Brachmans, and numerous inſtances, which, 
he that pleaſes, may ſee in Bardeſanes the Syrian, 
and others, does abundantly manifeſt, that their 
manners are the effect, not of the influence of thoſe 
planets that rule their birth, but of thoſe Jaws and 
cuſtoms that rule their country. Since therefore 


that neceſſity which our natural tempers and incli- 


nations do impoſe upon the mind, is the utmoſt 
fate that we can imagine to proceed from the influ- 
ence of any natural bodies, it is nonſenſe to ſup- 
poſe that fate inſuperable or uncontroulable, which 

Vol. I. L | 7 we 
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nation. 
The ſum of thoſe reaſons I have lined againſt 
fate, is this; if we make God the author of it, 
we impiouſſy charge him with what is repugnant to 
his nature; for a good God cannot be the cauſe of 
man's miſery: if matter, we ridiculouſſy ſuppoſe, 
that what is itſelf ſenſeleſs and inanimate, ſhould 
produce and govern a being endued with life, un- 
derſtanding and liberty: if the ſtars, we run again 
into the ſame abſurdities; for, if they have their 
fatal influence from God, then, properly ſpeaking, 
God is the author, they but the inſtrument, of our 
fate: if from themſelves, then our dependence on, 
and worſhip of God is vain; and beſides, we ab- 
ſurdly ſubject the reaſon and liberty of the mind 
of man to the ſenſeleſs tyranny of atoms. If, 
from the conſideration of the cauſes of fate, we 
deſcend to examine what our experience teaches us, 
what common ſenſe informs us, each of them bears 
witneſs to the Oy and liberty of the mind of 
2 71 : 
If we ſhould come in the laſt place, to examine 
what would be the conſequences 
The eee of a fatal neceſſity over- ruling 
fate. man and human affairs, they are 
| . ſuch. as are not only groſly con- 
tradictious i in themſelves, but fatal and deſtructive, 
both to the public and private good of mankind. 
It is true, were the liberty of doing evil taken from 
man, we ſhould have no reaſon to complain; for 
then there would be nothing wanting to: make the 
ſtate of man happy as that of angels, but immor- 
tality: but to bereave man of all power to do 
od, to neceſſitate and compel him to be wicked, 
how dreadful are the effects which muſt follow 
_ han: that -ſtains his hands in the blood of his 
ſovereign 
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ſovereign or his parent, will accuſe his 8 not 
himſelf; he that pollutes himſelf in the inceſtu- 
ous embraces of a mother or daughter, may defend 
his actions as his fate, not choice: and how readi= 
ly ſhall we do all that rage or Juſt invites us to, 


when there is an excuſe prepared for all we do; 


for he is no more blameable who commits the evil 
which he could not help, than he is worthy of praiſe 


who did the good which he could not forbear. 


Were it true, that whatever miſchief man did, 
he were neceſſitated to do; we might with more: 
juſtice arraign the ſtars and atoms, than malefact- 


ors: and all the-inſtruments of miſchief would: be: 


every jot as guilty and criminal, as the man that 
uſed them. ere this true, we might as properly. 
betake ourſelves to magic and inchantments, as to 
advices and exhortations, when we would reclaim. 
the vicious: nor yet could the one be more effe- 
ctual than the other; for what could alter what is 
unalterable? and for the ſame reaſon we might 
forbear our ſacrifices and prayers, fince what wal. 
be, muſt be, and cannot be otherwiſe. x 


Define fata deiim flecti ſperare en | 


You rive in vain, with pray Fas to move. 
The inexorable fates above. 


Repentance and tears then may be, what ae 
calls expiation, gre mentis ſolatia, The deluding 
dreams of a ſuperſtitious mind; but could never. 
procure us any real advantage ; 3 fo that on this, 
ſuppoſition, what is now thought the only wiſdom,, 

would be then the only folly of a ſinner, repen- 
tance. I think I may conclude here; for if it be. 
not by this time evident, whether reaſon be for or. 
"_ fate, we may juſtly ants of diſcovering, 

L 2 what. 
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what reaſon diQates in this or any other queſtion. 


I will now proceed to examine, | 


What plain text of ſcripture ſpeaks in this point. 
And here in the firſt place, we are to expect no 
other fate than what depends upon - 
God: for the ſcripture makes all Scripture a- 


things derive their original from him, gain/? fate. 


and all things depend upon him. 

There is but one Creator, and one Lord ; and 
therefore the creature can be ſubject to no laws, but 
ſuch as he enacts : ſo that whatever fate we now lie 
under, muſt be imputed to the voluntary decree of 
God. - Is then the eternal ruin of man fatal and 
unavoidable? if we enquire into the original of this 
unhappy neceflity, it muſt be ultimately reſolved 
into the divine will. When God then decreed the 
Inevitable ruin of man, under what notion did he 
conſider his ruin? under that of miſery ? or that of 
puniſhment ? if under the notion of puniſhment, this 
implies plainly, that we are to thank ourſelves for 
our ruin: for puniſhment is nothing elſe, but the in- 
fliction of that miſery which our fin and folly have 
deſerved. But if under the notion of miſery, haw 
can this conſiſt with the infinite goodneſs or wiſdom 
of God ? alas ! how contradictory is this to ſcripture ? 
there God ſwears that he delights not in the death 
of a ſinner ; this decree would ſuppoſe him to delight 
in the death of the innocent: there he is repreſented 
full of compaſſion, and flow to wrath, even upon the 
repeated provocations ; this decree repreſents him ſo 
addicted to wrath and cruelty, that he made a world 
on purpoſe to have whereon to exerciſe it, and doth 


exerciſe it; merely for the delight he takes in it: the 


ſcripture finally repreſents him full of divine love for 
mankind, and not only not deſirous they ſhould pe- 
riſh, but extremely defirous they ſhould be partakers 
of everlaſting life: this decree ſuppoſes him ſo utter an 
* | enemy 
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enemy to, and hater of mankind, that he made the 
far greater part to no other end, but only to make 
them miſerable. Let any unprejudiced perſon judge 
now, whether this be not as contradictory to the 
ſcripture as it is to ſenſe: nor is it poſſible that any 
one, unleſs prejudiced, ſhould look into holy writ, 


N 
* 


and not diſcern evidently that man's ruin is the effect 


of ſin, not only wilfully and preſumptuouſly com- 
mitted, but alſo obſtinately and impenitently perſiſt- 
ed in: and that God is fo far from being fond of our 
ſufferings and calamities, that he is ever and anon 
bewailing the diſappointment of his love, the defeat 


of his grace and mercy by our obſtinacy and impe- 


nitence : it is the voice of his ſon, it is the voice of 
God. O Feruſalem, Feruſalem, thou that killeft the 
prophets, and ſloneſt them which are ſent unto thees- 
haw often would I have gathered thy children together, 


even as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings, . 


and ye would not | Matth. 23. If therefore we de- 
ſire to know what the will of God is, with reſpe&-: 
to man, this is a.full and plain declaration of it;. 
there can be no other, much leſs any. contradictory - 
to this: if I may not confidently rely upon this de- 


claration of the divine will, there is no revealed 


truth that I can depend upon; nor can revelation 
ſtand us in any ſtead: for nothing can be aſſerted 
with greater perſpicuity or ſtronger aſſeveration. 
But I have no ſcruples in me about this matter, I 


have no fears nor jealouſies of any ſecret decree or  . 


latent will repugnant to his declared one I am as 
ſure that God is good and true, as that he is eternal * 
and almighty : and were he not, we could .reap but 
little comfort from all his other attributes, how 
great or glorious ſoever in themſelves. But, bleſſed 

be God ! if from examining thoſe declarations of 
his will, which God has made us, we proceed to 
examine the manner and method of his ggverny 
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x ment, as it relates to mankind (which is 1 
= & und the only way left us to judge of his will and 
= ' decrees) we "hat find no 2 in the whole 
- feries of divine diſpenſations, which can create in 
us the laſt ſuſpicion of lying under an arbitrary and 
tyrannical fate: nay, if we conſider the acts of di- 
vine” providence, we find the quite contrary ; that 
God fo governs the world, that the iſſues of things 
are not fatal and unavoidable, but dependent upon 
ourſelves; that God is free, man free, and the 
events of things free, from any inevitable ne- 
ceflity: God indeed is ever bound to do what is 
beſt, what is wiſeſt, and can do no otherwiſe ; 
this is the only fate God is ſubjeQ to; but a poſ- 
ſibility of different events is no way repugnant to 
his wiſdom, juſtice or goodneſs. In a proper ſenſe 
therefore there is no fate above him, that can im- 
poſe a neceſſity upon him; nor does he impoſe a- 
ny upon himſelf: if there are in any part of his 
ful vernment, a fatal and peremptory neceflity, we 


ould certainly find the tracts and footſteps of it 
inanimate and ſenſitive beings: how 

8 a liberty does God make uſe of in this part 
of his government! the ſun, whoſe courſe ſeems 
certain and invariable as the imaginary laws of 
fate, ſhall, if need be, ſtand ſtock ſtill, or what 
is more, move back ward towards it's eaſt. (Joſh. x.) 
An inſtance of both we read of in ſcripture, when 
God thought fit to execute his judgments upon the 
Amorites and condeſcended to give Hezekiah a 
miraculous aſſurance of his mercy : (2 King 20) 
The fire ſhall not exert its natural heat, but ſhall 
ceaſe to burn and conſume ;' and when he ſees fit 
{as in the caſe of the three children, Dan. 3.) 
become as harmleſs as the morning light : the 
waters {ſhall ceaſe to flow, as did the red fea, when 
the army of Hraei marched . it, and ſaw 
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ares HAP PIN. 
with horror and delight, the rowling waves Rand 
fixed and unmoved as the rocks and ſhores that 
bounded them; and yet what neceſſity, what fate 
can we conceive more immutable, whatever con- 
nexion of cauſes it be produced by, than that which 
makes the ſun move, the fire burn, the water low? 
If we conſider his government of kingdoms, where, 
if anywhere, the periods and revolutions of miſery 
and proſperity ſhould ſeem fatal and immutable; 
here again we ſhall find the footſteps of unqueſtion- 
able liberty; let us, for inſtance, conſider God's 
ernment of the Jews, what are the laws which 
God obliges himſelf to obſerve towards them ; 
IF ye walk in my flatutes,, and keep my 
3 and do them; then Tail Lev. 26. 3, 
give you rain in due ſeaſon, and the land 4, | 
ſhall yield her increaſe ; and the trees of 15 
the field ſball yield their fruit. your threſbing 
ſhall reach unto the vintage, and the vintage fhall 
reach unto the ſowing time; and ye fhall eat your 
bread to ihe full, and dwell in your land ſafely, &c. 
But if ye will not hearken unto me, and will net do 
all theſe commandments. And if ye- ſhall deſpiſe my 
fatutes, or if your foul abhor my judgments, ſo that 
you will not do all my commandments, but that ye 
break my covenant, I alſo will do this unto you; # 
will even appoint over you terror, conſumption, and | 
the burning ague, that ſhall conſume tis 
eyes, and cauſe ferrow of heart : and And 14, 15 
ye Hall ſow your ſeed in vain, for 16, Sc. 
your enemies ſhall eat it, &c. Dtn 
not God here lay life and death, good and evil, 
before them? is not the one and the other to be 
the effect of their own choice, their own beha- 
viour? Are we not reaſonably to ſuppoſe the {/ra- 
elites at the time of entering into that covenant, 
whereof theſe are the ſanctions, as capable —T 
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pineſs, as they were of miſery ? what was finally 
the iſſue of things? The eus rebelled and re- 
volted trom God; and as he threatened, they were 
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3 haraſſed and exhauſted by continual plagues and 
2 puniſhments. Well, did this happen fo, becauſe 
1 it could not happen otherwiſe? was this the event, 


the fatal event of things which God did really will, 
and peremptorily reſolve from the beginning, not- 
withftanding whatever profeffions he might make 
of his ſincere deſire of the welfare and proſperity of 
that people? Let God himſelf be the judge, who 
beſt underitands his own mind. O that my people 
had hearkened to me, and Iſrael had walked in my 
ways! £{ ſhould ſoon have ſubdued their enemies, 
and turned my hand againſt their adverſaries : the 
baters of te Lord ſhould have ſubmitted themſelves 
unto him, but their time ſhould have endured forever, 
Pſal 85. By this ſure, if we can judge of the 
meaning of God by any of his expreſſions, we may 
fafely conclude, not only that the obedience and 
proſperity of //rael were things poſſible, and con- 
ſequently their diſobedience and ruin were not fa- 
tal; bur alſo that their obedience and proſperity 
were the things which God did moſt heartily and 
ſincerely deſire. If we come to God's government 
of particular men, we may be ſure that this is of a 
piece with his government of mankind or kings | 
doms, it being nothing elſe but a more particular 
application of thoſe univerſal laws of wiſdom, 
oodneſs, and juſtice, by which he rules. An in- 
| 1288 of liberty in temporal events, we meet with 
in the voyage which St. Ze deſcribes; Acts 27. 
Verſe the tenth, we have St. Paul foretelling the 
fate that was like to attend themſelves and their 
ſhip, if they purſued the voyage they had reſolved on. 
Verſe 19 We meet with the accompliſtment in part 
of his prediction; darkneſs and horror invades 2 
x | | cas 
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ſeas break in upon them, and at the ſame breach 
had death entered, had not divine providence in- 
terpoſed in favour, and at the requeſt of St. Paul. 
Was their ſuffering fatal? was it unavoidable ? 
had they not eſcaped the tempeſt, if they had be- 
lieved St. Paul and not departed from Crete? Or 
was their obſtinacy or unbelief as fatal as the dan- 
ger and the damage which attended it? the ex- 
poſtulation of St. Paul, ver. 21. will eaſily clear 
this doubt, Ye ſhould have hearkened unto me, and 
not have looſed from Crete, and to have gained this 
harm and loſs. What then! fthall we think the 
iſſues of eternity fatal when thoſe of time, wherein 
we are comparatively fo little concerned, are free? 
ſhall God not only leave us the uſe of our reaſon, 
but alſo aſſiſt us by the aid of his providence for 
the avoiding temporal evils; and will he allow us 
neither for the avoiding of eternal ones? muſt 
temporal ruin be the effect only of our ſinful.choice 
and obſtinacy: eternal ruin the effect, not of our 
folly or fin, but fate? No ſurely; how often do 
we find God in the Revelation reſpiting his final 
ſentence, and giving men ſpace and time to repent, 
but they repented not, It is true; and this was 
their obſtinacy, not their fate: for if repentance 
had been impoſſible, to what purpoſe did God al- 
low them time for it? that they might fill up the 
meaſure of their iniquity : an excellent paraphraſe! 

whom ſhall I believe? God ſaith, he gave the ſin- 
ner time to repent; thou ſayeſt he gave him time 
to ſin: God ſays, he gave him time to make him- 


ſelf capable of mercy ; thou ſayeſt, he gave him 


time only to increaſe his guilt and puniſhment. 
How cruel are the mercies of ſome men? this is 
juſt ſuch a grace or favour, as griping uſurers 
vouchſafe the careleſs debtor, whoſe fortune and e- 
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Izhave now, I hope, diſperſed thoſe clouds which 
ſieemed to hover over our heads big with ſtorm and 


ruin; I mean, thoſe melancholy imaginations 
which ſcare and terrify the weak and ſuperſtitious 
minds of men. We may now boldly purſue, and 
poſſeſs ourſelves of happineſs: the way to it is o- 
pen, there is no cruel deity, no ſpiteful fortune, no 
inexorable fate that will oppoſe us; there is no 
God, but one of love and goodneſs, which moderates 
his almighty power, and tempers the ſeverity of his 
Juſtice : a God, who paſſionately deſires our hap- 
pineſs, and delights in nothing more than in pro- 
moting it: all is lightſome and chearful where he 
is; perfection and happineſs dwell with him; 


In his preſence is fulneſs of joy, and at his right-hand 


are pleaſures forevermore, Pſal. 16. He ſcatters 
and diſſipates evil and troubles by the light of his 
countenance; death and hell fly far from before 
him, and hide themſelves in their own darkneſs, 
What can we apprehend from ſuch .a God as this 


is! how can he delight in our miſery who is all 


love! no, nothing but our guilt or folly can raiſe 
our fears; we may reſt ſecure of his favour, if we 
do not deſpiſe it; nor can he ever be made our e- 


nemy, unleſs we firſt become the enemies of vir- 


tue and goodneſs: what then have we to fear? 
There is no fates but the immutable law of God, 
that univerfal law which adjudges happineſs to the 
righteous, and miſery to the wicked. There is no 
fortune but his providence ; which is nothing but 
the execution of that one general law, and the ap- 
plication of its ſeveral parts in particular inſtances. 
It is plain therefore, we have nothing now to fear, 


but ourſelves : if we be but true to our own rea- 


fon, and faithful to our intereſt, we may confident- 
ly preſume both of the aſſiſtance and reward of 


heaven: there is therefore nothing left now to e 
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cuſe us from the guilt of our own ruin, but only | 


that which is wont to be objected by ſuch as are 
enſlaved to ſome impious luſt, and groan under the 
weight of thoſe chains, which they made them- 


ſelves; I mean, an incapacity of happineſs: which 


is the fourth objection againſt the poſſibility of at- 
taining happineſs, and is now to be conſidered, 


* 


CHAP. VI. 
Of incapacity. 


The plea of incapacity ſuppeſes virtue a ſuffeient 
foundation of happineſs. Incapacity threefold, 


natural, moral, penal. There is no natural in- 


capacity of happineſs. Grace and nature recon- 


ciled. The ſtrength of each examined, and dex 
monſtrated in fact, with reference to cuſtom and 
faſhion. Pain and pleaſure. The force incli- 
nation examined. Dulneſs conſidered. And a light 
thoughtleſs temper. Sect. 2. Of moral incapacity. 
| The corruption of nature, and divine aſſiſtance, 
how far they influence the preſent ſulject. 3. Of 


penal incapacity. 


* E Y who urge their incapacity as an objecti- 


on againſt the poſſibility of attaining happi- : 
neſs, do ſuppoſe happineſs to conſiſt in virtue, in 


the pleaſure that flows from it, and the bliſs that 
will one day or other eternally reward it: they aC- 


knowledge, could they but be virtuous, they 


ſhould be happy; but they deſpair of obtaining 
ſuch a conqueſt over their vices, as may ſuffice to 
render their life ſmooth, equal and ſteady z and 
preſerve the peace of their conſcience, by giving 

. them 
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NQUIRY | 
them an unqueſtionable proof of their ſincerity to- 
wards God; without which it is impoſſible that 
they ſhould be filled with ratienal joy and peace, 
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or abound in a rational hope. This therefore muſt 
be the ſuppoſition of my following diſcourſe. 
There may be three different kinds of inca- 


pacities fanſied; which, for diſtinction ſake, P1I call 
natural, moral and penal: each of which may be 
thus explained in the notion the objector forms of 
them: penal incapacity is that deſperate ſtate where- 
in man is by God immutably rejected from pardon 
and aſſiſtance. Moral incapacity reſults from the 
ſtrength and abſoluteneſs of that dominion which 


ſin has eſtabliſhed over ſome men, through a long 


and continued courſe of wickedneſs : natural inca- 


pacity conſiſts in ſuch an unteachable ſtupidity of 


temper, or in ſuch violent and invincible inclina- 
tions to vice, or in ſuch a ſlightneſs, levity and in- 
conſtancy of mind, as render men utterly unfit to 
receive any laſting impreſſions of virtue, or to 


make any ſteady and reſolute attempt of attaining 


it. | : 
I will begin with this firſt: and here I deſire to 


| be excuſed, if I do not take upon me 
There is no to mark out the diftinct bounds and 
natural in- limits of nature and grace: theſe two 
capacity of ſiſters are not like thoſe Chaldee bre- 


happineſs. thren Abraham and Lot, (Gen. 13.) 


5 that were too mighty to dwell together. 
No, they delight to mix in loving embraces; their 
wealth and power increaſe by being united; and, 
like ſome plants J have read of, they never thrive 
when divided. I ſhall not diſpute what power in 
man is a birth-right, what a donative: for alas ! 
every thing he poſſeſſes is a grace, a favour of his 


prince: his natural abilities are ſo many graces he 
derives from God, and as properly ſuch, as any 


acceſſion 
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acceſſion to them which is inſpired afterwards: io 
that whenever I contend that any thing is in the 


— 


N 
* 
* 
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power of man, I deſire to be underſtood of all that 


power which God has inveſted him with, whether 
natural or ſupernatural. ; | io 
Did men decry and vilify nature, to beget in 


| themſelves the more profound humility, and the 
more wakeful and ſolicitous induſtry; did they, 


like the Semnones in Tacitus, (De Morib. German.) 
load themſelves with chains as the badge of their 


ſubjection to, and dependence upon, the Deity ; 


did they magnify divine grace, in order to convince 
themſelves of the neceſſity and efficacy of it, and 
ſo to inflame their importunity and induftry in queſt 
of it: this were piety and devotion, not error. 
Or, however they might exaggerate the impotence 
4 truth, yet this would be a 
ſafe and pious error, as all humble and modeſt ones 
are: but when they endeavour to repreſent nature 
vile and corrupt, on purpoſe that they may the 
more licentiouſly pollute and abuſe it, when they 
magnify and exalt divine grace out of a moſt con- 
tradictious and prepoſterous deſign to juſtify their 
neglect and contempt of it (for they would fain 
have all to be ſo intirely imputed to grace, that 
they would not themſelves be put to as much as the 
trouble of ſeeking it) it is not only an error, but a 
pernicious and fatal one: for he that abandons the 
uſe of reaſon, renders himſelf incapable of any 
heavenly aid. God gives his grace to men, not 
beaſts: I muſt therefore oppoſe this fancy, and en- 
deavour to perſuade men, that it is in their power 
to be virtuous and happy: nor can I think this aſ- 
ſertion any ways injurious to the honour or good- 
neſs of God, if it be remembered, that whatever 
power I attribute to man, I acknowledge derived 
from God. I will therefore with good aſſuranee 
„ M proceed, 
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proceed, and try whether I cannot take in and 
daemoliſh this fort which ſtops our way to happi- 
neſs. 1 | 185 
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They who affirm a great part of mankind in- 
capable of virtue, forget that they diſhonour God 
whilſt they reproach their nature: for were it ſo, 
to what end could we imagine ſuch men endued 
with reaſon and underſtanding ? not to worſhip, 
but defy their Maker? and was it for this end, that 


they were made immortal too? had God made 


man only to take his paſtime in the world, like the 


leviathan in the waves, ſuch a ſoul as that which 


moves the fiſh of the ſea, or the beaſts of the 
earth, a ſenſitive ſoul, had been- moſt proper for 
this end: then might he have enjoyed himſelf 


without reluctancy, without controul, without re- 


morſe, without ſhame. What can be the proper 


work of a rational dreature, to which you allow 


not a capacity of virtue and religion? till you can 
ſhew me this, I can never believe that God ſhould 


endue man with a rational and immortal mind, out 


of any other deſign than ſuch a one as might be- 
come ſuch a being created after his own image, 


which is, the practice of holineſs and virtue. But 
what ſhould I wonder that men ſhould not be.a- 
ware of their contradicting reaſon, when they ſeem 
to be inſenſible of that contradiction, even to the 
common ſenſe and experience of mankind which 


they are guilty of? to what purpoſe are there ſo 


many ſchools of learning and good manners found- 


ed? to what purpoſe are there ſo many treatiſes of 


the education of youth writ? to what purpoſe 


does the wakeful parent ftrive to inculcate the ſeeds 
of virtue into the child, and train him up by a wiſe 


. diſcipline to the practice and cuſtom of virtue? to 
what purpoſe is the propoſal of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and the reſtraint of laws, if either they 


cannot 
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cannot raiſe thoſe hopes and fears they aim at; or, 


if hopes and fears be altogether uſeleſs and inef- 
fectual, if no inſtruction, no diſcipline can mould 
and faſhion rough, unpoliſhed, crooked, incorrigi- 
ble nature? now here, though any man might 


have confidence enough to diſparage the judgment 


of mankind, and attribute all the pains they take in 
the education of youth, or the government and 
direction of riper years, to cuſtom, not to right 
reaſon; yet ſurely he would not fo far diſparage 
his own obſervation and knowledge, as utterly to 
deny the ſucceſs of theſe means: for, not to in- 
ſtance in particulars, it is not unknown to any one 
the leaſt verſed in the hiſtory of the world, that 
there have been national virtues as well as vices; 
that there have been times, wherein learning and 
religion have been as much in faſhion and reputa- 
tion, as gvickedneſs and barbariſm in others. Shall 
we ſay, thoſe nations, thoſe times bred none. of 
thoſe natures, which the objector affirms are unca- 
pable of virtue? Let them ſhew what heavenly 


influences, what miraculous power, produced this 


change in nature: what, ſhould I urge the power 


of vain and falſe principles, the mighty force even 


of irrational cuſtoms, vanquiſhing thoſe inclinati- 
ons which are more deeply rooted, more cloſely 
interwove with our blood and ſpirits, than any in- 
clination to vice and folly can be? ſuch are, for 
example, the love of life and the abhorrence of 
pain; and yet what a contempt of death is to be 
found, even in the moſt timorous ſex, as in the 
Indian women | what a contempt of pain, even 
in the weakeſt age, as in the Spartan youth] and 
all this having no ſtronger foundation than irrati- 
onal cuſtom, :and vain fantaſtic principles. Why 
ſhould we therefore be unwilling to attribute to ex- 
cellent principles and virtuous cuſtoms, bleſſed and 
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we do to ſuch as theſe? If the natural tendencies 
of man to wickedneſs, can be curb'd; if his moſt 
furious and violent paſſions can be reſtrained and 
ſtifled; then, I think, it may be as reaſonably ſup- 
poſed, that divine truths, religious diſcipline, to- 
gether with the grace of God, may effect this, as 
any thing elſe whatever. If the preſſing neceſſi- 
ties and perplexities of the ſtate could change the 
ſoftneſs and luxury of Otho into military hardſhip 
and courage; I know not why a rational ſenſe of 
the true honour and glory of virtue and our eternal 
intereſt, and innumerable other conſiderations 
which the goſpel lays before us Chriſtians, ſhould 
not be able to work the ſame wonders? If the re- 
verence of Seneca, or the ſenate, or any other mo- 
tive, could produce a Quinguennium Neronis, could 
reſtrain the violent inclinations of that wretched 
man, ſo that his government for ſo many years 
ſhould be as gentle and juſt as that of the moſt gra- 
cious and virtuous princes; why would not the 
reverence of God, and the terrors of eternity be 
able to awe and curb the moſt vicious nature | this, 
methinks, ought well to be weighed by all who 
aſſert man's impotency and incapacity of virtue; 
they diſparage the goſpel, and reproach grace, as 
well as man, with impotence and inſufficiency: and 
yet both the one and the other is the power of God, 
and that in order to ſalvation. Do you conſider, 
that if you ſuppoſe man by nature unable to do any 
thing that is good, and then deny him, and utterly 
debar him from God's grace, you introduce fate : 
for what more fatal neceſſity can wretched creature 
lie under, than natural impotence, utterly @eſti- 
tute, and forever forſaken of divine aſſiſtance? Or, 
if you bereave not man of grace, but yet bereave 
grace of its ſufficiency, do you not underſtand, * 
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the fatal neceſſity continues ſlill the ſame? there is 
no change in the man's condition; only in this hy- 
potheſis grace is diſhonoured and reproached, as 


well as nature: and this reflects very rudely too 


upon God; it calls the wiſdom, the goodneſs; 
the ſincerity, the power of God into diſpute: it is 
inconſiſtent with the power of God not to be able 
by his Spirit and truth to ſubdue and over- power 
the corruptions of nature; it is inconſiſtent with. 
his goodneſs, not to be willing to aid his poor” 
creatures, when they call upon him; inconſiſtent 
with his ſincerity, to afford them ſuch aid as muſt 
tend to their greater miſchief, not good, as grace 
itſelf would, if it were only ſufficient to increaſe 


their guilt, but not to ſubdue their ſin: this were 


indeed, when a child aſked bread, to give him a ſtones 
and when he aſked fiſh, to give him a ſcorpion, Matth. 

It is laſtly, as inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of 
God to confer grace to no purpoſe, as it was with 


his goodneſs to confer it to an ill one. Theſe, 


with many others, are the abſurd conſequences 
which attend the denial of the univerſality, or- 


ſufficiency of grace: but if on the other hand, we 


do grant that God Almighty is ready to aſſiſt every 
man who cajls on him in his endeavours after vir- 
tue and happineſs, and that his aſſiſtance is ſuffici- 
ent to the end, for which it is deſigned ; then we 
muſt needs acknowledge, that it is in every man's 


power to be good and happy: for it is no more 


than to acknowledge that man can do what he can 
do; or, which is all one, what God has put in 
his power to do. By what a croud of arguments 
might I confirm this truth, ſufficient to bear down, 
and even ſhame the moſt impudent caviller? Why 
are not men good? why are they not happy? 
Shall we ſay that God doth not vouch/afe.-them his 
grace? ſhall we impute mens miſery to God ? 
mall we charge that PID and moſt perfect Be- 
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ing with want of compaſſion or fincerity towards 
his poor creatures? how eaſy will it be for him 
to appeal to the ſufferings of his Son; to the vi- 
gorous attempts and endeavours of his Spirit; to 
heaven and earth ſtamped with the impreſs of his 
power and goodneſs, on purpoſe to teach, invite, 
and almoſt compel us to worſhip and obey him; 
to the various methods of his providences contri- 
ving and purſuing our happineſs? How eaſily, 


_ laſtly, may he appeal for his purgation, to our 


— 


own conſciences? and theſe will tell us, as they 
ever do, in the diſtreſſes of our fortune, and the 
approaches of danger and death, to what we are 
to impute the cauſe of our ruin, What ſhall we 
ſay then? doth God vouchſate men his grace, the 
revelation of his truth, and the aſſiſtances of his 


Spirit, but that his grace is not ſufficient for us ?. 


Alas! how eaſy were it for any of us to refute this 
fancy by appealing to the the ſolemn covenant of 
our baptiſm, to the characters and deſcriptions of 
good men in the goſpel, to the effects which our 
reaſon teaches us, muſt be natural and inſeparable 
from a true faith and divine aſſiſtance? But I will 
chooſe to make uſe of one argument which St. Paul 
furniſhes us with, Heb. 11. There the Apoftle 
proves the poſſibility of pleaſing God by faith from 
undeniable inſtances of matter of fact; inferring 
from what men have actually done, what it is ſtill 
poſſible for them to do. Omitting the miraculous 
and extraordinary effects of faith, I will reduce 
the inſtances of this chapter to three heads. 

Firſt, Such wherein fate appears victorious over 
the temptations which ariſe from the vicious cu- 
ſtoms of the place men live in, from the preva- 


lency and faſhionableneſs of ſin amongſt thole they 


converſe with. | 


Secondly, Such wherein faith triumphs over tem- 


ptations, ariſing from ſenſual pleaſures, 
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Thirdly. Such wherein it overcomes the ſenſe of 
pain, and fear of approaching evil. Z | 
I will begin with the firſt ſort of inſtances. It 

muſt be confeſſed, that, conſidering | 
the propenſions of our body, and the Temptations 
vanity and ſenſuality which the mind from faſhion. 
naturally derives from it, and from conquered, 
its- commerce with the world, that it is 
a difficult thing to encounter temptations naked and 
alone; how much more difficult when backed and aſ- 
ſiſted by cuſtom and faſhion, when univerſal practice 
gives authority and reputation to ſin and folly; and 
the poor man is left deftitute of the aſſiſtance of 
good counſel, and the ' encouragement of good 
examples, to encounter not only the difficulty with. 
which the reluctancies of our nature, but alſo the 
reproach with which the popularity and prevaleney 
of fin cloggs and imbitters virtue? And yet be- 
hold Enoch, in a world (it ſeems) given up to fin, 
did not keep up in private to the practice of deſpiſed 
forſaken virtue; but was openly, and in an extra- 
ordinary manner and eminent and exemplary in it; 
and therefore was his end as extraordinary as his 
life: For having obtained this teſtimony that he plea- 
fed God, he was tranſlated. This was owing to his 
faith. He was content to endure the reproach of 
the world, that he might obtain the approbation 
of God; and deſpite the honour and applauſe of 
popular vice, and faſhionable compliances, that he 
might gain the kingdom wherein dwells righteouſ- 
Ke. Such another example was Noah; his righ- 
teouſneſs was like his ark afterwards, raiſed above. 
a deluge, not of water but impiety; he lived in a 
world ſo wicked, that it grieved God at his heart 
that he had made it: in this world he was a preach- 
er and example of righteouſneſs, and his zeal by _ 
an antiperiſtaſis, was not quenched, but inkind] — 
| — 
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by the wickedneſs of the world he lived in: this 


n Es... 
Nr f 
r 5 
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too was owing to his faith; he feared thoſe threats 
which that impious world ſcoffed at, and ſo prepa- 
red an ark to the ſaving of his houſe, by obich he ron- 
demned the world, and became heir of the righteouſ= 
neſs which is by faith, Ch. 7. No doubt, when this 
ſtrange building was preparing, Noah was aſſaulted 
by all the raillery and contempt, by all the ſhews of 
wit and reaſon, luſt and profaneneſs could furniſh 
an impious age with: this man (ſay they) has ever 
been ſingular and fantaſtic in the whole method of 


his converſation : there wanted but ſuch a prank as 


this to compleat fancy into madneſs: he ever 


dreamed of judgments, and yet we (he threatened) 


continued our mirth and pleaſure ; he alone in 


fears and anxieties has ſuffered the evils which his 


melancholy fancy created, and which are all that 
we ſhall ever ſee: for how long has he been preach- 
ing dreadfu] things, and yet ſtill the ſun ſhines, the 
heavens are fair and clear, our feaſts and luſts have 
the ſame reliſh ſtill: nor does our experience only 
convince us of the falſhood, but our reaſon of the 
impoſſibility of the man's dreams: for which way 
ſhall the fixed ſtate of nature be turned upſide 
down? whence will this univerſal deluge come ? 
will his God break up the fountains of the deep ? 
or will he open the cataracts of heaven? But 


while they thus profanely ſcoffed and meaſured the 


divine. power by their depraved fancies, Noah re- 
herouſly feared, who had a different ſenſe of the 
majeſty of God, and provocation of ſin. He 
knew, that, as mercy, ſo wrath, is with God ; that 
as he is mighty to forgive, ſo is he to pour out dif- 


pleaſure, Eccluſ. 16. And by this faith he-preſer- 


ved himſelf as from the impiety, ſo from the pu- 
niſhment of the old world: for though he was 


not, like Anh, tranſlated, yet being preſerved * 
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of a general ruin, he lived to ſee an end of the old 
world, and give beginning to the new. 

To theſe, I might add Lot, whoſe righteous ſoul 
was not infected, but provoked and grieved by the 
impieties of Sodom. FJaſbua, as eminent for his 
faith, as victories, who refolved whatever courſe 
the //raelites would take (who to the laſt ſtood in 
need of as great prodigies to reſcue them from 
idolatry, as once from Egypt) he and his houſe would 
ſerve the Lord, Joſh. 24. Theſe inſtances are ſuffi- 
cient to ſhow the power of faith in its victory over 
popular errors and faſhionable fins, and by con- 
ſequence, over many inclinations at once: for the 
popularity and prevalency of any fin is a bait appro- 
priated to our pride and vanity ; which makes men 
affect precedence and ſeniority in all things which 

the world admires and applauds.” Nor is this all; 
it awakens our natural inclinations, and invites us 
to gratifie them; nay, it enrages natural appetite, 
by giving it ſecurity and confidence, and by working 
upon the fancy and imagination : for the fin is 
always wonderfully ſet off, that is prevailing and 
faſhionable. I will now paſs on to the | 

Second ſort of inſtances, wherein we may behold 
| the ſtrength and power of faith in its vi- 
Pleaſure ctories over all temptations, which ſen- 
conquered, ſual pleaſures can preſent us. Nume- 

| .. rous are the inſtances of this kind, 
which I might produce among the heathens ; where 
we may find a ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, 
of the decency and honour of virtue, and a perſua- 
ſion of the neceſſity of purity in order to a future 
ſtate, atchieving moſt manifeſt victories over all 
carnal and ſenſual luſts : but I will confine myſelf 
to two in this chapter. The firſt is that of Moſes; 
and this is a very full and comprehenfive one, His 
ſtation being ſo near the crown of Egypt, preſented 
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Bim at once with all that the world can entertain 
ſenſual man with: there was power and wealth, the- 
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temptations of the ambitious mind (falſly called 
great ; |) and there was honour, the airy bait of 
vain unballaſted minds. Theſe, each of them ſingle 
and alone, have, like Saul and David, ſlain their 
thouſands and ten thoufands : and yet, that it may 
appear that their overthrow is to be imputed to their 


_ own negligence and folly, behold here Moſes tri- 


umphing by faith over all theſe, i. e. over all the 
ſtrengths and forces of ſenſual pleaſures joined and 
united together : when he was come to years, he 
refuſed to be called the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, 
and ſo deſerted a ſtation wherein nothing was bigger 
than his preſent enjoyment, unleſs his future hopes, 
which is the utmoſt felicity of a ſtate of ſenſuality. 
And, what is more yet, what was it he did quit all 
this for? what was it he did chooſe in exchange? 
was his foul too little to fill the great place he left ? 
no, Moſes's courage was great as any thing but his 
meekneſs and humility. Was that height too'open 
and too buſie for ſenſual enjoyments, and ſo he 
retired, like Tiberius to Capria, that he might in- 


dulge himſelf with more ſecurity and freedom, and 


fewer interruptions ? no he changed pleaſure for 
aMiction, treaſure for reproach ; the court of 72 


for the deſart of Midian; he choſe rather to ſuffer 


afflietion with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleaſures of fin for a ſeaſon ; efteeming the reproach of 
Chriſt greater riches than the treaſures of Agypt. 
This was all the great work of faith: his mind was 
betimes poſſeſsed of a juſt notion of, and awful re- 
verence for the God of his fathers, the God of 
heaven and earth ; and therefore beyond the wants 
and dangers of the deſart, he diſcovered the peace 
and plenty of Canaan, and beyond both the glories 


of eternity; and therefore reafonably concluded, 


that 
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arr HAPPINESS. 15 
that it was more eligible to be the ſon of God, 


than of Pharaoh's daughter; to be the heir of heaven, 


than of the crown of Ægypt: all this is intimated, 
Verſe 26. For he had reſpect to the recompence of the 
reward. . 

I will add but one inſtance more to that of Moſes; 
and indeed there can be but one inſtance added 
that is greater, which is that of Abrabam offering 
up Jſaac. In the former we have ſeen faith tri- 
umphing over ſuperfluous and unneceſſary pleaſures; 
in this, we ſhall fee it triumphing over the natural 
and inſeparable appetites of man. What might 
not Abraham, if he' had been under the power of 
any principle but that of faith, have objected 
againſt this command of God? what, ſhall I 
ſacrifice my ſon ? this is a ſacrifice might become 
Baal or Moloch, but how unſuitable to the nature of 
that God I worſhip ? nor is this leſs repugnant to 
his veracity than his goodneſs : ſhall I ſacrifice the 


| ſon of the promiſe ? is it for this I have forſook my 


home, my country, my birth-right and followed 
through inhoſpitable deſarts, and more inhoſpitable 
nations ? are all my expectations of a numerous 
and glorious poſterity come to this at laſt ? thus 


might Abraham have argued ; but having a firm 


belief of the power, goodneſs and faithfulneſs of 
God, he would not go about to preſcribe his wiſ- 
dom methods, or to limit his omnipotence by un- 
believing fancies, or derogatory conceptions con- 
cerning it: but firmly believing that he could do 
whatever he pleaſed, that he would do whatever 
he promiſed : He that had received the promiſes, of 


fered up his only begotten Son, of whom it was ſaid, 


that in Iſaac thy ſeed ſhall be called, accounting that 
God was able to raiſe him up even from the dead ; 
from whence alſo he received bim in a figure. We 
have ſeen man vanquiſhing all the pleaſures * 

; the 
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E the world can preſent us with, and conſequently all 
2 thoſe inclinations and appetites by which we are 
4 carried towards them. Faith in theſe men encoun- 
E tered and defeated whatever ſtrength and force can 
. be ſuppoſed either in fancy, or imagination, or in 
= ſenſual appetite, or natural affection. The con- 
6 _ Clufion deducible from hence is, that there is no 
= deſire of worldly pleaſure in man ſo vehement, but 
3 that it may be conquered ; and conſequently, that 
E we cannot be neceſſarily betrayed into fin by any | 


$3 inbred inclination'of this kind. There is but one 
4 natural principle more, from whence we can ima- 
gine any neceſſity of ſinning to ariſe, which is, an 
averſion to all pain or trouble. There are there- 
fore temptations ſuited to this principle in us; ſuch 
as deter us from our duty, either by the ſenſe of 
- preſent, or the fear of impending evil: and it is 
thought to be the higheſt and difficulteſt trial of 
virtue, to ſurmount theſe temptations, i. e. to be 
virtuous, when virtue is immediately attended, 
wn 55 threatened with great evils. And yet be- 
old, 5 i be 
Thirdly, In this chapter numerous inſtances of 
as great conſtancy in ſuffering pain, as 
Pain con- we have ſeen before of continuence in 
guered. rejecting pleaſure : Verſes 35, 36, 37. 
Others are tortured, not accepting deli- 
verance ; that they might obtain a beiter reſurrection. 
And others had trial of cruel mockings and ſcourgings, 
yea, moreover of bonds and impriſonment ; they were 
oned, they were ſawn aſunder, were tempted, were 
lain with the ſtbord; they wandered about in ſbeep- 
ſkins and goat-ſtins, being deſtitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented. See here faith triumphing over all thoſe 
things that are the dread and terror of human na- 
. ture, reproach, impriſonment, baniſhment, death, 
death in all its variety of torments; nay, many 
Wh” | deaths, 
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deaths, in the li ring torments day ys fre- 
quently put to. How ſtrong, how firm, is this 
frail weak nature, when ſupported by a divine 
faith! all theſe expected an happy reſurrection ; 
they ſaw beyond theſe mid-night: clouds, the. 
dawnings of eternity, and unſpeakable comforts 
ready to ſwallow up and extinguiſh the memory of 
- their ſufferings; and in this confidence they out- 
braved all ſorts of evils. Nor is it to be wondered 
at, if faith which overcomes the ſenſe of preſent 
evils, ſhould diſperſe the fears of future ones. 
Hence it was that the parents of Maſes deſpiſed the 
menaces of Pharaoh, a prince arbitrary in his 
power, cruel in his temper, reſolved, and bloody in 
the execution of miſchief, ( Hence it was, 
that Adoſes in the ſame manner deſpiſed the wrath 
of this king; and well knowing that no place 
would be able to protect him from his power and 
cruelty, but the deſart, he forſook Egypt, and fled 
thither; where he could not but foreſee he was to 
encounter inſuperable difficulties;; but he endured, 
as ſeeing him who is inviſible; and knew, that the 
God of heaven was every where preſent, and that 
in deſpight of every thing, under his protection, 
he ſhould be both ſafe and happy. 
Now, ſince there is no evil, the world can 
threaten us with, equal to that of torments and 
death, it were in vain and ſuperfluous, after we 
have ſeen theſe conquered, to fancy other evils of a 
much ſlighter nature unconquerable; it were ab- 
ſurd to think that man could be frightened from his 
duty by popular reproach, or the diſpleaſure of 
great men, or the diminution of his eſtate, who 
cannot by death itſelf; it were abſurd to fancy, 
that he who de ſpiſes impriſonments, ſtripes, hun- 
ger, nakedneſs, torment, in obedience to his duty, 
and reſpect to its reward, ſhould be diſcouraged by 
Vo. I. N 1 
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any little auſteſities or hardſhips which virtue may 
ſometimes exact from him. 
Tell me now then, you who complain of the 
corruption and impotence of man; you who ma- 
gnify the force and power of temptation, and from 
both "infer the impoſſibility of being virtuous, and 
conſequently of being happy; what have you to 
anſwer theſe things, theſe matters of unqueſtion- 
able fact? You ſee reſolution and faith in theſe ex- 
amples raiſed to that height and ſtrength, which no 
worldly, no carnal temptation can reſiſt: tell me 
then, why ſhould the faith of a new out-do that 
of a Chriftian ? were their promiſes more glorious, 
and therefore more efficacious than others? look 
how far ſhort time is of eternity, corruption of in- 
—_— ſo far was their Canaan of our hea- 
But ſuppoſe they had (as theſe ſure had) a 
prof pect of the ſame heaven, had they a clearer 
ight of it and more convincing evidence of the 
certainty of it than we have? Alas! their Sche- 
chinab, | Bath-col, the thunders and lightnings of 
mount Sinai, their pillar of cloud and fire, were 
not half ſo clear aſſurances of God amongſt them, 
as that glory which ſnione in the face of Jeſus Chriſt, 
that power communicated from above to his a- 
tles: the reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead, 
and his aſcenſion into heaven, were a . 
teſtimony of God aſſerting and bearing witneſs to 
the truth of our religion, and particularly of that 
fundamental article in it, the reſurrection of the 
body and everlaſting life. What then, are our 
temptations greater than theirs? The confidence 
of the moſt ſenſual ſinner, dares not arrive at this 
plea: let the voluptuary, the ambitidus confront 
his temptations with the enjoyments, or the hopes 
of Moſes: let the moſt afflicted miſerable man ba- 
lance his temptätions with Abraham's ſacrifice ex 
{> M$ 
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his ſon, or with the ſufferings of thoſe righteous 

men mentioned in the latter part of this chapter, 

and he muſt confeſs that his temptations are as 
much weaker than theirs, as is his faith. | What 
then can be ſaid? Nothing, unleſs plainly this, 
that our caſe is not the ſame with theirs, either in 
reſpect of our inclinations, or our aſſiſtances: if 
this were fo, then how could theſe men ſtand as a 
cloud of witneſſes againſt us in the laſt day? which 
St Paul intimates in the beginning of the following 
chapter: how natural would it be for us, to wipe 
off any accuſation or. reproach which: their virtue 
could faſten upon us by this eaſy anſwer P It is 
true, we were foiled and overthrown by thoſe tem- 
ptations which theſe men cenquered; and well 
might this happen; for neither had they our in- 
firmities, nor we their grace; their nature was 
not ſo depraved as ours, nor our grace ſo ſufficient 

as theirs. Were this ſo, the ſinner might be more 
unfortunate, but not more criminal, than the ſaint ; 
the different event of things at the laſt day, were 
to be imputed to the different diſpenſation, not dif- 
fererit uſe of grace, i. e. to the partiality of God, 
not the negligence or wilfullneſs of man; than 
which nothing can be more impiouſly or abſurdly 
E by py aen nothin ono aus; 

And now, let not hereafter a fancied impoſſibili- 
ty of virtue diſcourage the weak, nor a pretended 
one excuſe the wilful : nothing is more evident, 
than that there is na inclination in man that is 
incorrigible, nor any temptation incident to our 
ſtate, which is inſuperable: let any man that pre- 
tends the contrary, conſider what reaſon has done 
in ſome; what cuſtom; what faith in others: let 
himſelf try, what reaſon, what difeipline, what 
faith, (from all which I never ſeparate divine aſſiſt- 
ance) can do in him; and, I am confident, he 
| _ | will 
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vill not ſtand in need of any further anſwer to his 
objection; his own ſucceſs, as well as that of o- 
thers, will be ſufficient proof of its weakneſs, 
Thus, I think, I have in general given a ſatisfacto- 
Ty anſwer to as many, at leaſt, as plead natural 
incapacity againſt the polkbility of being happy: 
however, that no diſcouragement, no ſcruple, may 
remain, I will give a particular and clear, tho“ 
brief anſwer to each part of this objection. | 
"There are toe things ſuppoſed by it to render 
man naturally incapable of virtue 
The free of and happineſs. Fir/?, Violent and 
inclination er- invincible inclinations to vice: a- 
emined,  gainſt this as the moſt conſiderable 
paart of the objection, the whole 
bent * force of the precedent diſcourſe was level - 
led; and therefore this needs no farther anſwer; 
only here it will be worth our remarking, that thoſe 
differences that are in the nature and temper of men, 
are not eſſential, but accidental, and conſequently 
be" may make the way to happineſs more difficult 
ome than others, but impoſſible to none. The 
Grongeſ inclination to virtue (I ſpeak of that which 
is the reſult of natural temper) ſeems to me but a 
weaker inclination to vice; every man has natu- 
rally a propenſion to pleaſure, and conſequently the 

ſenſitive part of us to ſenſitive pleaſure : how much 
finer mould our firſt parents were made of than 
we are, I know not; but this I find the defire of 
pleaſure was natural to them even in innocence: 
this was that which the beauty of the apple did 
eaſily enflame; and that was ſuch a degree, that I 
am not able to diſcern by the text, to which [I 
ſhould rather impute their 5 in, and their loſs of pa- 
radiſe, to the Ueſire of knowledge, or the deſire of 
pleaſure: this tendency of the ſenſitive part is na- 


* to all; but in ſome leſs violent; unleſs we 
ma y 
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may ſay upon one ground, it is equal in all: for 


the difference of tempers diſcovers itſelf rather in 
the different kinds of pleaſure we purſue, than in 
the different degrees of our inclination to it: we 
are all equally allured and drawn, yet not by the 


fame but ſeveral objects; ſo that if luſt prevail in 


one, ambition as much prevails in another, and 
covetouſneſs in a third, and in others intemperance 
or ſloth: ſo that the difficulty of virtue ſeems much 
the ſame to all the ſons of Adam, the ſtrength of 
temptation conſiſting eſpecially in our weakneſs; 
not in the excellency of the object we are taken 
with, but in our inclination to it. Hence is it as 
difficult for one man to overcome his covetouſneſs, 
as to another to overcome his luſt ; and reſtleſs toil- 
ſome ambition is as luſcious and taking with ſome 
tempers, as lazy and delicious luxury with others. 
If this were well weighed, it would make us more 
mild and gentle in our cenſure of others, and not 
ſo ſoft and eaſy in excuſingourſelves. It is further 


worth our obſerving here, that every man's virtue 


derives ſome tincture from his conſtitution and tem- 
per; ſo that, generally ſpeaking, it is not difficult 
to gueſs a man's natural conſtitution by the com- 


plexion of his religion: however, virtue ceaſes not 


to be virtue; nor will that ſlight allay of the na- 
tural conſtitution extinguiſh its vigour and merit, 
though it behoves every man to keep a ſtrict and 
jealous guard upon his inclinations :: for nature ſoon 
revives, even after it has been ſome time buried 
and labours moſt after that perfection which does. 
moſt contradict and oppoſe the particular vice of 
his conſtitution: for it will be otherwiſe morally 
impoſſible to gain a conqueſt over it, and as im- 
poſſible to gain a rational peace and ſecurity with» 
out this conqueſt. eee OR 
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| | A Sond 7 thing which is ſuppoſed in the objecti- 
1 on to incapacitate man for happi- 
W neſs, is an unteachable ſtupidity, 
Plies not an conſiſting i in a flow conception and 
incuparity. f treacherous memory. It is true in- 
2 deed, the heathen philoſophers did 

5 require in their ſcholars the know- 
ledge of many abfiruke- and difficult matters, as an- 
tecedently neceſſary to virtue and happineſs : ſkill 
in the mathematics fitted a man for the Platonic 
philoſophy ; and the knowledge of natural things 
was the foundation on which the Epicurean, pre- 
tending his divine happineſs and virtue was to be 
built; and Seneca reckons: the unthinking croud a- 
mongſt the beaſts that periſh. All of them did 
with one conſent, require three things to compleat 
a virtuous and happy man, nature, education, or 
inſtruction, and cuſtom. To the Fir/?, they at- 
tributed the diſpoſition to virtue: to the Second, 
the beginning: to the Third, the eaſineſs and con- 
| Hancy; and to all three together, the perfecti- 
on to it. And hence it is, that they did diſtinguiſh 
between perfect and imperfect; between political 
or ſtoical, and philoſophical virtue; and did not 
deem every.nature capable of that virtue which was 
perfect and philoſophical. But our bleſſed Lord 
and Maſter, the author of Chriſtian philoſophy, 
requires no ſuch qualifications in thofe who will be 
his diſciples :* all that he requires, is, an humble 
and an honeſt mind, freed from proud prejudices, 
poſſeſſed with > ſincere: love. of the truth, and a 
fincere reſolution of obeying it: accordingly St. 
Paul obſerves, that ſuch were moſt wrought upon 
by the preaching of the goſpel : Le ſee your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wiſe men after the fleſh, 
mot many mighty, not many noble are called: but God 


At choſen the foaliſh things of the world to * 
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the wiſe : and God has choſen the weak things of "the 
world to confound the things which are mighty : and 
baſe things of the world, and things which are de+ 
ſpiſed has. God choſen, 2 Cor. 1. Nor will any one 
imagine, that acute and eminent parts are neceſſa- 
ry to render a man capable of being a Chriſtian, 
who ſhall conſider the brevity and plainneſs of the 
Chriſtian faith and law. Doth it require a deep 
and penetrating judgment, or a firm and tenacious 
memory, to enable us to underſtand or remember 
that plain and ſhort ſummary of Chriſtian pra- 
ctice? The grace of God teacheth us to deny all 
_ ungodlineſs and worldly luſis, and live righteouſly, ſo- 
"berly, and gadlily, in this preſent world? L itus 2. 
Or, that as brief and.perſpicuous abridgment of 
the Chriſtian faith, This is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſi whom thou haſt 
fent ? John 17. Or, that excellent abridgment 
of both, by St. Paul, Repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jeſus Chris? Acts 20. It is 
true, all things are now ravelled and entangled; 
and the faith and virtue of chriſtianity is not half 
ſo conſpicuous amongſt Chriſtians, as their theolo- 
gical wars, tumults and factions: but this is O- -. 
ing to man, not the goſpel; to the pride and ſu- 
perſtition of the one, not to the obſcurity of the o- 
ther. Nor may any one here with ſhew of reaſon: 
object, that tho the ſubſtance of the Chriſtian faith 
and practice is clear, yet the reaſons of both are 
not ſo: for who can ever imagine ſuch a ſtupidity 
of nature as can diſable any one to underſtand the 
proofs by which the fcripture- eſtabliſhes the great 
fundamental article of our faith, That Jeſus is the 
Chriſt, the Meſſias, or Mediator between God and 
man ? Or, what ſtupidity of nature can render it 
an impoſſible tafk to us to. comprehend the two 
fundamental reaſons of evangelical righteouſneſs, 
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namely, the ſubſerviency of it to the happineſs of 
this, and of another life, and the holineſs of the 
God we worihip? I do not write this, as if I 


meant hereby to repreſent induſtry in ſearch of di- 
vine truths, as ſuperfluous and unneceſſary ; but 


to aſſure all, of how mean capacities ſoever of the 
ſucceſs of it. I am not ignorant how much ſome 
applaud themſelves on the account of acquired 
knowledge of doubtful or obſtruſe things; how 


much others value themſelves on a particular fort of 


politics, remote enough indeed from virtue; and 


others on accompliſhments as remote from reaſon, - 


as the other's politics from virtue; and how much 
all of them do deſpiſe the dulneſs of thoſe who 
cannot, and the ſimplicity of thoſe who ſtrive not 
to equal them in theſe attainments: but all this 
| doth not beget in me the leaſt ſcruple or ſuſpicion 
of the truth I have before aſſerted. I know, that our 
duty is plain, and that the path of duty is the moſt 
direct and compendious one to the happineſs of this 
life, and of another: for I know, that nothing is 
fo taking with God, as an humble faith, devout, 
pure, peaceable. and charitable religion. As. to 
worldly happineſs, I know, that a man's own vir- 
tue, ſupperted by God's Spirit, and guided by his 
truth, is the ſafeſt and the plaineſt guide he can 
follow in dark and tempeſtuous times: true policy 
conſiſts not in that addreſs or ſubtilty of ſpirit, 
which furniſhes a man at all times with plauſible 
fhifts, but in that integrity and virtue that needs 
none: and the beauty and life of converfation 
conſiſts not in artificial faces, phantaſtic dreſſes, 
mechanic motions, ſhrugs and cringes, much leſs 
in mechanic (for ſo I may call ſet forms of) chat, 


but in an humble, diligent, and faithful diſcharge \ 
of the duties we owe to all thoſe ſeveral-relations 


we ſtand. in, and the obſervance of thoſe laws of 
8 cConverſation 
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donverſation which true philoſophy preſcribes. 
This is that which will make us acceptable to all, 
and dear to the wiſe and good: lights, and tricks, 
and arts may divert and entertain; but virtues do 
charm and captivate: thoſe may open us the way 
to mens houſes, and their tables; but theſe to 
their boſoms, to their hearts. The ſum of all is, 
2 enduements of nature ſeem to be neceſſary 
or the attainment of unneceſſary accompliſhments ; 
common enduements are ſufficient to make us ca- 
pable of virtue and happineſs. This Marcus An- 
toninus had well obſerved, and has as well expreſſed 
in ſeveral places; more fully, lib. 5. ſect. 3. more 
briefly, elſewhere, thus; Tho' thou deſpaire/t of 
being a logician, a naturaliſl, a mathematician, a 
courtier, a f/late-empiric, a talkative bigot, or à mi- 
mital fop, (for theſe two paſs for accompliſhments. 
with ſome) yet deſpair not of becoming a wiſe man 
and a philsſopher : though thou haſt not abilities big 
enough to make thy confidence paſs for witt and de- 
monſtration; though thou haſt not the art of wheed- 
ling, nor the talent of ſhifting and deluding ; though 
thou haſt na faculty for deep difſimulation, nor flight 
inſinuation; tho thy parts lie below all theſe, and a 
great many other perfections; yet for all this deſpary- 
not, thou haſt parts ſufficient to make thee happy ; thou 
may/t be free (redeemed from the ſervitude of vice) 
modeſt, humble, charitable and obſequious to God; 
and in theſe very few things conſiſis od evdaupirus 


E:oco, The bleſſedneſs of life. 

A Third thing, wherein the objection ſuppoſes 
natural incapacity to conſiſt, is | 
ſuch a lightneſs, levity and incon- Likeneſs and 
ſtancy of temper, as feems to ren- inconſiderate- 
der men neither fit for any cloſe ap- ne/s examined. 
plication, nor ſuſceptible of any | 


deep and laſting impreſſion: it cannot be * 
„ , | ut 
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but that ſome are of ſuch an airy, volatile, and 


various temper, that they ſeem to be deſigned for 


nothing ſerious, nothing great; as if, like flow- 
ers, they were the ſport, not work of nature, 


made not for uſe, -but ornament: but I have al- 
ways obſerved, that nature makes up defects of 


one kind by advantages of another. Thus it hap- 


pens here: thoſe conſtitutions which do moſt 
want ſolidity and ſtrength, do moſt partake of 


ſoftneſs and tenderneſs: fo that they are as much 
more apt to receive impreſſions, as they are more 
unapt to retain them, than others; like yielding 


air, which the gentleſt ſtroke doth as eaſily divide 


and part, as it doth eaſily return and unite itſelf 
again. Hence it is generally obſerved, that that 


age and that ſex, which are ſuppoſed to have leaſt 
of fixedneſs and conſtancy, have moſt of heat and 
paſſion in religion; and thoſe minds which are 
worſt furniſhed with courage and experience, with 
judgment and reſolution, are moſt apt and eaſy to 
be moved and wrought upon by religion, or delu- 


ded by ſuperſtitious fears, and as apt to be ee 


affected by the repreſentations of divine goodneſs 
and compaſſion; ſo that, like bodies which have leſs 
bulk, but more agility, their motions nimbler, 
tho* their force and ſtrength be leſs. Now, if this 
be fo, then the diſadvantage of this temper is not 
ſo great as it is fancied : for tho” their paſſions laſt 
not long, they are eaſily raifed ; and conſequently 
if our addreſſes to ſuch a temper be but a little 
more frequently repeated, they cannot but prove 
ſucceſsful; and ſuch perſons, by the frequent re- 
turns of holy paſſions, will grow habitually de- 
vout, and their devotion will be as ſteady, and 
more- elevated than that of a flower and firmer 
conſtitution. But, after all, where-ever there ap- 
pears an exuberancy of this humour, this is to be 

| | imputed 
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imputed rather to their fortune than their nature : 
a wanton fortune, and too indulgent an education, 
is generally attended with a gay, wanton and un- 
fixed —— And it is true, that it is a difficult 
matter for ſuch minds as theſe to attain to wiſdom 
and virtue; but it is not becauſe they cannot con- 
ſider, but becauſe they will not: let ſuch exchange 
their haunts of pleaſure for the houſe of mourn- 
ing; let them but now and then intermix the con- 
verſation of the wiſe and ſerious with; that of the 

iddy, fanciful and frolicſome; and they will ſoon 
find their humour much corrected, and their minds 


better fixed: to all this, if they could be per- 
ſuaded to add the contemplation of a ſuffering Sa- 


viour, of a holy God, and of a judgment to come; 
and to this, the devotion of the cloſet, made up 
of ſerious reflexion on theſe ſubjects, and their 
own eternity; this would ſoon reduce their looſe 
and ſcattered defires, it would ſoon recall the ro- 
ving wandering mind, and make it delight to dwell 
at home in the company of wiſe, devout and im- 
portant thoughts. 


And now, I think, I have left no paft of this 
objection, founded upon natural incapacity, un- 


canfidered. Do men complain of their heavineſs 


and ſtupidity? Acute parts and a tenacious memo-, 


5 are not neceſſary to make us virtuous or happy. 
o they complain of their violent inclinations to 


ſin? 1 have ſhewed them reaſon, cuſtom, faith, 


curbing the- moſt natural, or the moſt outragious 


and ungovernable appetites of man. Do they com-. 


plain of the levity and inconſtancy of their tem- 


per? Let them retire from the flatteries and careſ— 
ſes of a wanton fortune, and a wanton converſati- 


on; let them acquaint themſelves with the wiſe, 


or the afflicted, with divine truths and their cloſets, 


and this will ſoon work a happy change upon them. 


17 
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Tf they are too ſoft and delicate for the bitterneſs 
and ſeverity of theſe preſcriptions, nothing but the 
much ſeverer diſcipline of afflictions and judgments 
can effect their cure. ek R 
Under this head of natural incapacity that other 
objection from moral incapacity has 
2. Of moral been ſufficiently anſwered ; for cu- 
incapacity. ſtom is at moſt, but a ſecond 
5 nature: and I have at large diſ- 
courſed of the power of reaſon and faith over na- 
ture: I have at large produced many unqueſtion- 
able: inſtances, wherein we have ſeen them over- 
come our moſt natural and moſt neceſlary appetites ; 


ſuch as are, our averſion to pain, our love of life, 


and ſuch like. Nor is it poſſible that any vicious 
cuſtom ſhould have taken deeper root in us; or u- 
nited themſelves more cloſely with our very beings, 
than theſe; and therefore it were abſurd to fancy 
them more violent, ſtubborn, or inſuperable. 
That expreſſion of the prophet, Can the AMtbiopian 
change his ſkin? or the leopard his ſpots ? Then may 
ye alſo learn to do good, who are accuſtomed to do evil, 


Jer. 13. is but a pathetic exaggeration (which is 
uſual in a prophetic ſtile) of the difficulty, not an 


aſſertion of the impoſſibility of an habitual ſinner's 
change : what has been done, and daily is done, 
can be done, and it is in vain. to prove what n@ 
man can deny. St. Paul when he had recited a ca- 
talogue of ſuch ſinners as ſhould not enter into the 
Kingdom of God, doth afterwards add, and ſuch 
avere ſome of you; but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſantti= 
fied, but ye are juſtified in the name of the Lord 


ſus, and by the Spirit of our God, 1 Cor. 6. And 
* 


Tertullian does appeal to the power and efficacy of 
the Chriſtian religion viſible in the extirpation of 
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vicious habits wrought by it, as a proof of its di- 


vine original: nor are ſuch inſtances as theſe want - 


mg 


4 HAPPINESS. 
ing this. day. Theſe, as they do now refuts all 


the idle excuſes, of finners, ſo 36-7 they one day be. 


urged in judgment againſt them to convince them, 
that they owe their ruin to their ſloth and obſtinacy, 
not their impotence ; tho theſe men ought to re- 
member too,. that moral impotence is. ever derived 
from a voluntary negle&t or contempt of all the 
means of happineſs and virtue. I think, 1 might 


' now diſmiſs this objection; having given full ſa- 


tisfaction to all ſcruples that might diſturb or diſ- 
courage any well-meaning and honeſt mind; and 
evidently defeated the pretences of ſuch as would 
fain ſhroud and ſhelter their voluntary fin and fol- 


ly under the feigned excuſes of impotence, incapar 


city, and inſupportable infirmity, or inſuperable 
temptations: for all theſe are mixed and combined 

in every part of the former objection, and receive 

one and the ſame anſwer. But I foreſee, I ſhall 
be thought in this whole diſcourſe to have had too 
little regard to our original corruption, and divine 
aſſiſtance ; and therefore tho' I endeavoured, to 
guard it in the beginning againſt all ſiniſter inter- 


pretation, I will here add a brief account of both; 


eſpecially. as far as it ſhall appear to me to. concern 
mY: preſent inquiry. 
Fir/t, As to the natural corruption of man; J if 
corruption may be called natural, 


'The rep, on the account of the tendency ok 


on off nature our ſenſitive inclinations, ſome 
conſt Md things are very plain, ſome very ob- 


ſcure: what is plain, is this, what 


the preſent ate of man is with reſpect to that right 


eouſneſs which the goſpel requires: what is ob- 


ſcure is this, what the ſtate of Adam before the 
fall was; without a clear knowledge of which it is 
R to determine How much our nature is 
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158 | 
; now degenerated (as is ſuppoſed) from the primitive 
purity and excellency of its creation. Secondly, how 


philoſophy : from whence it follows, that the diſ- 
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guilt and corruption could be tranſmitted, or de- 


rived from Adam upon his poſterity. _ Thirdly, what 
can be ſuppoſed, properly ſpeaking, to be the de- 
merit, offence, or provocation of original corrup- 


- tion ; what puniſhment can be due to it, divided 


and ſeparated from voluntary tranſgreſſions. Theſe, 
and a great many things of the like nature, I pur- 


poſely paſs over, as either of no great importance 


in themſelves, or at leaſtwiſe of no great uſe to my 
preſerit enquiry, and go on to what is plain and 
neceſſary; and that is, what the preſent ftate and 
condition of human nature is : for nothing can be 
more evident, than that the of luſteth againſt the 


- ſpirit, andthe ſpirit againft the fleſh, Gal. 5. "Theſe 


two being contrary to one another in their tend- 
encies and inclinations, this conflict or oppoſition 
of ſpirit and body diſcovers itſelf the more, the more 


tendency of the body is fo apparent and undeniable, 


pure and perfect the law is that we are under: this 


that it was ever acknowledged by all wiſe heathens. 
Hence the Platonics frequently impute the do- 


minion of the power and liberty of the ſoul of man 
to its conjunction with the body; and hence it was, 


that ſome of them whom St. Auſtin refutes by 


giving an account of the nature of the raiſed body, 


| rejected the Chriſtian doctrine of the reſurrection, 
' Judging the reſtitution of the body, rather a dimmu- 
tion of, than acceſſion to, the happineſs of the mind. 


The Pythagoreans looked upon the body as the 
priſon and the puniſhment of the ſoul : and, in 
ſhort, the philoſophy of the heathens did conſiſt 


chiefly in this, the ſubduing the appetites of the 


body to the reaſon of the mind: and this appears 


moſt plainly to be the drift and ſcope of Chriſtian | 


order 
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order of human nature (call it original corruption, 
or what you pleaſe) conſiſts in the Peomnac S οαμνðẽE 
the luſt and concupiſcence of the flein. This is e- 
vident from all the writings of St. Paul, eſpecially 
Romans the 7th; and this is the ſenſe of our church, 
Art. the gth. Nor, indeed, are we capable of 
imagining any other corruption in man; for if there 
be a conſſict betwixt right reaſon and carnal appetite; 
if the tendency of the body and mind be oppoſite 
and contradictory; it is nonſence to ſuppoſe both 


corrupt and ſinful: for then the contradiction anỹd 19 
conflict would ceaſe. From hence it follows plainly, __ 
that we are born with capacities of, and inclinations A 


to, virtue as well as vice, though nothing be more 

manifeſt than that the appetite of the body exerts 

itſelf firſt, grows up to ſtrength and maturity ſoon- 

_ eſt, and doth more powerfully and forcibly move, 

than the ſuggeſtions and perſwaſions of reaſon. 

Secondly, it is from hence plain, that the ſtate of 

righteouſneſs. conſiſts in the prevalency of the body 

over the mind. And from hence appears the 

neceſlity of divine grace or aſſiſtance: for ſince the 

dominion of righteouſneſs cannot be. eſtabliſhed, = 

but in the ſubjection of the body, and . 

the body doth in power ſo much over- Divine aſ- I} 

match the mind, the appetites of it /i/ance, or 

being both more forward, more vio- grace con- 

lent, more, conſtant, I had almoſt /idered. 

ſaid, more natural than the dictates of 61 

reaſon; and this power receiving daily increaſe and 

augmentation by a ſenſual education, and by & 

daily and unavoidable commerce with the world, F 

and thoſe temptations which awaken, gratifie and G  « ⁶³ 

inflame the appetites of the body; it were morally 1 

impoſſible that the mind ſhould maſter and over- 

come the body, if it were not aided by divine grace 

and aſſiſtance. But then it muſt be paws. 7 | = 
| O 2 | that. 2 ? 
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that it is repugnant to the very notion of aid or 
_  affiſtance, that it ſhould make void the neceſſity of 
our own endeavours: as the light of revelation doth 
not-extinguiſly that of reaſon, but encreaſe it; ſo 
neither does the ſtrength of God's grace render our 
natural ftrength uſeleſs, but improve and help it. 
This added to what I have ſaid before, compriſes 
all that is neceſſary to be known concerning grace; 
and may be reduced to theſe three or four heads. 
Hiri, That the grace of God is neceſſary to en- 
able us to live virtuouſly and happily z Secondly, 
That grace does not extinguiſh nature, or cancel 
our obligation to induſtry, or a careful uſe of that 
natural power God has inveſted us with; Thirdly, 
That God is moſt ready and defirous to further 
and affiſt all men in their endeavours after virtue 
and happineſs; And Za/ily, That the grace of 
God is ſufficient for us, or that we receive by it as 
2 an addition of ſtrength: or ſpiritual aid, as 

eing joined with our fincere!endeavours, is neceſ- 
ſary to make us virtuous and happy. If we deny 
the firſt of theſe, we ſubvert the foundation of 
prayer to, and dependence upon God; we can 
give no tolerable account of, at leaſt, one third 
part of the goſpel of Chriſt, and we unavoidably 
diſcourage mankind from all hopes of happineſs: 
if we deny the ſecond, we deſtroy the very nature 
of man, render all laws, exhortations, admoniti- 
ons, rewards and puniſhments uſeleſs, ſilly and 
impertinent; and make divine grace the very 
foundation of carnal ſecurity, of deſperate and de- 
ſtructive negligence and ſloth: if we deny the 
third or fourth, we muſt unavoidably affirm, ei- 
ther that the happineſs of man does no way de- 
pend upon the grace of God, or that his miſery is 
fatal and unavoidable. All which are abſurdities 
groſs and palpable to all minds which lie not 50 
hs | : + er 
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der the thickeſt darkneſs of blind ſuperſtition” and 
prejudice. Whoever ſhall now reflect upon all 
that has been ſaid, will eaſily be able to conclude, 
that we have no enemy without us, none within 
us, that can neceflitate and compet us to be mi- 
ſerable: - miſery may be our choice or puniſſi- 
ment, it can never be our fate: our natural cor- 
ruption may invite and incline us, but can never 
force and compel us to be wicked : - for there is no 
temptation, no inclination, which God's grace and 
our induſtry, ate not able to reſiſt and overcome: 
fo that now there remains at laſt no other incapacity 
of happineſs, than what is . y which! is the 
next thing to be ſpoken to. 

Penal incapacity conſiſts in God's final and im- 
mutable rejection of man from-grace 

and pardon. The matter of this ob- Of penal i in- 
jection ſhall be fully handled, vol. 4. capactty. 
where I ſhall be obliged to treat of : 

the troubles of the mind, and their cure. In the 
mean time, all that is neceſſary to be obſerved 
here, is; Fir/?, That this ſtate of final rejection 
from grace and pardon, is penal; a ſtate to which 
nothing but mens voluntary tranſgreſſions can 
betray them, and thoſe too tranſgreſſions of the 
deepeſt guilt, and moſt crying aggravations: for 
ſurely nothing leſs can provoke a God, 1050 delights 
to exerciſe loving kindneſs and mercy, a. God. of in- 
finite long: ſuffering and patience, to pals a ſen- 
tence, an irreverſible ſentence of eternal ruin and 
damnation upon any of his creatures. Secondly, 
That no miſtaken fancies of the unpardonableneſs 
of our ſtate may either tempt us deſperately to re- 
nounce God, our Saviour, and virtue, it behoves 
us to conſider, what ought to be the proper influ- 
ence of this perſuaſion. that there 1 18 1 El penal 
Rate on this fe the i po 
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Fir, 10 6 who believe ſuch a . will act 
| — to their on opinion, they muſt not al- 
lou themſelves in a courſe of wilful fin, leſt they 
be inſenſibly betrayed into that dreadful ſtate. 
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Secondly,” Since impenitence and hardneſs of 5 


heart i is a neceſſary and inſeparable conſequence of 
that dreadful ſentence, which excludes men from 

grace and pardon; therefore no man can rationa]] 
conclude himſelf in this fate till he has made all 
poſſible attempts to recover himſelf from his ſin, 
and that without ſucceſs : and becauſe, 

. Laſtly, No man can conclude his endeavour un- 
ſucceſsful, till. death ſurprize him in an obdurate 


and impenitent ſtate : for habitual finners have be- 


come eminant ſaints; and lapſed Chriſtians, nay, 
apoſtates, have not only recovered their former ftate, 


but redeemed their crimes: by more than ordinary 


degrees of repentance, devotion and charity, and, 
by undeniable conſequence, have been reſtored to 
God's favour: for grace is in order to pardon, 
ſanctificatĩon in order to juſtification, virtue in order 
to glory: theèrefore no man muſt give over his 


attempts of appeaſing God, and ſubduing his cor- 


ruptions, while God continues him in the land of 
the living. Theſe rules, if obſerved, will, I queſtion 
not, render the perſuaſion of ſuch a penal ſtate, as 
the objection ſuppoſes, very profitable and uſeful to 
__ and not pernicious to the eternal intereſt of 


for he, who by the dread of ſuch a ſtate, is 


* from bold and provoking ſins, and from an 
habitual courſe of wilful impiety, reaps an un- 
ſpeakable advantage by it; and he who adheres 
to religion and virtue, and continues to his life's 


end, ſincerely endeavouring to pleaſe God, and 


obtain his pardon, ſhall never ſuffer any pre- 


judice in another life by his melancholy and miſ- | 


| taken fancies 1 in this. A 8 
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N 1 HAPPINESS. 


HFaving thus cleared my aſſertion, that happineſs 
is attained here, from ſuch objections as ſeem to 
derive any countenance or ſtrength from reaſon, 

| there remains but two more that I think of; the 
one whereof preſſes hard upon me, under a pretend= 
ed authority of revelation ; the other urges the ex- 
perience of mankind againſt me. I will begin 
with the former; and conſider, with what aſpect 
revelation regards the happineſs of this preſent life 
aand whether there be any thing in it that forbids. 
[) the . or obſtructs che attainments of it. 


CHAP. VII. 55 


Religion no enemy to our preſent happi- 
nels... 


"© | Happineſs the Fr of xe proved by plain 
JF .- texts, and the natural influence of faith and vir- 
tue. The doctrine of the croſs not inconſi few was 
111 pi =" nor wa of . 195 


* men were not very ingenious in- Hamisg e en 
cuſes of their folly, and in the eontrivance and 
purſuit of ruin, it would ſeem very ſtrange that the 
goſpel, which was deſigned to be the great inſtru- 
ment of our happineſs, ſhould be alledged to dif- 
courage and damp our endeavours after it; that the 
goſpel, whoſe 4 end is to fill our minds with 
Joy, peace and hope, ſhould be traduced as an 
enemy to our pleaſure. But ſo it is; and therefore 
reſolving to leave no obſtacle unremoved, nor def- 
piſe any objection that has the leaſt colour or ap- 
pearance of an argument in it 1 wars examine this 
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Religion ever had, and always muſt have, the 


| , character of its Author vifibly ſtamped upon it; no- 


thing that is not infinitely kind, and infinitely wiſe, 
can be found in any part of revelation truly divine: 
from whence we may rationally conclude, that the 
great aim of God in the eſtabliſhing religion, is to 
advance the happineſs of man, and to advance it in 


a method conſonant to thoſe natural principles he 


has implanted in him: nor did any one inſpired 


author think otherwiſe. He that keepeth the law 


Lo Solomon) happy is he, Prov. 29. Great peace 
ave they that love thy law, and nothing ſball offend 
them, Pſal. 119. appy is the man that findeth 
wiſdom, and the man that getteth underſtanding, 


Prov. 3. That this was to be underſtood of actual 


and preſent happineſs in this life, is apparent from 
what follows a little after ; Length of days are in her 
right hand, and in her left hand riches and honour. 
Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 
| are peace. She is a tree of life to thoſe thut lay hold 
upon her. And though the goſpel, as a higher and 
more perfect diſpenſation; doth propoſe. to us as 
our great and chief end, life and immortality ; yet 


doth it by no means exclude us from happineſs 


here; but rather doth eftabliſh it upon proper and 
firm foundations; and fences it about with im- 
pregnable  bulwarks. Peace I leave with jou, my 

peace I give unto you, not as the world gives, give 
4 unto you ; let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid, Joh. 24. 27. New the fruit 1 the 
ſpirit is joy, | love, &c. Gal. 5. 22. Noto the od of 
hope fill you with joy and peace in belitving, and make 
you abound in hope through the power of the Holy Ghoſt, 
Rom. 15. Godlineſs is profitable to all things, having 
promiſe of the hife that now is, and of that which ts 
to come, 1 Tim. 4. 8. Nor can I indeed conceive, 
how the ſtate of a righteous and holy ſoul on 
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be other than a happy and bleſſed one: the belief 
and confident expeCtation of a heaven, muſt needs 
be more tranſporting and raviſhing than the gicheſt _ 
fancy of a ſinner ; and that ſecurity, both in reſpect 

of this and a future life, which a good man enjoys 
in the protection of God, 4 the aſſurance of his 
favour, who is almighty, immutable, Sc. muſt 
infinitely exceed any thing that a ſinner can attain 
to; and muſt exclude thoſe uneaſie fears which do 
frequently interrupt the ſinner's enjoyment, and 
overcaſt his hopes. He that loves God and vir- 
tue, cannot but be happy in the daily practice and 
enjoyment of what he moſt delights in. And he, 
laftly, that hath ſubdued his paſſions, and overcome 
the world, cannot chuſe but-reap the daily fruits 
of ſo glorious a conqueſt, and be conſtantly enter- 
tained with pleaſing reflexions and delightful pro- 
ſpects; and yet, if he ſhould enjoy nothing elſe, 
that ſovereignty, liberty, magnanimity, and di- 
vine charity, and enlargement -of ſoul, which he 
thereby gains, were an abundant reward of this 
victory. The ſum of all is this; a good man 
has the beſt title to the bleſſings of this life, and 
the glories of another; he enjoys this world with 
as great ſecurity, as wiſdom and moderation, and 
has an aſſured hope of a far better when he quits 
this; the anticipations of which by faith, love 
and hope, do at once fadilitate and confirm his 
conqueſt over all unworthy luſts, and entertain 
him with une xpreſſible ſatisfaction and pleaſure. 
For this reaſon I do in this chapter diſcourſe of 
happineſs, without that immediate regard to ano- 
ther life which might be expected; not judging 
myſelf obliged, either to prove the certainty of it, 
or to demonſtrate. the reaſonableneſs of embracing 
miſery during the ſpace of this ſhort life, in ex- 
pectation of that perfect and eternal W 
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which is promiſed hereafter ; ſince I ſaw well e 
' - nough, that in the ordinary courſe of providence, 
the Ae of this life and the other were not 
incompatible: but, on the contrary, that that 
wherein the life and being of true happineſs in this 
world doth conſiſt, was but a neceſſary introducti- 
on to, or qualification of us for the happineſs of an- 
other; which doth in ſome meaſure already ap- 
bY pear, and will much more in the progreſs of the 
Fe - following diſcourſes. gs | 
4 But what eV 37 I now of the doctrine of the 
5 croſs? this is a very ſoft and raild 
The doctrine commentary upon that of our Savi- 
of the croſs our, If any man will come or me, 
no obſtrufti- let him deny himſelf, and take up his 
on of this croſs and follow me, Matth. 16. 24. 


1 life's hap- But this is not ſo formidable an ob- 
= prneſs. jection, as it may at firſt ſight ſeem ; 


| it is true, ſuffering through all the 
progreſs and ſtages of evils, even to the laſt, that 
is, death itſelf, was a common, nay, almoſt an 
univerſal duty in the beginning of chriſtianity ; be- 
ing indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the propagation of the 
goſpel: but bleſſed be God, the obligation of that 
duty has long ago ceaſed : and all that I can think 
neceſſary to be ſaid here, in purſuance of my de- 
ſign, is, That the pleaſures of thoſe confeſſors and 
martyrs did far outweigh their ſufferings whilſt 
they lived; that when they ſuffered death itſelf, 
the time was come when they muſt exchange tem- 
poral for eternal happineſs. Nor doth this at all 
infringe the truth of my propoſition 3 which doth 
not vainly aſſert an eternal duration of happineſs in 
this life, but only teaches the poſlibility of attain- 
ing it. And, I think, the death of martyrs and 
confeſſors, is rather a great confirmation than con - 
futation of this opinion: teaching us plainly, that 
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to live, but to die happily: which laſt is no ſmall 
acceſſion to temporal happineſs. From this little I 
have ſaid on this occaſion, it is eaſy to ſhape an 


anſwer to what is objected from St. Paul, If in this 


life only we have hope in Chriſt, we are of all men 


moſt miſerable; it is confeſſedly and indiſputably 


true, that had thoſe Chriſtians, been deſtitute of 
that hope which was their ſupport, they had ſunk 
under the weight of ſuch ſufferings, and fo had 
been moſt miſerable of all men: but ſince their 
hopes did not only ſupport them under their afflicti- 
ons, but alſo that it may render them ſomewhat 
more than conquerors; all that can follow hence 
is, that the reſurrection and eternal life are un- 


queſtionable truths, and that he who believes them 


as firmly as confeſſors and martyrs did, may like 
them be happy, though a thouſand ſeas of calami- 
ties and troubles ſhould break in upon him. | 


As to mortification, which is a duty of perpe- 


tual obligation, (for the purity | 
of religion is ſtill the ſame, tho'* Mortiffcation re- 
its fortune in the world be al- commended by the 
tered) this did at firſt ſignify the light of nature as 
renunciation and extirpation of ſubſervient to our 
Jewiſh and Pagan luſt, accord- preſent happineſs. 
ing to that of St. Paul, Mortify T 

your members which are upon the earth; fornication, 
uncleanneſs, inordinate affeftion, evil concupiſcence, 
and covetoufneſs, which is idolatry, Col. 3. 5. and it 


ſtill ſignifies the ſame thing; and whatever diſh- 


culty we are to encounter in the performance of. 
this duty, it muſt be vanquiſhed ; for it is impoſſi - 


ble to be wicked and happy: a wicked man is his 


own hell; and every paſfion, every luſt is a fiend, 
a fury, that doth outrage and torment him; and all 
this the heathens themſelves did not only conſtantly 
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in deſpight of all calamities, it is not only poſſible 


acknowledge, _ 
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acknowledge, but alſo paint out with as lively elo- 
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Se . as any Chriſtians could ever do: their ex- 


rience (over whom ſin had an uncontrouled do- 
minion) moſt effectually convincing them of the 
outrages, tyranny, and unſpeakable miſchiefs of 
wicked and abominable paſſion: nay, ſo manifeſt 
is it that the ſubduing theſe irregular,paſſions is ne- 
ceſſary to our happineſs, that even the Epicureans 
themſelves (notwithſtanding their confining the 


- happineſs of man to this ſhort life, and by a pro- 


- 


bable conſequence, reſolving ultimately into the 
enjoyments of the body) did yet look upon them- 
ſelves as extremely injured : by Tully, and others, 
when they repreſented them as revolted from, and 
enemies to virtue. It is not my buſineſs here to 
examine what foundation for virtue their, philoſophy 
could leave, or what rank and place they could aſ- 
ſign it; it is enough that they could not but ac- 
knowledge it as neceſſary to happineſs. 3 
It is true, mortification in the goſpel-ſenſe, re- 
quires us not only to reſtrain theſe irregular luſts; 
bat alſo not to over- rate and over - value this world, 
and the things of it; not to look upon this life as 
our only or chief portion, and doat upon it with 
fondneſs and paſſion: and I cannot think that this 
is any thing more than what is implied and in- 
cluded in the former notion of mortification ; this 


moderation of our inclinations to the world, be- 


ing a proper and neceſſary foundation of the former 
abſtinence; it being very improbable that he who 
values and doats upon the world above all things, 
ſhould refrain from irregular purſuits and enjoy- 
ments of it. Now, even this degree 'of mortifi- 
cation, and the neceſſity of it in order to happineſs, 
was clearly taught by the wiſe men among the hea- 
thens, as by our Saviour and his Apoſtles; by 


thoſe conducted by the light of nature, as by theſe 


. cConducted 
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Aria HAPPINESS. 


conducted by the light of revelation; and that to- 
gether with the diſcipline which promotes it, 1 
mean, the obſervation of great abſtinence from 
ſenſual pleaſures. No Monk or Anchoret can 
peak with a more glorious contempt of the world, 
than a Stoic; but their flights, who would allow 
_ the body, the world, and the things of it, no place 
nor degree in the number of good things, are too 
Ne and bold to lay any ſtreſs upon: but the o- 
pinion of other philoſophers who allowed theſe their 
e place and value, ought to be of weight with 
us; becauſe they ſhew us plainly, that mortifica- 
tion was ever thought by the light of nature, ſub- 
fervient to our true happineſs. Hieracles, in the 
beginning of his divine comments, gives us a ſhort, 
but full account of the Pyzbagorean (and I ma . 
Platonic) philoſophy in this point: the ſub 

of which is, * The buf mt of philoſophy is to 725 
I the ſoul e man from lufts and inordinate 
Palſiont, and to transform it into the likeneſs and image 


of Gad: this in tbat which-it purſues, by-diſcoverins 


1 50 ur excellent itruals, und by recommenting 10 us the 
- pradtice of © excellent | virtues... And this was that 
philoſophy which the beſt! and acuteſt of the he- 
tens looked upon as the only way to happineſs; 
ſo far were they from judging it inconſiſtent and in- 
compatible with it; nay; they deemed this very 
_ Mate of virtue a fate of more exalted happineſs, 
And an image of the divine life. Hence is that 
Wiper ele ae heat ue TR 
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2A as. fancied, more blefſed than the ſtate of ſuch a 
i man; Nay, after all, the greateſt patrons and 
2 abettors of pleaſure did ever acknowledge this mo- 
I deration in our paſſions and enjoyments indiſpenſi- 
= bly neceſſary to our happineſs, ' e. 
= - Nil admirari prope res eff una, Numici, + 
2 * Solaque que? poſit facere ac ſervare beatos. i 
« +  Nought to-admire's the thing alone that can 
4 | x Cauſe and pr eferve the. happineſs of man. ten 


And it is well known, how much the followers 
of Epicurus gloried in his abſtinence: that theſe 
voluptuaries ſhould preſcribe and practiſe the 
doctrine of mortification !. - but this they were com- 
pelled to by the irreſiſtible force of reaſon: for 
how can he who dòats upon the world, and melts 
in ſoft and ſenſual pleaſures, be able to ſecure the _ 
repoſe: of his mind againſt thoſe melancholy altera- 4 
tions which may daily, and ſome time or other will | 
certainly befal himſelf and his enjoyments? On 
what foundation can the peace or liberty of his 
mind be eſtabliſhed? or can he be happy, who is 


; diſtreſſed 


Cum animus cognitis perceptiſque virtutibus à corporis ob- 
ſequio, e, e argon diſceſſerit, voluptatemque ſicut labem 
decoris oppreſſerit, omnemque mortis doloriſque timorem effu- 
gerit, ſocietatemque charitatis coierit cum ſuis, omneſque natu- 
ra conjunctos ſuos duxerit, cultumque Deorum et puram reli- 
gionem ſuſceperit, et exacuerit illa m, ut oculorum, fic ingenii 
aciem ad bona diligenda et rejicienda contraria. Quid eò did 
ant excogitari poterit beatius? L. 2. J: Leg, 5 
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diſtreſſed by every change of weather, and is di- 
vided and diſtracted between numerous contrary 
paſſions, and a ſlave to each? FEE mY! 

To come to a concluſion; the ſcripture is fo 


far from denying, that it does affirm the poſſibi- 
lity of attaining happineſs : nor are the ſafe 


rings 
of confeſſors and martyrs, or the doctrine of 
mortification, any prejudice to this affertion : for 


neither affliction nor mortification are inconſiſtent. 


with the true happineſs of man. That affliction 
is not, the example of thoſe very martyrs and con- 
feſſors triumphing over it, does ſufficiently evince: 


that mortification is not, is unanimouſly confeſſed 


by the ſuffrages of ſuch as were conducted by the 
light of nature, and of ſuch too, as were intirely 
devoted to the pleaſures of this life, and that up- 
on undeniable grounds. I have now ſpoke to all 


thoſe objections which ſeem to oppoſe and aſſault 
my poſition of the poſſibility of attairiing happineſs, 
with any ſhew of reaſon, or pretence of divine au- 
thority. It is now high time I ſhould: proceed to 
anſwer thoſe, who againſt this aſſertion oppoſe, 


not reaſons and arguments, but obſervation and ex- 
perience. e | 
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i of matter of fact or experience. 5 


The fate of the Rer. The gay and Hy. The buſy. 
Princes. The learned, whether happy. The hap- 
| 5p. of the devout queſtioned, and demonſirated 
. by inſtances. ety 5 


A Fter all the pains I have taken in the firſt ſecti- 
on to demonſtrate, that the purſuit and ſearch 
after happineſs, is a rational undertaking, an em- 
ployment becoming the nature and ſtate of man: 
and, after all that I have taken in this ſecond to 
demonſtrate the poſſibility of - attaining it, and to 
diſperſe all objections to the contrary. ; there re- 
mains ſtill one objection, which if true, were ſuf- | 
ficient; to diſcourage the endeavours, and chill the 4 
heat of the moſt virtuous and reſolved ambition. 
Which is this: %% ͤ want Faroe, 

It is true, happineſs may be found in ſpeculati- 
on; but rarely, if ever, in poſſeſſion and fruition, 
The number of the fortunate and happy is extreme- 
Iy ſmall; and moſt men, if not all, when they 
have worn life to its laſt period, may give that ac- 
count of it which the aged (and as others, no | 
doubt, thought happy) Patriarch did of his to 
Pharaoh, Few and evil have the days of the. years. o 
my life been, Gen. 27. But it moves mè not ſo | 
much to hear this from the mouth of a ſhepherd, 
who from his youth led a laborious and ufiſettled 
life: but when I read the mournful poems of Feb, 
the diſcontents and melancholy of Solomon, men no - 
leſs eminent for wiſdom and philoſophy, than for 
. their 
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AFT E R H A P P IN ES Ss | 
their worldly glory and proſperity: when I read 
them bewalling the lot of mankind, unable to re- 
flect upon it without a mixture of indignation, con- 


- tempt and womaniſh ſorrow ; I cannot but ac- 


knowledge that I am ſbrewdly tempted to deſpair 
of happineſs, as of ſomething” too great and di- 


vine to make its .abode upon earth; and to look 


upon all the fine diſcourſes that men make of it, 
only as ſo many flights of a bold fancy. Happi- 
neſs! what is it? or where is it? in what diſtant 


_ coaſts or unknown regions does it dwell? Who, 


and where are the fortunate? who, and where are 
the e of heaven, to whoſe lot it happens? 
Shall we like Bajazet, in a melancholy humour, 


think poor, filly, lazy peaſants happy? O happy 
ſhepherd, who kad neither Sebeſtia nor Orthobalus 


10 * : (Knowle's Turkiſh 5%. As | 
if ſecure beggarly and lothful want Poor whe- 
were happineſs: happy thus might ther happy. 
I call the man born blind, he has no | 

eyes tolole. - oats ha 7 
Or, ſhall we call the gawdy ſwarm, which 


(like flies and inſects in gleams of ſun- 


ſhine) do buzz and flutter in the rays The gay and 
and warmth of greatneſs and proſperi- filly, whe- 
ty? Shall we call theſe happy! Ah! her happy. 
theſe are they that furniſh theatres and 

poets with tragic ſtories: amongſt theſe, reſtleſs 


paſſions, contemptible levity, ungovernable inſo- | 


lence, withered and meagre envy, wandering luſt, 
empty pride, loud and ſenſeleſs confidence, and 
finally, ſhameful and fearful fins have their abode : 


and can we call thoſe happy, who are infeſted with 


ſuch legions of evils? Miſerere tu felicium; they 
are their own burden, whilſt they are others en- 
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Sball we then call che b world gs 

: y? Alas began have 

The buſy zhe- thought i it a happineſs, ' not to have 

ther ROWS: needed to trade or toil; they VE] 
| wealth, but moſt admire dares 


7 - 


* 


; Res nan gen, labore, fot _—— 
mn Aua. 
| Net w— ”Y lab ring te themſetues i in mines, 

But what the toiling . refigns 
_ To his more happy iſſue.” | 


If this be ſo, one what think 1 might botaly 
| preſent you with the envied glory of 
F whe- mighty princes, as an e e : 
ther happy. 1 32 of happineſs. But alas ! 
the wiſeſt of the heathen gods pre- 
ferred the happineſs of Aglaus Sophydius before that 
of Gyges ! and the wiſeſt of men (in his times, at 
leaſt} theferred the happineſs of Tellus, before that 
of-Creſus ! and this ſentence ſeems not only to de- 
ny thoſe particular princes happy, but alſo to pro- 
nounce the very ſtate of royalty uncapable of hap- 
pineſs, or at leaſt, leſs capable than that of a 
plough - man: indeed this ſtate, when active Jad 
glorious, is full of fears, and cares, and hazards; 
1 when fluggiſh and unactive, full of ſhame: wht 
3943 can be the' happineſs of a ſtate to dig for friendſhip 


: or for pleaſure? for love is the buſineſs and enjoy- 
ment of equals z obedience is all ſubjects can of- 

$] fer, or indeed monarchs can receive: all higher 
I99 and nearer approaches to the throne, are but intru- 
„ ſions of ambition and deſign: nor can ] poſſibly 
. diſcern what ſatisfaction the great mortal can take 


in any expreſſions of duty or affection, which he 
can never diſtinguiſh from the fawning and Hattery 
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AFTER HAPPINESS. 1755 ́ ' 
of thoſe who in their hearts deſpiſe and hate him: 4 
how fhall he know that any truly Tove him,. when 

none dare light him? or how ſhall he diſcern who 
ſerves him out of duty, where every man even ob- 

-trudes himſelf upon his commands out of intereſt * 

in a word, the paſſions of a prince are ſo much 
greater than other mens, as is his mind and for- 

tune; his converſation is not with the minds of 
men, but with faces, or rather maſks and diſguiſes, 
And as to his pleaſures, his guſt of them is very 
flat, being clojed and ſurfeited by his affluence. 
And whereas all other men, as the ambitious, and 
vain-glorious, the covetous, the lover, ſeem to 


aſcend, and riſe above themſelves in the acquiſiti- , 
ons of thoſe pleaſures they aſpire to; the monarch _ = 
debaſes himſelf, geben and ſtoops below his "2 
fortune, to meet his. And yet I am not of Apolls's 4A 
nor Solon's mind; I cannot think there is any great 3 
happineſs in the ignorance and quietneſs of a la- 3 
bouring cottager, ſuch as Tellus or Aglaus Sophydi- ; 
as: I love ſecurity, but not that which contempt 3 


breeds; I would have my ſecurity owing, not to 
the littleneſs of my fortune, but the greatneſs of 4 
my mind: I love a quiet, but a philoſophical life: . 
I would have my tranquillity ſpring not from the ig- = 
norance, but reaſon of my mind ; from the right 4 
government of my paſſions, not from the meanneſs 
of my education or fortune, For the ſame reafon 
I do not call men happy, whoſe flow and eaſy tem- 
per, like the waters of the dead ſea, is not to be 
moved, even by wind and ſtorm: I do not call 
ſtupidity a calm; the ſoul that is inſenſible of trou- 
ble, is ſo of joy too: whoever is capable of any 
deep impreſſion, is fo of any ſerious reflexion too 
and what is the ſtate of ſuch a man? I would not 
have my life paſs by like a dream, whilſt fleeting or 
imperfect images of things do ſcarce awake, and 
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too too ſlightly affect my drouzy or dazled ſenſe. 
In a word, the happineſs J ſeek after is ſuch a one 
which is owing, neither to natural conſtitution 
nor to fortune: for then, it would not be in our 
Wer. | | 177 
Whom then ſhall we call happy? ſurely if any, 
Sy the knowing and learned: theſe are 
The learned the ſouls that converſe with heaven, 
whether that dwell continually in the pure 
happy. light, and feed upon the bread, the 
Joys of angels. But alas ! if happineſs 
were the inſeparable companion of learning, how 
came the Stoic's adored Cato to be led by pride, and 
humour, and vain glory through burning ſands and 
dreadful deſarts? how came he, in a mood of de- 
ſperate diſcontent, to die his own murderer ? whence 
was it that the learned and eloquent Tully, after fo 
many brave diſcourſes of the contempt of death 
and pain, and briefly all human evils, did ſink fo 
poorly under the weight of his misfortunes ? whence 
was it, that after he had taught the ſoul's im- 
mortality, and its tranſlation info ſome glorious ſtar, 
he ſhould at leaſt be fo unwilling to let it leave this 
vile clod of earth, and the decayed, melancholy, 
and darkſome manſion of the body? if learning did 
put men in poſſeſſion of happinefs, why was our 
Raleigh ſo uneaſie, ſo unfortunate, not more toſsed 
by a reſtleſs fortune than a reſtleſs mind ? why was 
our Verulam fo utterly a ſtranger to happineſs in both 
fortunes, as unable to govern and enjoy proſperity 
aright, as to bear up under adverſity ? if learning 
were ſo ſovereign an antidote againſt miſery ; if 
philoſophy were ſuch a paradife, and ſpeculations 
were ſuch luſcious meals, the very fruits of the 
garden, why do the learned leave their ſacred ſhades 
to haunt the houſes of great ones, or the courts of 
Princes ? why do they fawn and cringe, and wen 
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all imaginable aſſiduity and artifice labour to in- 


ſinuate themſelves into ſuch men whoſe eſteem for 


them is a juſt ſcandal to them, and their favours 
but ſo many public marks of reproach ? O vileſt fort 


of ſervitude! can it conſiſt with the grandeur of a 


philoſopher, with the true liberty of a Chriſtian 
ſpirit, to lacquey ſome favourite of fortune's, and for 
many years together with an obſtinate ſtupidity, 
digeſt the caprices of his humour; and not only 
diffemble his vices, but magnify even his vanity 
and folly? and not this only, but there are laviſh 
arts of inſinuation to be praiſed upon every one 
that is near him: O glorious merit ! when the ſame 
thing recommends the philoſopher that -doth the 
valet de chambre, or the foot- man] and yet after all, 
even this equals not the baſeneſs, the ſlavery of thoſe 
who proſtitute philoſophy and themſelves to the 
multitude, and make an ignorant and inſolent herd 
the arbitrary ſovereigns of their principles, their 
liberty, their happineſs, for this depends upon the ir 
popularity. O how far ſhould T prefer the humble, 


* contented, and independent drudpery of an honeſt 


mind, before this unmanly ſervitude! how far ſhould 
I prefer the generous and undeſigning freedom and 
unconcernment of a poet (whatever ignorance or 
contempt of intereſt it may be traduced for) be- 
fore the former ſort of ſervile philoſophic proggers k 
And now there remains no place where happi- 
neſs can as much as be ſuſpec tg 
ed to dwell, unlefs amongſt the The happineſs 
devout and religious. Tpeſe, of the devout 
ſure, - live in raptures and tranſ- qgque/froned. = 
figurations on the mount; theſe, 1 
ſure, have their converſation in heaven, and from 
thence derive glory, and liberty, and joy, and peace; 
and hope; theſe are partakers of divine nature, how 
can they therefore be deſtitute of a divine happi- 
| N neſs ? 
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neſs ? bub alas | behold the bleſſed Jeſus, and we 
- ſhall find him as the Pſalmiſt and the prophets re- 
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preſent him, A man of ſorrow, and acquainted with 
grief. Here again the moſt zealous and the moſt 
elevated of our Divine Maſter's diſciples, / in this 
life enly we have hope in Chriſt, we are of all men the 

moſt miſerable, 1 Cor. 15. 19. NL 


0 Happineſs ! 


Thou bleſſed flate, or rather pleaſing ſound, 
Thou always fought, and never to be found ] 
In what grot, doi thou, or what cell, 

Or in what court or temple dwell? . 

There, and what art thou? art thou merely name, 

No otherwiſe known, than by reports and fame? 
Aria reality? or, art thou juſt 
Lil public good and public truſt, 

A folemn, ſacred, but deceitful notion ? 


* 


But to return from this revery: this is, after all, 
but a ſlight and popular objection 
Objection an- which from the evil conſequences, 
fwered. which attend the fins and follies of 
| the multitude; and from thoſe com- 
plaints which human infirmity has ſometime wrun 
from the wiſe and virtuous, would unſoundly x9 
illogically infer, that there is no ſuch thing as happi- 
nels here below. |. Beſides, the ſufferings of mar- 
tyrs, and the words of St. Paul have been conſi- 
dered in the foregoing chapter: and in the ſecond 
chapter of this ſection, the reader may find ſome 
inſtances of happy men; which is a punctual an- 
ſwer to this objection: but you will ſay, it is a very 
ſhort one, to an objection of ſo great weight, and 
of ſuch general credit, and ſpun out by me myſelf 
to a very great length. I acknowledge, it deſerves 
a fuller anſwer; and therefore, after I have told 
| N b you 
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you that I have made a ſhew of hunting after happi- 
neſs in ſeveral conditions of life, only' to rally and 
expoſe their folly, who ſuppoſe it may be found in 
à lucky juncture of circumſtances, I will give you 
One. | . | Fa i 
The men then, whom I call happy, are fuch 
who are poſſeſſed of true and ſolid goods; and thoſe 
ſuch which fortune cannot give nor take away; ſuch 
were Chriſti and his Apoſtles; and ſuch are all thoſe 
at this day, as are transformed into the glory and 
image of the divine nature by the mighty energy of 
the divine ſpirit and divine truths. Let us conſider 
what the ſtate of Chriſt and his Apoſtles was in this 
life. Iwill not take notice of thoſe ecſtatic pleaſures, 
which they felt when they did thoſe Godlike works, 
which we call miracles. What triumph could be e- 
qual to theirs, who ſaw diſeaſes, devils and death, 
ſubject to their commands? what joy could be equal 
to theirs, when they gave life to the dead, ſight to 
the blind, ſtrength to the lame, &c. To what a 
height was wonder and delight raiſed in each of 
theſe performances? for nothing could be more 
wonderful than the power, or delightful than the 
charity conſpicuous in them: but this I paſs over; 
becauſe this power is not to be attained by us. Let 
us come to that which is; I mean, the virtues of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles. He had not à hole "where 
to lay his head it is ttue; but how truly great was 
he within himſelf? how much above the mean 
and unmanly deſires of ambition, covetouſneſs, or 
luſt? he indulged himſelf in no ſenſual carnal. 
pleaſures,” it is true; but how calm that ſoul, 
which no angry or envious paſſion diſturbed, where 
nothing but ſacred love dwelt? the love of God, 
the love of man, and the rational and wiſe love of 
himſelf ?. How happy that ſoul: which was illumi- 
nated with divine xnowledge, ſupported by RO 
The | | aken 
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ſhaken faith, and filled with joyful enfleicigds and 
glorious hopes? that ſoul, which in the ſilence of 
the night, and the retirements of the mount, did 
pour forth itſelf in prayers and hallelujahs; that 
ſoul, which, full of God and full of heaven, had 
no room for uneaſy: cares or afflifting ſorrows ? 
it is true, our Saviour met death with pale looks 
and melancholy pangs of ſoul; but it is as true 
that his faith ſurmounted his fears, * his: agony en- 
dured but for a little while; an undiſturbed: peace, 
and a well ſettled ſcrenity of mind immediately 
followed it; and his trouble and pain in death, 
like the eclipſe that attended it, did but over- caſt 
2 darken: the joy, the light within, not extin- 
iſh it; who could finiſh, the laſt act of life with 
more humble majeſty, or with more ſettled: peace? 
in the life: and death of our dear Lord we behold 
that of his diſciples; for they were all followers of 
bim, as they deſired we ſhould be of them: what 
can be happier than their ſtate here was? their 
life was regular and philoſophical, their joy ſteady . 
and ratibnal, their love of God vig 
charity to man fervent and diffuſed; their deſires, 
as to the world, modeſt; their e teſolved and 
brave in affictions, chearful and compolesh int 2 
itſelf. 38 n 
77 Let- it ſtand wen as an unſhaken bucht that 
may be attained: in this life: for what 
he: followers: of bur Lord and Mafter attained to, 
that may we; their natural paſſions and infirmi - 
ties were the ſame with ours, our trials and tem- 
ptations are far leſs than theits; we ſerve the 
ſame God, we are guided by the fame truths, ſup- 
ported by the ſame power, elevated by the fame 
hopes; we have the ſame peace bequeathed us, the 
fame ſpirit, the fame heaven promiſed us, and we 
march under the conduct of the ſame Captain of 
. Our 
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our ſalvation, who by his death has aboliſhed deaths 
and brought life and immortality to light. Nor ought 
this to ſeem to us an over-daring or preſumptuous 
| poſition, ..fince the poſſibility of happineſs is a no- 
tion conſonant to the common ſenſe of all man- 
kind: for it is happineſs. which Jaws, enacted for 
the government of the multitude, and philoſophi- 
cal rules, preſcribed for the government of our = 
paſſions, do aim at; all law-givers have ever pro-; 2 
miſed the people wealth, and peace, and glory, ; 
and ſecurity, as the fruits of their obedience : and 
all philoſophers have ever promiſed tranquillity of 
mind and rational pleaſures to their followers as the 
rewards of conformity to their precepts: and as it 
cannot, ſurely be denied, but that the kingdom is 
moſt happy, which by juſt laws and a well - tem- 
pered authority, is freed from thoſe fears and di- 
ſtractions, from thoſe miſchiefs and confuſions to 
which others are expoſed by anarchy or tyranny, 
by the inſolence of the multitude, or the impo- 
tence of the Prince; ſo it cannot be denied, but 
that the man is moſt happy, whoſe well ſettled 
peace is eſtabliſned upon ſolid grounds of true 
wiſdom; being neither oppreſſed by the tyranny of 
ſuperſtition, nor vexed and diſquieted by the inſo- 
lence of unruly paſſions, to which the weakneſs of 
reaſon ſubjects men. As to religion, which is a 
third governing principle; this only propoſes a more 
perfect happineſs and a more plain and direct way 
to it, than nature of itſelf could: it only relieves 3 


[1 


and recruits our natural power by that of grace, and 1 
encreaſes the light of reaſon by a participation of = 


new rays of revelation. If then, happineſs be the 
great end which law and philoſophy, revelation 3 
and reaſon, God and man, do unanimouſly propoſe 4 
to us; how abſurd and palpable a contradiction 4 
——— ĩðͤ v were 
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were it to all thoſe, to deny the attainment of it 


The concluſion of this ſecond ſection. 
To look back now upon this whole ſection, and 


Tum up the ſubſtance and force of it, it is this: 


God who made us, made us on purpoſe to be hap- 
Py: for what other defign could infinite Jove pro- 
poſe to itſelf in our creation? and propoſing to 
himſelf this end, he endued us with faculties and 
capacities that might fit us for the contemplation 
and -enjoyment of himſelf, and his works: the 
world, provided by him for our entertainment, 
he filled with all things that could minifter either 

to our neceſſities or delights. Here God has plant- 
ed us, not as inhabitants, but ſojourners: for this 
is but our ſtate of probation; angels had their 
times of trial, ſo have men; here he would have 
us aſpire after, as near as we can, that life angels 
lead in heaven, for we are one day to be equal to 
them: here he would have us learn and practiſe 
thoſe virtues which fit us for the ſociety and enjoy- 
ment 'of that kingdom wherein dwells righteouſ- 


- neſs; for that is the bleſſed end:and confummation 
of all our endeavours, defires, and hopes: but 


when we make heaven the abode, the feat of 
perfect happineſs, we do not thereby ſuppoſe 
that it is baniſhed from the earth; but rather 
on the contrary, if that ſtate be. the conſumma- 


tion of all things, it is neceſſary to be concluded, 


that every ſtep we advance nearer to it, we mount, 
and afcend higher, in brighter, calmer, and purer 
regions, Heaven. is like the glorious building, 
whoſe acceſs is full of delight and beauty: for as 


that youth which precedes our manhood, has 


its ſweetneſs, its beauty, its natural perfection and 
= pleaſure ; 
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pleaſure ; ſo has this mortal ſtate, which precedes 
our angelica], its proper degree of perfection and- 
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bleſſedneſs: and this is no imall one neither; for, 
as we are created but a little lower than the angels, 


in reſpect to the dignity of our nature, ſo ſurely our 
happineſs begins nearly to approach and reſemble 
theirs, when our mind, filled with divine truths, 
charity and hopes, becomes free, generous, re- 
ſolved, conſtant, chearful, meek, gentle, devout, 
heavenly; when it has ſo accuſtomed itſelf to. 
virtue, and familiarly acquainted itſelf with hea- 
ven, that the fins and pleaſures of the ſenſual part 
of the world look like the manners and entertain- 
ments, not only of a foreign, but barbarous and 
impoveriſhed country; and when, laſtly, by its 
frequent retirements from the body, and daily 
commerce with rational and ſpiritual pleaſures, it 
not only aſſerts its ſovereignty over it, but begins 
to live fo independent of it, that at the laſt, when 
it ſhall in. death mount up upon the wings of pure 
flame to heaven, it ſhall not ſuffer as if the bod 
needed to be torn from it; But. ſhall let it fall as 
Elijah did his mantle. Thoſe complaints therefore 


which we make againſt our preſent ſtate, and thoſe: . 


reproaches with which we out- rage and vilify our 
nature, are falſe and unjuſt; for we are by God 


created and deſigned for happineſs, and this happi- 
neſs God hath been pleaſed to put in our own power, 
to place within our reach. There is no fate, but 


what God has made us ourſelves arbiters of; we 
lie under no neceflity, no-fatality, but what our 


own vices betray us to: nor do we ſtand in need 


of the indulgences of fortune; the tranquillity 

and pleaſure of a virtuous man is an image of God's 

own; it ſprings from within, not from without. 

It is true, there are difficulties which obſtru& our 

progreſs to — but they are ſuch as all 
2 | 
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wiſe and good men have conquered: it is true, 


\ 


nature labours under its infirmities, that is; ſen- 


ſual propenſions and inclinations; but it is 


ſtrengthened and ſupported by reaſon, by revela- 


tion, by grace We may fall (it is true) a ſacri - 
fice to God's wrath; but it muſt be after we have 
lived long in contempt of his mercy, and obſtinate 
defiance of his grace. Methinks theſe conſidera- 
tions ſhould raiſe and exalt the mind of man; 
they ſhould inſpire us with defires and hopes 
worthy of rational and immortal ſouls; like the 


| —— when they marched out of Egypt, we 


ould dream of nothing but triumph, glory and 


/ 
$7 


"SECT M.- 


The cauſes and remedies of man's unſue- 
_ ceſstulneſs in his purſuit after happineſs. 


„„ 08 ao 


The general cauſe of ill ſucceſs, Deviation from 
reaſon, the general cauſe of man's ill ſucceſs. 
The effetts of which are, 1ſt. The propoſal of 
falſe ends. 2d. Coldneſs in. purfuit of our true 
ends. Tr mn Nr a oe Oy yy 


, E RE the happy, like * Tully's wiſe man, 
a mere idea, ſomething no where to be 
found but in the characters and deſcri- 

ptions which - philoſophers give us of him, this 

| | | were 
Quem adhuc nos quidem vidimus neminem, ſed philoſopho- 
rum ſententiis qualis futurus ſit fi modo aliquando fuerit, expo- 
nitur. Tuſe, Oueſt, 1,2, | 
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were an unconquerable diſcouragement: no briſł 
neſs of wit, no charms of fancy, no force of e · 
loquence, no height of ſpirit, or height of conf» 
dence, were ſufficient to-remove it, . and to engage Z 
men in ſuch a deſperate and unaccountable enter- 42 
prize, as this ſuppoſition would render the purſuit. _ 
of happineſs :+ for how fond and groundleſs a pre- 
ſumption were it, to purſue that which all man- 
kind had ever as unſucceſsfully as earneſtly and in- 
defatigably attempted? I have therefore endea- 
voured with all my might in. the former chapter to 
free mens minds from any ſuſpicion of fears of this 
kind, anſwering all objections that might ſeem to - 
repreſent miſery fatal, or happineſs unattainable, . 
and by undeniable proofs confirming .the+ oppoſite - 
truth. But if this be true, that happineſs is at- 
tainable; and if it be as true, as certainly it is, 
that there needs no eloquence to inkindle in any 
man the deſires of happineſs, or to incite and ſpur 
him on to endeavour its attainment, all mankind 
being carried on towards it by natural, and there- 
fore conſtant and paſſionate inclinations; will itt 
not be natural to demand, whence is it that ſo few - 
are happy? whence is it, that miſery and trouble, 
affliction and ſorrow fill almoſt every boſom ? not ö 
only no kingdom or city; but no town, no viil- 
lage, no family, I might almoſt add, no one parti. 
cular perſon, being exempt or free; no place or 
perſon is privileged againſt grief and trouble; it 
invades the tribunal of judges, the thrones of 
_ -princes, and what is almoſt as ſacred as either, the 
.retirements and cloſets of the devout and learned; 1 
nay, ſcarcely is the church and the altar a ſecure: 
ſanctuary againſt it. | TT _ 
This will not be difficult to comprehend, if we 
do thoroughly weigh, and ſoberly conſider the true 
cauſes of man's miſery; but the particular and: 
43 EH diſtinct 


* 


proper whore in the h a ; and there - 
fore 1 ſhall diſcourſe of them here only generally 
"and briefly, as the nature of an introdudtion re- 
quires. 
Many are the particular cauſes of human miſe 
ry; but they may be all re- 
Deviation from rea- duced to this univerſal and, 
fon the general cauſe immediate one, namely, That 
of miſery. doe do not live conformable to our 


reaſon. . 


— e enim ratione timem us aut elne, „— 


When do our affeQions ſpring e or ben 
are they governed by reaſon? when are our deſires 
or fears, our joys or ſorrows wiſe, and juſt and ra- 
tional, and holy ? how frequent]y are our actions, 
nothing elſe but the brutiſh and blind fallies of 
fooliſh paſſions, and our lives are generally nothing 
elſe but the wanderings and rambles of deluded i- 
maginations? how commonly do we act what we 
ourſelves do condemn? and how commonly doth 
the whole courſe of our lives diſpleaſe ourſelves as 
much as others; and yet we live on in contra- 


_ diction to our reaſon, and ſometimes to our incli- 


nations too: how. unlike are we in our converſa- 


tion, to ourſelves in retirement? how unlike are 


we in the devotions of our cloſets to ourſelves 


in the employment of our ſeveral profeſſions ? 


How calm, ſedate, wiſe, holy, and reſolved in the 
one? how anxious and uneaſy; how fooliſh, 
earthy, and inconſtant in the other? but in no- 


thing does our deviation from reaſon more wn 


appear, than i in two things. 


Fi, 
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- int; In our r e to ourſelves falſe and 1. 
1 ends of life; and Secondly, | 
In our inſincerity in purſuing the This devidtiow 
true and rational one, that is, hap- _ diſcovers itſelf, 
pineſs. As to the Fit, who 
ſees not how the life of man is perverted, the force 
and tendency of nature crooked and 
bowed to. deſigns utterly unſuitable to 1. In 2 
the capacities and faculties of a ra- ends; 
tional mind, and to the great end of ; 
our creation? who can look into the life of man, 
and not eafily conclude that his chief aim is wealth 


and greatneſs, not happineſs ? or, which is ſome- 


thing ſillier, that his deſign is ſome unneceſſary 
accompliſhment, not virtue and neſs; or a 


vain eſteem and popular applauſe, not the peace 


and wiſdom of his mind? who ſees not how 
greedily men purſue thoſe ſenſual ſatisfactions, 
which naturally tend to enſlave the ſoul, and to 
extinguiſh the rational pleaſure and vigour of our 
minds? in a word, wealth, and honour, and 
power, and pleaſure, - are. the idols of mankind ; 
theſe are the things for which they live, for which 
they love and value life: theſe are the glorious 
poſſeſſions which inflame our emulations and our 
induſtry: theſe are the things which the unfortu- 
nate man envies, and the fortunate honours : theſe 
are the things which diſtinguiſh and diſcriminate 
mankind into. their ſeveral ranks and degrees, the 
contempt or eſteem of the world; the reſpects 


and affronts; the love and hate of mankind be- 
ing evef proportioned. to the degrees of wealth 


and power, which they fancy others poſſeſſed of. 


To theſe noble ends the ſage and experienced pa- 


rent trains up his young ones, inſtilling 2 into 
them all the ſuitable maxims of covetouſneſs and 


ambitions and judging of eit roficiency and 
* 5 


* 
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1 3 by the progreſs they LNG > ks 
' theſe ends; that is, the more enſlaved. they are, 


.* the more hopeful, the more promiſing is their 


* 
Nor are men more zealous in purſuing the falſe, 
: . than cold and infincere in purſuing 
2. 8 in the true ends of life, virtue and hap- 
purſuit of our pineſs. This is too too evident to 
true end. any one who ſhall conſider how 
fond we are of our diſeaſes and our 
errors, how impatient of that inſtruction or re- 
proof, which tends to cure, undeceive and diſa- 
buſe us; how ſluggiſh we are in the ſtudy of im- 
portant truths, how liſtleſs and remiſs: in the uſe 
of thoſe means which conduce to virtue, to the 
freeing of our minds, and to the confirming our 
refolutions: and therefore, laſtly, how light wa- 
vering and unconſtant,. we are in the practice of 


our 2 5 
3 HAP. I. 

The particular and immediate cauſe of i 
| ſucceſs, 


Three more ee and immediate cauſes of ill 
1 Mened. 1ſt, The frame and contexture 9 

buman nature. 2d, Vicious education. 3d, Vi- 
cious conver ſation; the natural effe#ts of which are, 
ift, Inconſiderateneſs. 2d, Falſe ' notions. 3d, 
Ungovernableneſs and impotency of Will. ch, Tu- 
' fineerity. 5th, ger 4 and Oy The now 
exempl: fied. | 


Ar L this that I have ſaid 1 in the formet elfapter, 
is * and evident: we ſee and feel it, and 
bemoan 
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ſtill: whence therefore is this infatuation of our 
underſtanding, that enſlaves us, to falſe and irra- 
tional ends? whence is that impotence of mind? 
whence is that inſincerity that deludes our deſires, 
and produces nothing but feeble and unſucceſsful 
endeavours? neither is this a difficult matter to 
diſcover: that we live and act irrationally, proceeds 
evidently from three cauſes. Vir, The contex- 
ture and frame of our nature. Secondly, A vicious 
education. Thirdly, Vicious converſation. 

The Fir/t ſpring or ſource of irrational deſires 
and actions, is the contrivance and ' | 

£ompoſition of our nature: our De contexture of 
ſenſual and brutiſh appetites have nature the firſt 
their foundation in our natural cauſe of an irrg- 
conſtitution, as well as our rati- tonal life. ; 

onal affections; for we are made {pa 

up of body as well as ſoul. Hence is it that there is 
in man a doubtful fluctuation and indetermination 
to different objects; the reaſon of the mind, and 
the appetite of the body diſtracting and dividing 
him by their different propoſals; the impreſſions 


of ſenſe, and repreſentations of reaſon ſucceſ- 


fively awakening in him very different, and ge- 
nerally very contrary deſires; whereas angels, 
by the perfection, and beaſts by the imperfection of 


their nature, are determined and confined to their 


proper and neceſſary objects: man is left to a 


ſtrange uncertainty, undetermined by the reaſons 


of the mind, or the inſtinct or appetite of the bo- 
dy; moved indeed ſucceſſively by each, perfectly 
governed and over- ruled by neither. But it were 
well for man, that the inclinations of theſe two 
different principles were ſo juſtly poiſed, that he 
were naturally left in a trueliberty and pure indiffe- 
rence, equally able to follow the dictates of gs 
| i an 
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bemoan it; but yet we live on in the ſame manner 


2 Air: Nen r 


and the appetites of fleſh and blood: but 5 how 


impetuous are the luſts of the body ! how irreſiſti- 
ble are thoſe paſſions which the objects of ſenſe, 
aided by a carnal imagination, raiſe in us ! on the 
other ſide, how cold are the repreſentations of rea- 
ſon, when we moſt need its aſſiſtance and aut hori- 
A how faint and feeble the natural inclination of 

e ſoul to what is truely good and great | how re- 
mote and diſtant the rewards of virtue, and conſe- 
quently-how weak and cold their influence, and 
how faint and imperfect is the pleaſure that attends 
it; abſtracted from future rewards in all other minds 


beſides thoſe who are arrived, in ſome ſort, at per- 
fection I it is true, at ſome: ſeaſons and upon ſome 
0 occaſions, the remonſtrances of conſcience are ſo 


Warp, its reproaches ſo bitter, the diidain and con- 


fuſion of the mind, fo unſufferable, that they ren- 


der that which is a pleaſure to the ſenſe, 'a torment 
to the ſoul; and its agreeableneſs to our imaginati- 


on cannot take amends for its harſhneſs and con- 
tradiction to our reaſon. But alas] thefe are but 


ſhort- lived fits which ſoon paſs over; for buſineſs 


diverts, pleaſure inchants, and repeated violence of- 
fered to our reaſon, ſtupifies and deadens the na- 
tural conſcience; and what is worſe than all this, 


a ſilly and vicious education does generally, ſo cor- 


rupt our n and prepoſſeſs us with vain 


and foolith affections, that the checks of conſci- 
ence. are extremely ſeldom, and extremely faint, 
unleſs the commiſſion of ſome groſs fin do awaken 

it by a deep and deadly wound. This is, 
2. A ſecond cauſe of that general apoſtaſy and | 
defection from reaſon fo notori- 


nn a ſe- ous in the world, A ſilly and vici- 


cond cauſe of ous education. How well does it 
mans mijery. 


fare with children when they de- 
rive only their original corruption 
from 
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their parents into an abſolute, uncontroulable, and 
ſettled tyranny? Nay, what is worſe yet, how 
often are the ſeeds of virtue, thoſe towardly diſ- 


poſitions which many bring into the world with 


them, choaked and ſtifled; not only by the neglect, 
not only by the indulgence, but even by the EXAM 
25 and authority of parents 


ä ps Velocius et cittus nos 
- Corrumpunt vitigrum exempla domeſlica, magnis 
- un en animos autoribus— 


Juli with what ſpeed mußt the infeftion ſpread, 
2 hen youth by parents crimes are e warranted, 


And tempted on to fin . 


When corrupt inclination is ripened into a ſe- 
Mt” nature, when our innate weakneſſes and fol- 
lies are confirmed by thoſe falſe principles, and 
that vicious confidence which we derive from e- 
ducation ; then we are ſent into the world, left 


to our own diſpoſal, abandoned to our own 
vernment; poor creatures! not only expoſed un- 
2 unguarded, to temptations; but, like 


Sampſon to the Philiſtines, tied and bound too: 


ould we ſo eaſily burſt our bonds as he did 
By but whence ſhould we recover our loſt liber- 
? 
7 Converſation, inſtead of being an affiftance to 
us in our endeavours after happineſs, 
doth generally tend to promote our Converſation 
miſery. Philoſophy is not now the a third, 
buſineſs of converſation; nor is 


n p any way uſeful or ſerviceable ta the great 


end 


weak diſpoſitions to vice nurſed and cheriſhed by 


Juven. Sat. 14. | 
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end of life: the ligament of ſociety is riot and re 
velling, or ſordid profit and intereſt, or peradven- 
ture folly, trifling and impertinence: theſe are the 
ties and bonds of our confederacies; fo that what- 
ever authority our friends and acquaintance have 
over us, whatever influence they have upon us, 
is employed to no other purpoſe, but to recom- 
mend and endear vice to us, to render it, if not 
beautiful and lovely to us, at leaſtwiſe, leſs deform- 
ed and ugly than it is. Hence it is that retire- 
ment is ſo generally recommended to thoſe who 
deſign to make any progreſs in true wiſdom; and 
ſuch as are truly virtuous do ſo paſſionately com- 
plain of the diſadvantages they ſuffer by converſing 
with the world: for the truth is, wiſdom and good- 
neſs are--ſuch unfaſhionable themes of diſcourſe, 
ſuch unuſual, - nay, I may add, unwelcome ſub- 
jects of entertainment, that the company deſerves 
now to be praiſed, which is only barren and un- 
profitable, not hurtful, and wherein we ſuffer no 
greater loſs than that of our time. r Yee 
It is now eaſy to imagine what fruit a corrupt 
2 + LICE nature muſt bring forth, when not 
The effects of only left deſtitute of neceſſary cul- 
theſe three. tivation but depraved yet more by 
2m vicious education, and vicious 
converſation: what can all theſe together bring 
forth, but a loathſome brood of diſeaſes and vices ; 
ſuch as theſe, raſhneſs, precipitancy, heedleſſneſs, 
and unthoughtfulneſs, : falſe notions, ungovernable- 
neſs and impotence of will, inſincerity, levity, 
and inconſtancy, which are the plagues of human 
life, and the fatal obſtacles of our tranquillity? 
for either they obſtruct our true happineſs, by pre- 
venting our ſearch after it; or delude our ſearch, 
by corrupting and perverting our underſtanding; 
or elſe they fruſtrate and defeat the influence of 
OM ee 
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| Its diſcovery, by obſtinate reluctances in the wi” 

and an unhappy impotence in the mind: all this is 
manifeſt upon the moſt tranſient glance we can 
take of theſe particulars: to begin with want oft 
| conſideration, This is a neceflary ef - 5 Hit 
fect of that corruption and depravation Inconfides 
which I -aſcribed to nature, education ration. 
and converſation; the body unaccuſtom- 
ed to obey, is impatient of deliberation when * 
pleaſure is in view; and a taking · imagination o- 
ver- rules whatever weak plea reaſon makes: nay, 
what is worſe, the very diſuſe of reaſon in men a- 
bandoned to the conduct of cuſtom, and ſwayed by 

the enticement of inclination, and authority of ex- 

ample, bereaves them almoſt of the faculty itſelf: 
ſo that their life and actions are not the effects of 
judgment and deliberation; but injudicious un- 
weighed cuſtom; or more raſh, heedleſs, and pre- 
cipitant paſſion. And can any man think, that 
when the meaneſt art or profeſſion is not learned 
without right inſtruction or juſt diligence; wiſdom, 
the great art of living happily, ſhould be attained 
without as much as juſt con ideration ? When a 
man cannot grow rich or proſperous without con- 
trivance and-induftry, is it probable he ſhould grow 
PAPPY by inadvertency and chance? it is impoſſi - 

i; : 

For innumerable will be the falſe and pernicious 
notions which ſuch a one, corrupted 
and depraved, raſh and unadviſed, muſt Falſe no- 
be betrayed into, and confirmed in; 3 Hons. 
there is no principle ſo falſe, no practice | | 
ſo abſurd, which. ſuch do not readily entertain: 
hence it is that men do ſo generally live by rote, 
that mens principles are the faſhionable ones of the 
neighbourhood: or nation, that their manner of 
life takes that ſhape Win their rank and quality, 

Vol. I, R and 
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the ſoil they are planted in: hence it is, finally, 
that men are unrighteous and wicked, careleſs and 
unconcerned notwithſtanding all the calls and invi- 
tations, all the rewards and menaces of the goſpel, 
convictions of conſcience, impulſes of grace, mer- 
cies, threats, and judgments of God: and cove- 
touſneſs, luxury, uncleanneſs, profaneneſs, ambi- 
tion, are as conſtantly practiſed in court and city, 
. as condemned in the pulpit and preſs: nor is it to be 
expected otherwiſe; for falſe notions give counte- 

nance and authority to our follies, and fortify us in 
our wretched miscarriages againſt the aſſaults of 
law and reaſon, of conſcience and God himſelf: 
no condition is ſo deſperately forlorn as that of ſin 
and folly, backed and authorized by inveterate princi- 
ples.] theſe render our very induſtry not only uſeleſs 
and unſerviceable, but even fatal and deſtructive to 
our : happineſs : + theſe defeat the very tendency of 
our nature towards happineſs; and turning it into 
a wrong channel, make it run-with violence towards 
our. miſery. „ eee 
Theſe help to render our paſſions both numerous 
v. e and ungovernable, by preſenting 
Ungovernable- ſome things as evils which are not, 
neſs and impo- and by augmenting real evils be- 
tence of will. yond their natural proportion: and 
5 oh herein conſiſt the very eſſence and 
being of human miſery, or, at leaſt, a part of it; 
when our own folly encreaſes bath the number and 
weight of evils, and our numberleſs paſſions do ex- 
ceed all juſt and natural bounds. And this is a 
- conſtant truth, the leſs underftanding there is in 
any man, the more violent is his pation; the paſ- 
ſion of a fool being like the zeal of a bigot, the 
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more blind, the more furious. All TON % 
_ he obſervation of the poet, 


— 


Non qui 8 idonio contenders dle i a 
Neſcit Aquinatem putantia'vellera fucium, 
Certius accipiet damnum, propiuſque — Pegs 
| —_ 9 non poterit vero di AMinguere falſum. * 


Net the deluded trader, who doth buy 
Counterfeit Aquin for the Tyrian he; 
His folly fhali more ſurely or dearly rue, 
Than he who does ful e nctions take for true. 


Inſincerity i is another FR of the corruption of 
our nature, and the depravation of e- 
ducation and converſation. This is Infcerity 
that which makes us lazy in our ſearch 
after truth, and partial in the examination of our om 
pinions and actions: for when the bent of our na- 
ture runs towards carnal pleaſures, and this is con- 
firmed by education and falſe notions of things we 


ſhall be apt to take up and careſs ourſelves with pre- 


ſent, eaſy. and ready entertainments. We ſhall 
not extend our care or proſpect very far, but be 
content to enjoy the ſweet in every preſent circum- 
ſtance and event, without regard to their future 
tendency, which was the happineſs (if my memory 
deceive me not) of the Cyrenaics : the ſame di- 
ſtemper prevailing, we ſhall be apt to think every 
thing healthful that is pleaſant, and eaſily admit 
thoſe principles moſt true, which are moſt grateful 
to our appetites. It is not therefore to be wonder- 
ed at, if the ſame humour which makes us greedy 
of embracing, makes us obſtinate in defending er- 
rors: for the ſame fondneſs and partiality renders 
W of inſtruction, and impatient of ad- 
2 vice, 


Horat. lib. 1. ops - : 
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Vice, though deſigned by the moſt faithful affecti- 
E * | 2 | 
on, and managed with the moſt prudent tender- 
ness. ; | 7 


YA Nidit off endar medicis, iraſcar amicis, 

Cur me funęſto properant arcere veterno? 

Due nocuere ſequar, fugiam que profore credam. 
VVV Horat. lib. 1. ep. 8. 


The plainneſi of phyſicians and of friends, 

- _- Tho#' by affection moved, and truth, offends ; 
Can t I enjoy my fatal reſt for you ? 
Let me alone my ruin to purſue, : 


And fly my happineſs, 


It is eaſy now to judge what muſt be the ſtate of 
that man whois infincere and falſe to himſelf in all 
/ his deliberations, and obſtinate in the defence of 
| His errors, who is partial in all his own reflexions, 
3 and impatient of the faithful reflexions of others: 
3 How is it probable, that that man ſhould attain an 

rational happine's, who is uncapable of ufing his 
"own reaſon aright, or enjoying the benefit of o- 
thers ? | | | 


3 But it is not the only miſchief we ſuffer by theſe 
2B diſeaſes of the mind, that they render 


Levity and us uncapable of diſcovering true happi- 
inconſtancy. neſs; they do alſo diſable us to purſue 
; | it when diſcovered, with that earneſt- 

: neſs and vigour which the importance of the thing 
requires: for they muſt needs beget in us a ſlothful 
remiſsneſs in our endeavours, and an unhappy levity 
and inconſtancy in all our deſigns and purpoſes. It 

is very improbable that we ſhould be ſteady and im- 
movable in thoſe purpoſes which are not founded 
upon clear and ſolid reaſon; or zealous in ſuch as 
'} are encountered with violent oppoſition _ our 
* 4 | ? ves. 
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ſelves, Hence it is, that the ſcenes of man's life 
are ſo various, ſo frequently changed, that every 
man does ſo often ſhift his perſon, and appear a 
very different actor on the ſtage. Thus we meet 
with Epicurean and Stoic, clergyman and merchant, 
devotee and ſtateſman, enthuſiaſt and paraſite, alt 
acted in their turn by the ſelf ſame man; who is 
toſſed to and fro by the ſudden ſallies or guſts of 
various deſires and paſſions. Nor is it any man's 
wit or ſagacity that turns him into all theſe different 
ſhapes, but his vice and folly: for being ignorant 
of the true good, the true happineſs of man, he 
catches at fleeting ſhadows, and courts thin airy 
dreams, and uncertain apparitions; and therefore 
daily ſets up new projects, and thoſe too, repug- 
nant to the old: and thus man wearieth out him- 
felf by vain and unſuccefsful, becauſe unconſtant va- 
niſhing attempts. This were tolerable, did it be- 
fal us only in temporal things, whoſe emptineſs 
makes our ſucceſs itſelf fruſtration and diſappoint= 
ment: but alas, we ſuffer the ſame thing in the 
weighty concern of virtue and happineſs : our re- 
ligious purpoſes do generally die ſtrangled in the 
birth: and all our glorious deſigns daſh and break 
themſe]ves to pieces apainſt the next difficulty or 
temptation; and yet, relapſed into a ſtate of folly, 
and fin, and danger, we would again return to that 
narrow path, whoſe ſteep and rough aſcent diſ- 
couraged us: . wandring in night and fog and 
ſtorm, fain would we reach the happy region where 
calm light and chearful day does ever dwell: plainly, 
1 5 R 3 . and 


* Quidam alternis Vatinii, alternis Catones; & mod parſim 
illis ſeverus eſt Curius, parum pauper Fabricius, parſim frugi & 
contentus vili Tubero. Modo Licinium divitiis, Apicium cznis, 
Mecznatem deliciis provocant. Maximum judicium eft malz- 
mentis ; fuQtuatio, & inter ſtmulationem virtutum; amoremque 

vitiorum, aſſidua jactatio, Sen, Epiſt. cxx . | 
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: and . metaphor, when we reſolve to be 
= -* and virtuous, we are kept from it by the ſeem- 
þ ing eaſe and pleaſure of fin. and the hardſhips ne- 
| ceſſary to be undergone in the attainments of virtue: 
and yet the remorſe, and danger, and diſſatisfaction 
which do always accompany a negligent and ſinful 
life, make us with for the peace and comfort, the 
ſecurity. and rewards of virtue. But Oh ! how 
ſeldom do we proceed further than wiſhes, or ſome 
attempts more lazy or diſpirited than our wiſhes ! 
the reaſon is plain, virtue is more rational, vice is 
more grateful ; the underſtanding is convinced, but 
the will is enſlaved ; the fleſh lulteth again/t the ſpirit, 
and the ſpirit again the fleſh. A ſinner cannot pur- 
chaſe the pleaſures of the body without the checks 
and reproaches of the mind: and this makes him 
—_— and irreſolute in all his purpoſes. - Would 
5 u ſee an inſtance of the whole 
The whole _ matter? you feel it better than I can 
| . deſcribe it; and yet it is not difficult 
to make a tolerable repreſentation of 
that which I have in myſelf often proved and often 
bewailed. Nor can I ſee, why I ſhould. bluſh to 
own thoſe frailties which are fo incident to human 
nature, that the greateſt glory and happineſs of 
mortal man is, not to have been never ſubject to 
them, but ta have conquered them. 

One while, moved by the gaze and wonder, the 
reſpe& and reverence, with which the world treats 
greatneſs, and by thoſe opportunities of pleaſure 
which 1 ſaw wealth and power put into mens hands; 
I reſolved to rouze all the ftrength, to employ all 
the force and power f mind and body for the at- 
tainment of wealth and greatneſs. I flattered my- 

_ felf, I knew.how to merit; nor did I think myſelf 
uncapable of practiſing all the tubtil humble arts 
of candidates and nn could I once » prevail 

with 
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with myſelf to ſtoop to them: but when the toil, 
and difficulty, and meanneſs too of his attempt had 

iven me a little diſguſt; and the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip and fortune, (by neither of which have I ever 
been utterly deſerted) encountered my natural in- 
clinations to eaſe and ſoftneſs, I foon exchanged 
my former notion of happineſs for a more calm and 


quiet one; I began to think it wiſe to live to day, | 


and to prefer my preſent bleſſings in poſſeſſion, be- 
fore the uncertain future ones of opinion and ex- 
pectation. I wiſhed for an opportunity to retire 
from every thing that might awaken my ambition, 
or interrupt my quiet; and thought that in a lazy 
| ſhade and obſcure retreat, I might with moſt free- 


dom and trueſt contentment enjoy myſelf, a cheap 


pleaſure, and an humble friend, and laugh at the 
ambitious reſtleſs part of mankind. 
Sometimes ſpringing a thought of light, and loſt 
in the pleaſure of a ſpeculation, I have reſolved to 
devote myſelf intirely to a ſtudious life ; I adored 


the memory of thoſe great ſouls, whoſe works have 


given them an immortality here below; I looked 


upon the learned (as Epicurus words it) as gods 


amongſt men; I did not queſtion but the contem- 
plation, which once ſee med to me to be the buſineſs 


of angels, muſt needs be the joy and delight of 


man; but alas, that I muſt ſay it, all that learning 
which is purchaſed with toil and difficulty, is but 
a vain and uncertain amuſement of the mind; it 
has much of pomp and oſtentation in it, but is of 
very little uſe: I would it were not true, that thoſe 
parts of learning which are of moſt ufe, have leaſt 
of certainty and demonſtration ; and thoſe which 


can juſtly pretend to no certainty, make men the 


worſt return of their ſtudies, and are of leaſt uſe. 
I have obſerved accordingly, that the moſt learn- 


ed are not always the moſt ſerviceable to the world 
7285 not 
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not only for this reaſon, but alſo thoughtfulneſs 
and retirement rendring men very commonly as 


* 8 , 


unfit for, as averſe to buſineſs, bereaving them of 


that ſufficiency and ſkil}, that addreſs and preſence 
of mind, which is not to be gained but by con- 


verſation and experience: and it was eaſte for me 


to remark, that the active and buſie man was not 
only more ſkilful, but more eloquent too than the 
contemplative, as having a much clearer inſight into 
the humours and paſſions of men, and the ſecret 
ſprings and intereſts by which they are moved, and 


being able to manage them with a more popular 
dexterity, and more _— K. inſinuation. 


And now I began to eſteem of learning as a 
pretty ornament of life, but not fit to be the ſupport 
of it; I thought it might ſerve to fill the void and 
empty ſpaces, but not to be the buſineſs and im- 
ployment of it. „ 

Ihave been fometimes raviſhed with the beauty 
of a noble action, and reſolved to lead a life ſevere 
and virtuous, ſpent not in private eaſe and lazy di- 
verſions, but in the honour and pleaſure of 2 
good. But, good God } how weak is nature 
how ſlight are ſuch impreſſions ! how numerous 
the temptations | how prevalent the inclinations - 
which carry us another way ! "IH 

This has been a long time my ſtate, toſſed on 


- uncertain ſeas, and hoyſing fail to every wind that 


blew ; and I find, that neither greatneſs of mind 


nor fortune doth raife men above this inconſtancy. 


For I meet with my own reflexions, my own 
paſſions in the excellent Seneca (de tranquillitatæ 
anim ; ) only the character of himſelf he there 
preſents us with, is expreſſed with more life and 


| briſkneſs, and exalted above this of mine, as was 
the nature and ftation of that great / man above 


mine. I cannot ſay, that I have yet made my 
201 | N port; 
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arrzn HAPPINESS 
port; but I have diſcovered it; and I fail, tho” 
flowly, yet in a direct line, having my happineſs, 
my haven, all along in ken, | : 


3 4 Fs." 
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c HAP. 1 
The cure of the former maladies. 


Conformity to reaſon the general cure. This conformi- 

iy muſt appear in two things. 1. In the propoſal, 
or right and true ends. 2. In the purſuit of them 
with zeal and conſlancy. Inferred from all how. 
we are to treat the body. What our education, 
What our converſation ought to be. | 


FR O M this account of the riſe and progreſs of 
man's miſery, it is eaſy to infer what it is, 
wherein the happineſs of this 


The Aer or uni- preſent life conſiſts, or at leaſt, 


verſal and imme- what the univerſal and imme- 
diate cauſe of hap- diate cauſe of it is, namely a 
pineſs inferred, conformity of our minds and 
15 lives to true reaſon and ſound 
philoſophy. This is' a ſtate of light and know- 
ledge, of peace and ſecurity, of laſting and rati- 
onal delight: this inveſts the underſtanding in its 
juſt ſovereignty and dominion, and reſtores the 
will co its true liberty; this makes our proſpect of 
the future, taking and inviting, and our reflexion 
on the time paſt, eaſy and confortable: this lays 
a ſolid foundation for our reliance on the merits 
and interceſſion of our mediator, and raiſes our 
hope as high as heaven: this prevents our mis- 
fortunes and calamities, or, what is more happy, 
enables us to conquer them: in a word, this 
1 | makes 
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makes us great in life, but much more great and 
venerable in death, righteouſneſs and goodneſs re- 
vealing its beauty and glory moſt then, when all 
things elſe do ſhrink and fade. 

We ſee the happineſs that ſprings from our con- 

f 0 formity and ſubjection to rea- 
Two general rules ſon; and it is eaſy from thoſe 
for attaining hapi- two things wherein, eſpecially, 
neſs inferred, * I have declared the ſinners de- 
| | viation from reaſon to conſiſt, 
to infer, what we muſt do, if we will live rational- 


ly. Firſt, Ve mu/? propoſe to ourſelves a wiſe and | 


rational end of life. Secondly, We muſt purſue this 
end with life, and ſpirit, and 1 Theſe 1 
lay down as the moſt comprehenſive rules for the 


attainment of happineſs: I will therefore ſay ſome- 


thing of each, but briefly, and in general terms, as 
the nature of this treatiſe requires. : a 

Fir, We muſt propoſe to ourſelves a rational 
and wiſe end of life; that is, the true happineſs of 
Aa rational creature: when we have done this, 
when our underſtandings are fully convinced and 
perſuaded of the excellence and neceflity of it, and 
when we have poſſeſſed our minds with a ſacred 
reverence, a firm and devout love for it; this, like 
the eaſtern ſtar, the Yagi, will lead us through all 
the windings and turnings of this life to Bethlehem 
and happineſs; this will ſoon diſengage us from 
that labyrinth of contradictious deſires and wild 
opinions, in which the fool and ſinner is endleſſ 

entangled. When we have done this, we ſhall 
find every place a ſchool, every one we converſe 


with a tutor, and every paſſage of our life, or an- 


other's, full of inſtruction : not a look, whether 
chearful or melancholy; not a word, whether wiſe 
or fooliſh; not a ſigh that an oppreſſed heart 
vents, not a joy that ſmiles in the face, but _ 
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ach” us philoſophy, ſhew us the uſe and beauty 
of divine truth and divine virtue; for in the vi- 
cieus we ſhall ſee what falſe and 9 pleaſures, 


vrhat idle fears, what vain ſorrows, falſe princi- 


ples, and the tyranny of ſin fills their minds with: 


in the good we ſhall ſee what true peace virtue 
creates in the mind, what 1 and majeſty 


in the life, what courage and hope it inſpires in 
affliction, what magnanimity and humility in pro- 


Wſperity; and in a word, what light, what ſerenity 
Whit diffuſes through the whole man: we ſhall ſee in 
many inftances every day, what the miſchief of 


irrational deſires and ungovernable paſſions are; 
and on the contrary, how great the advantages, 
how charming the beauty of truth and virtue, of 
wiſdom, and due government, and regulation of 
our paſſions: nor is the inſtruction and illumina- 
tion of our underſtanding promoted by every acci- 
dent which falls under our obſervation, and by all 
ſorts of people, with whom we converſe, the on- 
ly advantage which we ſhall reap from the prefixing 
ourſelves a rational end of life, and the poſſeſſing 
our ſouls with the love of it (for when we have 

done this, we ſhall be actually freed from the great- 
er part at leaſt, of the troubles and calamities of 
life) we ſhall be raiſed above all ſenſeleſs, filly de- 
fires, and conſequently above all ſenſeleſs, filly vex- 
ations and griefs, and unmanly complaints: for 
hen we have ſet our hearts upon true and ratio- 
nal happineſs, how unneceſſary, nay, how deſpi- 
cable will moſt of theſe things appear which we 
now admire and covet: we ſhall not then think it 
reaſonable to ſigh and toil for this houſe or that 
land, for this preferment or that trade, this honour 
or that beauty, for theſe are no eſſential, no neceſ- 
ſary ingredients of a rational happineſs. Nor is 
this all, thy joys and pleaſures will grow and in- 
| | creaſe 
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INQUIRY . 
-creaſe upon thee ; for by approaching every day 


' nearer and nearer to thy great end, thou wilt be 


wonderfully ſurpriſed with freſh delight, whilſt 
thou doſt behold the fruit of thy travel, the advan- 
tage of thy philoſophy, and the daily increaſe of thy 
wealth: thou wilt ſee thyſelf, like a thriving plant, 
grow up daily more ſtrong and beautiful: the toil of 
other ſorts to no happy end. The covetous man 
grows not richer Dy heaping up, nor the ambitious | 
man greater by riſing higher, or at leaſt, neither | 
rows happier by being either richer or greater ; | 
Fur thou wilt every day grow wiſer by ſtudy, more 
virtuous by practice, and calmer and happier by 
both: O! to what a height and perfection will 
thy pleaſure riſe, when thy ſtore ſhall grow big e- 
nougzh to feaſt and entertain, not thyfelf only but 
all men elſe; when the thirity ſhall come and 
drink at thy ſtreams, and the ſcorched ſhall refreſh 
themſclves under thy ſhade ; when thou, led by 
the ſame ſpirit with our great Lord and Maſter, | 
ſhalt open the eyes of the blind, and the years of 
the deaf, ſhalt, caſt out devils, and ſtrengthen the | 
feet of the lame; I mean, when thou ſhalt teach 
the fooliſh wiſdom, when thou ſhalt perſuade and 
charm the obſtinate, when thou ſhalt deliver the 
unclean and paſlionate from the evil ſpirits, the | 
vices that poſſeſſed them, and when thou ſhalt | 


teach the enſlaved and impotent finner, how to o- 


vercome the world, the fleſh, and the devil; thou | 
wilt then indeed, as thou art the image, ſo do the 
works of God; thou wilt be a heavenly and tute- 
lar, tho' mortal angel amongſt men ; and where-e- 
ver thou goeſt, there wiſdom, virtue, and happineſs 
will dwell too. But to attain to this ſtate, . it is not 
only neceſſary to prefix ourſelves a rational end of 
life: but alſo, 4 10 | 
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Secondly, We muſt purſue this end with life, and 
ſpirit, and conſtancy. It is not a good fit or a 
devout paſſion that will make us either virtuous or 
happy; there muſt go more than this to conquer 
an ill habit, or implant a good one: it is not one 
briſk ſally, or one warm charge that will ſubdue 
the world and fleſh, and put us into an intire poſ- 
ſeſſion of victory and ſecurity; no, when warmth 
and paſſion have made a proſperous impreſſion on 
the enemy, a ſober patience muſt make good the 
ground we have gained, a ſteady and reſolved cou 

rage muſt urge and preſs the advantage to an iſſue ; 
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ſtill forwards, the warmth and paſſion with 


have wrecked within ſight of ſhore? how many 
lapſe and revolt? how many have fallen by ne- 
out of which they had once delivered themſelves by 


neceflity of vigour, patience and conſtancy, in our 
purſuit of happineſs, the only motive to it ; the 
certainty 'of ſucceſs, and the greatneſs and emi- 
nence of the advantages which attend it, are ſuf- 
ficient to animate and enc 
riouſly conſiders it. The labour and hope of the 
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_ fruitful ſeed be bleſſed with fruitful ſeaſons too; 
the trade of the merchant is properly but adventu- 
ring, and his increaſe depends as much on the 


as on his own ſkill and diligence: fortune muſt 
aſſiſt the courage and the conduct of the ſoldier, or 
elſe poverty and diſhonour will be the only purchaſe 
Vor. I. 9 * of 
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without vigour, patience and conſtancy to _— | 
— * i 7 
we begin the courſe of virtue, will ſtand us in lit - 
tle ſtead. Ah! how many have. marched out of 
Egypt, and periſhed in the wilderneſs? how many 
have loſt their reward of repentance by their re- 
eligence, ſecurity and ſloth into that wretched ſtate, 


courage, reſolution, and ſelf-denial? Nor is the 


e any man that ſe- 


huſbandman is loſt, unleſs the fruitful earth, and 


winds and waves, and other as uncertain chances, 
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of his blood and hazard ; but it fares not thus with 
man in his purſuit of happineſs : the traffic of the 
philoſopher depends not upon winds nor tide; the 
feeds of virtue, if the ground be well cultivated, 
will thrive in any weather, and ſometimes better 
in ſtorms than ſunſhine ;- and finally, the ſucceſs 
of our conflicts againſt fin and miſery depends not 
on our fortune, but our courage and our induſtry. 
How unſpeakable a pleaſure is it now te think that 
we cannot be diſappointed in -our travels; nor 
defeated in our hopes, while we labour for virtue 


9 
» 


and happineſs; if our endeavours be ſincere and 


perſevering, our ſucceſs is certain and unqueſtion- 
able: but what an acceſſion doth this pleaſure re- 
ceive when we conſider, what will be the glorious 
fruit of this ſucceſs, tranquillity, chearfulneſs, great- 
neſs, and enlargement of ſou], indolence, pleaſure, 
life, immortality, ſecurity, and, in one word, 
happineſs. O glorious reward of our conflict, 
and our victories! What neither wealth nor great- 
neſs, nor honour, nor crowns; what, neither 
blood, nor toil, nor cunning, nor fortune, can 
give | that rational and ſincere endeavours” after 
wiſdom and virtue will give the meaneſt man upon 


earth, that is, happineſs ! O bleſſed iſſue of phi- 
- Joſophical, that is, truly Chriſtian travel ! The rich, 


the great, the honourable, the mighty, may com- 
plain even of their-ſucceſs, and repent them of the 
purchaſe they have made at too dear a rate; but 


the philoſopher, the Chriſtian, can never repent 


of the ſucceſs of his ſtudy, his ſelf-denial, his pa- 
tience, his prayers: for how is it poſſible to com- 
plain of being happy, or repent of being wiſe and 
virtuous ? There is nothing empty, nothing evil, 
nothing mean, nothing uncertain in true wiſdom, 
in rational bappineſs, = & 
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Tais brief and general account of happineſs, 
and of the way to it, does naturally inſtruct us 
how we are to treat the body, and what it is that 
a rational education and wiſe converſation ought YZ 
to deſign and aim at. If our conformity to rea- 3 
ſon be either the happineſs of this preſent life, or E 

the immediate cauſe of it (for I will not trouble 
myſelf with nice and ſubtil diſtinctions in moral 
diſcourſes) then it is plain that we are obliged to 
ſuch a kind of diſcipline and government of our- 
ſelves, as may render the body moſt obſtquious . 

to the mind, and may exalt and eſtabliſh the pow- 
er and dominion of reaſon : for whatever tends 
to obſcure our underſtanding, to enfeeble the will, 
to cheriſh our ſenſual inclinations, and augment 
their force and violence, doth ſo far neceſſarily tend 
to deprave the nature of man, and to ſubvert and 
overthrow his happineſs : and from hence it ap- 
pears, that the excellence of education conſiſts in 
poſſeſſing the minds of youth with theſe principles, 
with true notions of good and evil ; and inform- 

Ing and moulding their minds into an eſteem and 
veneration for wiſdom and virtue. The firſt vir- 
tue I conceive a child capable of, is obedience, and 
this is indeed the foundation of all virtue: to this, 
let him be inured and trained up betimes: he that 
finds it eaſy to obey another's reaſon, will not find 
it difficult to obey his own; for when the judg- 
ment comes to be formed and ripened, when it 
comes to exerciſe its authority, it will find a body 
not uſed to give, but receive commands. From 
this virtue of obedience he is to be led gently on 
to a rational and voluntary choice of what is good; | 
he muſt be taught gradually, not only his plain 
duty, but the motives to it; for it is as nec 

to his happineſs that he ſhould love, as that he 
ſhould know his duty. a this we ſtrive in vain 
| 2 7; to 


8 Av INQUIRY 
inſtl by art and inſtruction, if we do not inſtil 
i by che haber and unthority of wiſe and ex 


lent examples too. ; 
As to converſation, it is plain, that it ought to 


cation inſtilled; and that we ought to have no 
leſs reverence for our reaſon, when we are at our 
own diſpoſal, and under our own government, than 
we had for the authority of our parents, when we 
were under theirs. What ought to be the tie and 

ligaments of friendſhip, what the rules of conver- 
_ fation, and what the great ends of ſociety, is abun- 

dandy manifeſt from the nature of that happineſs 
which it behoves us to propoſe as the great end of 
life : What is the great end of man, ought to be 
the defign of ſociety ; and therefore it is plain, 
that wiſdom and virtue ought to be the foundation 
und. bond of thoſe friendſhips which we enter into, 
voluntary and of choice; that converſation ſhould 
be ſo regulated, that we may grow by it more wiſe 
and virtuous ; or at leaſt; that our diſcourſe, if it 


we ſhould do and fay nothing in company, which 
we ſhould have reaſon to bluſh at, or repent of in 


Private. 


ſigned only as an introduction to, or preparative 
for thoſe which are to follow: I do not think that 
it is now neceflary for me in a pathetic concluſion, 
to perſuade men to endeavout to be happy. The 
defires of happineſs are inſeparable from all beings ; 
at leaſtwiſe it is impoſſible to be rational, and not 
defire to be happy. If I have therefore ſufficiently 
proved, . be happy; and if I 
have ſhewed, that a diligent inquiry, a vigorous 
and perſevering induſtry is neceflary to the attain- 
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be the practice of thoſe virtues which a pious edu- 


be not profitable, ſhould be innocent; and that 
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cauſes of human miſery, and together with them, 
their general cure and remedy; I have done e- 
nough to inkindle thoſe defires, and beget thoſe re- 
ſolutions in my reader, which, if they do not make 
him actually happy, will at leaſt diſpoſe and pre- 
pare him for a further inquiry after happineſs ; 
which was the utmoſt defign of theſe papers. I 
have therefore nothing more to put him in mind of 
now, but this, that as I do all along ſuppoſe the 
grace of God neceſſary to ſecond and enforce our 
reaſon; ſo I would ever be underſtood to urge and 
preſs the neceſſity of our prayers, as much as that 
of our endeavours, the fervency of the one, as 
much as the ſincerity of the other. : ; 
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The In TRODUCTIO Ns Page 217 . 


SECT. I. 
+, the true notion of human life. 


Life a great bleſſing in it Proves a great evil to 
Den. i 


219 


CHAP. IL 


Life, what in a natural ſenſe, what in a moral. 2 
ore 


perfection and enjoyment, inſeparably united, 

particularly, it con its not in ſloth, ſenſuality, 
' worldlineſs, deviliſhneſs ; but in the regulation of 

all our actions according to right reaſon. 222 


= "CHAT. I - £9 

Tuferences drawn from the former chapter. Firſt, To 
cultivate our reaſon, The uſe of which is more par- 
ticularly inſiſted on with refpe to three things, that 
is, the employing our faculties, the bearing evil and 
enjoying good. Secondly, To renounce every thing 


that oppoſes it, as fancy, 4 example, cuſtom. 


| Thirdly, That it is poſſible to be happy in every ſlate. 
Fourth, That a long life is a great bleſſing, conſi- 


dered either in itſelf, or with reſpect to the life to 
comes AF 


232 
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j Of the civil life, or the active life of a Gen- 
f | |  tleman. 5 

ö Sect. 1. The gentleman's obligations to an ative life, 
7 from the conſideration of what he owes to God, ta 
; His country, to himſelf. T he active life not injuri- 


ous to the gentleman s pre- eminence, liberty, plea- 
= fure. Sect. 2. The regulation of the civil life, i. e. 
=_ the knowledge and virtues neceſſary to this ſort of 
4 life. The conflancy required throughout the wholl 
courſe of the gentleman's life. Some vacations 
from buſineſs neceſſary, and to what ends. 246 


CHAP. III. 
Of the trading or negotiating life. 


Sect. 1. Rules relating to ſucceſs in trade. Firſt, 

That the trader be Ho inc Secondly, That 
he be not above his profeſſion. 

Sect. 2. Rules relating to his religion. Firſt, The 

trade muſ? be a lawful one. Secondly, It muſt be 

managed with juſtice, truth and charity. Thirdly, 

It muſt not interfere with religion. Fourthly, The 

trader ought to propoſe to himſelf wiſe and rational 

ends, ſuch as are a competency for himſelf and fa- 

 mily: the charitable aſſiſtance of others: a timely 

retirement or retreat from the buſtle and diſtracti- 

ons of too much buſineſs,  _ — 
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Of a contemplative life. 


For whom this chapter is deſigned; what kind of life 
i to be underſtood by a contemplative one. Sect. T. 


The ends or reaſons warranting the choice of ſuch a 


life : Firſt, Enjoyment : Secondly, 155 preſerva- 
lion from the aſſaults of temptation : 
better ſerving the. world: Fourthly, A more in- 


hirdly, The 
tire dedication of one's felf to God: Set. 2. The 


conditions, or qualifications neceſſary to'a contem- 


plative life : Firſt, A plentiful fortune: Secondly, 
A peaceable and humble diſpoſition: Thirdly, A 
good underſtanding. Sect. 3. The regulation of a 
contemplative life; with reſpect, Firſt, To time: 


Secondly, To place: Thirdly, To the exerciſe. or 


employment of a retired y * the concluſion, con- 
taining the pleaſure and happineſs of a contempla- 


tive life. - 


CHA P- !. 


The uſual arts of preventing or retarding the decays 


of nature, and leſſening the fears of death, explo- 


died, and better ſubſtituted in their room. Phyſic, 
inſtead 2 which, courage and contempt of death. 
0 


Paint, &c. inſtead of which, the beauties of the 
mind. Children, inſtead of which, good works, 
and ſo forth. Surviving honour not wholly reject- 
ed, but a true immortality preferred. 320 


CHAP. 1k 
Of lengthening life. 5 


Sect. 1. The fatality of the period of life refuted. And 


objections from ſcripture, from aſtrological predicti- 
15 ons 
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Page 293 
Of the right huſbanding or prolonging life | | 
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=_.. ons, from divine . anſwered. A fort of 
= fate admitted. Sect. 2. Of the ways of pro ging 
= = Firſt, Chear ny of mind, Secondly, 
= ealth of body. I hirdly, The protection of God 
_— and man. Sect. 3. Objectiont 2 770 this laft af- 
1 ſertion, from ſuch texts as aſſert the promiſcuous 
events of things, and from the oarly death ſame- 
times of the righteous, anfivered. Page 326 


„ mw 
Of improving life, or living much in a little 
| e | 


| What is to be underſtood by improving or exalting life, 
and the advantages of this notion. Three ways of 
improving life, Sect. 1. By perfefting nature. 
Man and liſe mean things, till wiſdom and virtue 
amp a value on them. This particularly exempl:- 
lied with reſpect to knowledge, and the due regula- 
tion of the affettions. Sect. 2. By beginning to live 
_ by times, or at leaſt; immediately. No objection a- 
gainſt becoming preſently wiſe and happy, but the 
difficulty of becoming ſao. An exhortation addreſſed, 
Firſt, To the young ; Secondly, To theſe advanced 


in years. Cloſed with a reflexion on the day of 
Judgment. Sect. 3. By avaiding all thoſe things 
that are injurious to life: as ſloth, impertinence, 
. remiſſneſs or coldneſs in religion: levuity and incon- 
fancy. Some other directions deferred to the pi 


1 „„ 
SECOND PART 


* 


OF THE 


Inquiry after Happineſs. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I Am not ignorant, that nn and pre- 


faces, if they have in them a genius of elo- 

gquence, if they ſparkle with wit and fancy, 
if they be enriched with ſenſe, and animated by 
moving and vital language, are like graceful ac- 
ceſſes, and beautiful fronts to buildings ; which, 
while they raiſe in the beholder a ſecret delight, 
do prepoſſeſs him with favourable opinions of them: 
but this being only a continuation of a former 
treatiſe; and having little encouragement, ei- 
ther from my humour or talents, to any attempt 
of that kind, I ſhall never ſuffer myſelf to be un- 
neceſlarily engaged in it. I will therefore in this 
place only give a ſhort account. of what I have 

rformed in the firſt volume, and deſign in this. 
n the Firft Section I ſhewed, that happineſs was 

VOL» & 2 ; neither 
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neither ſo great and divine a poſſeſſion, as to be 
above the ambition of man; nor ſo inconſider- 
able, as not to deſerve it: and next, that it was 
not to be expected from time or chance, fancy 
or inclination ; but from reaſon and induſtry, vir- 
tue and religion. In the Second, having firſt brief- 
ly ſtated the notion of happineſs, I endeavoured to 
demonſtrate the poſſibility of obtaining it, and to 
reſcue ſo important a truth from the prejudices and 
objections that might ſtifle and oppreſs it. In the 
Third, I juſt pointed out the cauſes of human mi- 
ſery, or of unſucceſsfulneſs in this inquiry, and the 
remedies of it. AY | 

Having thus removed whatever might diſcour 
or fruſtrate our endeavours after happineſs, I am 
now to proceed to a more ſtrict and particular exa- 
mination of the nature of it, and the ways and-me- 
thods that lead to it. In which I am obliged, ac- 
cording to the general deſign or ſcheme laid down 
in the former volume, to treat of liſe, perfection, 
indolence, and fruition : accordingly I here begin 
with life; and, dividing this book into three 
ſections, I will, in the firſt, diſcourſe of the true 
notion. of human life; in the ſecond, of the 
right conduct or regulation of two different 
kinds of life, active and contemplative, in the 
third, of the right huſbanding of human life, by 


_prolonging and. improving it, 


+ BCT 15>: 
Of the true notion of life. s 4 


C HAP. I 
Life a great bleſſing in itſelf. Proves a great evil 


to fame, and why? Happineſs perfect only in hea= 


> 


HO UH life render us capable of pain 
as well as pleaſure, - yet has it ever been 
1 valued as the richeſt bleſſing; the love 
be of it is the earlieſt and the ſtrongeſt. 3 
principle in us: .it moves the infant before he- 2, 
knows bow to rate the pleaſures of life, or can ap- 3 
prehend any evil in death: it grows up to ſtrength 
and maturity in man, and is the ſovereign paſſion 
in him, to which all the reſt pay homage : Sir fer 
ſhin, and all that a man has will he give for his life: 
age does very little diminiſh it, and miſery itſelf 
cannot extinguiſh it. Nor does this: paſſion want 
the ſuffrage gf the wiſeſt and the greateſt men, or 
the approbation of God: for one chief deſign of ſo- 1 
ciety and government, of laws and arms, is the 7 
protection of life: and God, who beſt underſtood 
the bent of human nature, has propoſed, as the 
biggeſt bleſſing and powerfulleſt motive to obedi- 
ence, a long life, (I examine not now what it far- 
ther prefigured) under the Old Teſtament, and an 
eternal one under the New. And for all this there: 
is plain reaſon: for life, if it be not, when right 
ly. underſtood, happineſs itſelf, yet is it ſurely the : 
foundation of it; - * foundation in a building, 
. | | 2 <. 1 
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if it be not as beautiful as upper ſtories, yet is ever_ 
as neceſſary. I wonder not therefore that the ſen- 
tence of death ſhook the piety of Hezekiah, and 
the courage of Saul, ſo that the one wept fore, and 
the other fell to the ground. a wg 
But to all this will it not be objected, alas] how 
many are there, who all their days are no more 
ſenſible of the good of life, than of the pleaſures 
and repaſts of a dream; who being come to three- 
ſcore years and ten, that is, to die, do not yet un- 
derſtand what it is to live? Ah! how many, which 
is yet worſe, to whom life is a burden, and yet 
death a terror: who, when they are to give back 
the breath of life, have juſt reaſon to wiſh they 
had never received it, and to curſe the day that they 
were born? And do not Eljah, Job, Solomon, 
Jeremy, Eſdras, and many others, great and good 
men, talk of life at a different rate from what I 
here do; and repreſent it to us under another no- 
tion, and quite contrary character, Better is the 
day of death, than the day of one's birth. Let the 
day periſh wherein I was born, and the night wherein 
it was ſaid, there is a man child conceived. The 
reflexion of E/dras on the common miſery of man- 
kind, has as much weight and ſenſe, as Job's on 
his own has paſſion: For what profit is it for men 
noto in this preſent time to live in heavineſs, and after 
death to look for puniſhment ® Theſe, and ſuch like 
paſſages, we meet with every where; which ſeem 
to give us no very taking idea of life. To all this 
I anſwer, it is with life, as with all other bleſſings, 
the right uſe of it is our happineſs, the abuſe of it 
our mifery. There is nothing in the nature of the 
thing that implies evil or trouble; nor has it any 
neceſſary and inevitable tendency to it. We muſt 
not therefore eſtimate a blefling by the miſchief it 
occaſions to ſuch as pervert and abuſe it; 3 
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tlie complaints which human frailty ſometimes 
forces from wiſe and good men in a melancholy. 
fit; or finally, by the reflexions they ſome+ 
times make, not on the intrinſic worth, or na- 
tural tendency of life, but on the evils which 
flow from the corruption or depravation of it. It-is 
true, when all is ſaid, heaven is the proper region 
of happineſs; there it dwells in its glory and ma- 
jeſty, in all its fulneſs and excellence: but what 
then? becauſe perfection does properly belong to 
heaven, is there no virtue upon earth? becauſe 
all things are in their maturity and conſummation 
there, ſhall we deny that there is any ſweetneſs or 

beauty here? Juſt ſo muſt we think of the happi- 
neſs of this, in compariſon of that of another 
world: it is here in its infancy; we do ſlumber, 
and are ſcarcely ever fully awake: we ſee little, 
penetrate and comprehend leſs; and we move very 
feebly and unſteadily: but all this while we grow 
up to ſtrength, we advance towards perfection, our 
joints grow firmer, our ſtature increaſes, our un- 
derſtanding dawns towards day, and our affections 
are gradually animated with a more generous and 
laſting heat: ſo that all this while this infant ſtate 

of happineſs is pleaſant and promiſing; and every 
ſtep in the whole progreſs towards perfection, pre- 
ſents us with freſh beauties and delights: but I 
know no body fo fantaſtic, as to deſpiſe the preſent 

life, becauſe it is not equal to that above: and he 
that thinks there is none above, ſets the more value 
on this, becauſe he has nothing more or farther to 
expect. I will not therefore ſpend any more time 
in endeavouring to prove life a valuable bleſſing; 
but rather proceed to ſhew how every man may re- 
ally make it ſuch to himſelf; which, I think, I 
cannot more compendiouſly do, than by ſtating the 
true notion of human life: for as our miſery flows 
| 1 8 from 
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from the abuſe, and our happineſs from the Ti ght 
uůſe of life; ſo does the abuſe from falſe, and the 
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„ It | 
Life, what in a natural ſenſe, what in a moral. 
Life, perfection, and enjoyment, inſeparably u- 
nited. More particularly, life conſiſis not in ſloth, 
ſenſuality, wordlineſs, deviliſhneſs ; but in the re- 
5 * of all our actions according to right rea- 


IL F E may be conſidered, either in a natural or 
moral ſenſe : in the former acceptation, what 
it is, is an inquiry very abſtruſe and intricate, like 
the Egyptian Nile, though its ſtreams be viſible to 
every eye, its ſource or fountain is concealed ; or, 
like grace, though we feel its energy, and taſte its 
fruits, yet we cannot diſcover and define its eſſence: 
but to carry our difcovery thus far, is accuracy e- 
nough in moral difcourſes, whoſe end is not ſpecu- 
lation, but happineſs. 1s | 
Eife then, whatever it be in the fountain and 
eſſence, as far as we can diſcern it, is nothing elſe 
but that force and vigour which moves and acts 
the man: and to live, ſpeaking in a natural ſenſe, 
is to exert the powers and faculties of nature; ac- 
cording to which account of life, it is capable of 
as many notions, as are the different offices it per- 
forms: it is ſenſe and motion in the body; it is per- 
ception and fancy in the imagination ; it is know- 
ledge in the underftanding ; and love and hate, 
with all their train or retinue of paſſions, in the 
beart or ſoul. ka 


Now 
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Now becauſe all morality conſiſts in the right 
uſe of thoſe bleſſings which our great and bountiful 
Author confers upon us; therefore in a moral ſenſe. 
the true life of man is nothing elſe but the right 
uſe of our whole nature; an active imploying it 
in its due functions and offices, a vigorous exerciſe 
of all our powers and faculties, in a manner ſuitable 
to the dignity and deſign, frame and conſtitution 
of our beings. To live then, in a moral ſenſe, 
js to know and contemplate, to love and purſue that 
which is the true good of man-; this is the life of 
the underſtanding, will, affections, and of the 
whole man: and whatever aCts of ours are not 
fome way or other converſant about truth and good- 
neſs, are not properly acts of human life, but de- 
viations from it. . 

And here I cannot chufe but pauſe a little, to 
admire and magnify the infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the almighty Arehitect, who has contrived 
an inſeparable connexion and neceſſary dependence 
between life, perfection and fruition; every ra- 
tional act, every right uſe or exertion of our na- 
tural powers and faculties, as it is of the eſſence of 
moral life, ſo does it contribute to the improvement 
and perfection of our beings, and to the pleaſure: 
and felicity of our ſtate: for perfection is the re- 
ſult of ſuch repeated acts, and pleaſure of our en- 
tertaining ourſelves with proper and agreeable ob- 
jeas. Happy man? to whom to live, improve 
and enjoy, is the ſame thing; who cannot defeat 
God's goodneſ and his own happineſs, but by per- 
verting his nature, and depraving his faculties : but 
dy making an ill uſe, or none at all, of the favours. 
and bounties of God. | | 
If we examine this notion of life more cloſely; 
and diſtinctly, and reſolve this general account of 
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224+ Of th FRV NorTrow. 
it, into ſeveral particulars, we ſhall eaſily arrive at 
-  a-fuller and clearer comprehenſion of it. 
Firſt, It is evident from this account of life, 
that it does not conſiſt in ſloth, in the mere mar- 
riage or cohabitation of foul and body; in mere 
duration or continuance in this world. Solomon, 
indeed out of a natural abhorrence of death, tells 
us, Truly ligbtis ſweet, and a pleaſant thing it is 10 
_ behold the fun, Eccleſ. 27. Something it is; if we 
muſt call it pleaſure, it is but a faint and low one, 
ſuch as all the irrational creatures but bats, and 
owls, and moles, are capable of; but according 
to my philoſophy, it can never deſerve the name of 
life: he that poſſeſſes vital powers and faculties, is 
in a capacity of life; but he only that exerts them, 
lives. To live, is not to ſpend or waſte our time, 
but to employ it: it is a lamentable hiſtory of life, 
when it can all be ſummed up in the few ſyllables 
of a funeral ring; he lived to, or rather, as it is 
wont to be expreſſed, he died ſuch a day of the 
month, ſuch a year of his age: for indeed he li- 
ved not at all. Lite is a mere dream, not only on 
the account of its ſhortneſs, but alſo of its night 
and lethargy, when ſtupid ignorance confines and 
dims the proſpect, and ſluggiſhneſs enfeebles all the 
powers of the mind: vigour-and activity, fruition 
and enjoyment, make-up life; without theſe, life 
is but an imperfect embryo, a mingled twilight, 
that never will be day; the images, which the 
Nothful form of things, are faint and obſcure, like 
pictures drawn in watery colours, and weak and 
imperfect ſtroaks; and vaniſh as eaſy as thoſe 
half ſounds and imperfect forms which we take in 
between ſleep and waking ; all their paſſions move 
drouſily and heavily, and all their entertainments 
have no more reliſh than abortive fruit, which can 
never be ripened into ſweetneſs or beauty. r 5 
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HUMAN 


life, without ever being once well awake in it, paſ- 
ſing through the world, like a heedleſs traveller, 
without — any reflexions or obſervations,, 


without any deſign or purpoſe beſeeming a man; 


Ah! thought I, is this that creature for which this 
great theatre the world was made; for which it 
was ſo adorned and fo enriched ? is this the crea- 


ture that is the epitome of the world, the top and 


glory of the viſible creation, a little inferiour to. an- 
gels, and allied to God? is this machine aCted by 


2 moving flame and by a wiſe and immortal ſpirit * 


Ab! how much is this poor uſeleſs ſtupid thing ſunk. 
beneath the dignity and defign of its nature ! how 
far ſhort is it fallen of the glory to which God had 
deſtined it! Shall this contemptible thing ever be 
admitted to eternal life, who has ſo wretchedly 
fooled away this temporal one? or, can crowns- 


and kingdoms be reſerved for one who has been ſo 


ill a ſte ward of all theſe talents God has committed 


to him? no ſurely, I could upon the firſt thought, 
imagine, his ſluggiſh ſoul would vaniſh like thoſe- 


of brutes; or, as the Stoics fancy, thoſe of fools: 
I could eaſily imagine, that it could ſleep, not as 
ſome fancy all ſouls do, to the reſurrection, but to 


all eternity. But upon better conſideration, I find 


this ignorant and incogitant life, is not ſo innocent 
as to deſerve no worſe a fate: for is it a ſmall 
crime to live barren and unfruitful, endued with. 
ſo many talents? to fruſtrate the deſign of our 
creation? to choak and ſtifle all the ſeed of a di- 
vine life and perfection? to quench the grace and 
Spirit of God? in a word, is it a ſmall crime to 
be falſe and perfidious to God, unjuſt and injuri- 
ous to man? no, it cannat be; and therefore in 
a parable of our Saviour, wherein the laſt audit, 
or day of accounts is repreſented, the ſlothful and 

4 ; FT Is — A wicked. 
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wicked ae W one Sag the ſame $9408 _ 
m uſt undergo one and the ſame ſentence. 
- Secondly, Fin cannot conſiſt in ſenſuality ; that is- 
in the mere careſſing our ſenſes, or the gratification 
of our carnal appetites. The reaſons of this aſ- 
ſertion are evident from the general notion of life. 
For, firſt, this is not the exerciſe of the whole na- 
ture, but a part of it, and that the inferiour and 
ignobler too. Secondly, It is not an W 
ſuitable to the dignity of our nature. 
PFinſt, Senſuality employs only the meaner part 
of us. St. Paul makes mention of the outward- 
and the inward man, and ſeems to make up the 
whole man of ſpirit, ſoul and body: and ſome, 
both divines and philoſophers, of no ſmall note, 
both modern and ancient, have taught, that there 
are two diſtinct ſouls in man, a ſenſitive and a 
rational one. If this be ſo, the ſenſualiſt, though 
he ſeem fond of life, does fooliſhly contemn the 
better half of it; and as much a ſlave to pleaſure 
as he is, he chuſes to drink only the dregs, and 
lets the pure ſtreams of ſprightly and delicious life 
paſs by untaſted : for if there be a ſenſitive and a 
rational ſoul, there muſt be a ſenſitive and a ration: 
al life too, diſtin and different from one another, 
and one as much elevated above the other, as are 
the principles they. low from; But whether this 
be ſo or no, does not import much: for it is plain, 
that life, whatever it be, is like ſeed, which, ac- 
cording to the different foil it is ſown in, produces 
fruit more or Jeſs rich and fucculent, more or leſs 
luſcious and beautiful: here it ſprouts forth like the 
ſeven poor and lean, there like the ſeven plump-and 
rich ears of corn in Pharaoh's dream: and ſhould 
it by way of fiction. be ſuppoſed, that one and the 
ſame- ſoul did communicate life to men, beaſts, 


aud 3 3 however, life i in each would be 1 
TN N qua 


differ in its effects and operations: fo whether life 
in man flow from one or two diſtinct principles, it 


is evident, that its price and dignity varies accor- 
ding to the different powers and faculties which it 
moves and animates; and by conſequence, that life 
which diſplays itfelf in the acts of our rational part, 
will be as different from that which conſiſts in ſen- 
ſation, and the motions of bodily appetites, as is 
the light that glitters in a diamond, from that which 


faintly imitates it in a pebble; the more numerous 


and the more exquiſite our faculties, the vaſter is 


empire of life, and the more delicate and charm- 
ing all its functions and operations. How evident 


is this in all the organs and ſenſes. of the body ? let 
darkneſs invade the eye, and deafneſs the ear, and 
then within what narrow and ſcanty bounds is the 


bodily life reduced ? how few and ignoble are the 


vital acts and operations of the body? how vile 


and contemptible are all the fruits or inſtances of 


a ſenſitive life? if then there be no ſenſe or organ 
of the body: ſuperfluous, can we think the rational 


ſoul itſelf can be ſo if there be no power, no 


capacity of a ſenſitive ſoul, by which life is not 
enlarged or enriched, muſt we not needs conclude, 


that to extinguiſh the immortal ſpirit within us, 


and, as it were, to diſcard all its powers and fa- 
culties, muſt needs be, to impoveriſh, mutilate, 
and ſtifle. it? ſince I have a ſoul as well as a body, 
ſince the one is capable of converſing with God 
and heaven, with truth and moral yr and 


perfection, as the other is of converſing with this 
world of viſible objects; I. cannot but conclude, 
that to be deſtitute of knowledge and faith, of 


hope and love, is more injurious to the life of man, 


than to be deaf or blind ; that ſtupidity or lethargy 
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"(of rational pleaſure, is as inconſiſtant with the true 
life of man, as lethargy or a dead palſie in the bo- 
dy can be; and to be excluded from commerce 
with the inviſible world, is as fatal to it, as to be 
debarred tne viſible one. From all this it is evident, 
that whether we conſider life with reſpect to its ex- 
cellence and dignity, or to its enlargement and ex- 
tenſion, ſenſuality is extremely injurious to it in 
both reſpects: ſo far doth it debaſe and contract it, 
that I may boldly conclude, to place life in ſen- 
ſuality, is to renounce the much more valuable and 
delightful part of it, to baniſh ourſelves the much 
better world, and to. rob ourſelves of a thouſand 
Joys and pleaſures which we might reap from the 
rational powers and faculties, that is, the nobleſt 
capacities and endowments of our nature. Tho 
this be abundantly enough to evince, that life con- 
ſiſts not in ſenſuality ; yet this being of the higheſt 
importance to human happineſs, I will proceed to 
the ſecond argument againſt it; that is, 1 
Secondly, It is not conſonant to the dignity of 
human nature, or, which is all one, to the deſign 
of our beings, conſpicuous in our frame and con- 
ſtitution. ho, that ever conſidered what ſenſu- 
ality was, how narrow the extent of ſenſe, how 
mean and brutiſh the pleaſure that terminates in it, 
what a corruption and degeneracy it ends in; who, 
I -fay, that has ever conſidered theſe, and a thou- 
ſand things more, can believe that ſenſuality is an 
employment worthy of a man ? is this the buſineſs 
of a vaſt and comprehenſive mind? is this con- 
ſiſtent with ambitious deſires of immortality, with 
unquenchable thirſt of truth, with a capacity of 
diſcovering ſpiritual excellencies, and moral beau- 
ties and perfections? was it for this we were en- 
dued with propenſions to worſhip and adore a 
deity ? what can be as much as fanſied, the uſe of 
| 1 wiſdom, 
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things and times, if ſenſuality had been the on] 
— deſigned man? how much more 5 


had we been formed for this end, if there had been 


in us no reaſon to check and controul us, no con- 
ſcience that could fill us with regret for the paſt, or 
fear for the future; no wiſdom that could teach us, 
that there were any thing above us, nor greatneſs 
of mind that could reproach us for ſtooping to any 
Thirdly, It is almoſt ſuperfluous here to add, that 
life conſiſts not in worldlineſs or deviliſhneſs : as to 
the former of . theſe, by which I mean the cares 


ploy our time and faculties in this alone, is not to 
live, but at beſt to provide for life. Neceſſity may 


ſometimes ſubject us to the drudgery and ſlavery of 


the world; but a voluntary choice never ſhould. 


I know no other difference between a mean fortune 


and a great one, than this; that the great one ſets 


a man above thoſe cares and toils, which the mean 


one forces him to ſubmit to; that the one puts tho 


fortunate man into the immediate poſſeſſion of all 
the means and inſtruments of life, improvement 


and fruition, and of leiſure and opportunity to 


make uſe of them; but the latter obliges the leſs 


fortunate man to purchaſe theſe advantages with toil 


and ſweat, ſolicitude and care : it is therefore an 


unpardonable wilfulneſs or blindneſs, whenever that 


vaſſalage, which is the infelicity of the mean man, 
is the choice of the rich and forunate one. Nor 


is it a more pardonable error in any, who continue 


the drudgery and care when the neceſſity is over; 


and voluntarily ſuffer all the d ſadvantages of a 
narrow fortune, even when they have attained to a 
a * who never 1 it time to begin to 
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wiſdom, magn animity, conſcience, | ſagaeity, cauti- 
on, fear, foreſight, and anxious inquiries into futurt 


and purſuits of the world, it is plain, that to em- 
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| lines ate enjoy the ſucceſs of their cares and di- 
this is an abſurdity as groſs as his, who 
he: has plowed and ſowed, ſhould refuſe to 


aps. or his, who having, with much coſt and 


labaur, furniſhed out a plentiful table, ſhould not 


l at length find in his heart to fall to and eat. 


Life then conſiſts not in the abundance af th: 
things: which a man poſſeſſes; much leſs in the 


vexation or: toil of acquiring, ſecuring, or increa- 


fing them, which is that I intend by worldlineſs: 
but, leaſt of all; can life conſiſt | in deviliſhneſs, 
that is; 'wrath, ſtrife, revenge, pride, and ſuch like. 
This cannot be called the vigour and activity, but 
ſtorm and agony of our nature: this is à ſtate, 
wherein the underſtanding is covered with a dark- 
neſs of hell, that is, ignorance of good and evil; 
and the paſſions are but furies unchained, and let | 


 Jooſe.. 


.* Fourthly, Having: thus, by reſolving particularly 
concerning life, that it conſiſts not either in ſloth, 
or ſenſuality, worldlineſs or deviliſhneſs, - pointed 


Out theſe fatal errors which miſlead and ſeduce men 


from the paths of peace and happineſs; it is now 
time to ſhew in the laſt place, what it is, wherein 
life does more immediately and particularly conſiſt ; 
that is, in a vigorous and active employment of the 
whole man, according to the rules and dictates of 
right reaſon. When I make reaſon the director 
and guide of human life, when I conſtitute it 
dictater over all the powers and paſſions of man, 1 
do no more mean to exclude the aid of revelation, 
and the Spirit of God, than when I affirm the eye 
to be the guide of the body, I intend to deny the ne- 
ceſſity of light to good eyes, or of ſpectacles and 
collyriums to dim or diſturbed ones. The propoſi- 
tion thus guarded, will appear indiſputable to any 


ay In conſider the frame and * of man. 


- That 
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That we are rational creatures, is a truth never 
hitherto controverted; and that reaſon is the ſo 
vereign faculty in- us, appears: from the univerſal 


appeal of all ſides and all ſeas, to its tribunal 


Not the virtuous and wiſe only, but the- looſe and 
the vicious plead the authority of reaſon in defence 


of their choice and actions; ant in all the num 


berleſs diſputes that are in the world, though only 


one ſide can have the warrant and countenance of 


reaſon, yet all do pretend to it: fo that, though. 
there be no power or authority which in reality is 
more frequently oppoſed and violated, there is alſo 
none which is more unanimouſly owned, and uni- 
verſally acknowledged; as therefore it is plain; 
from what has been diſcourſed before, that life 
conſiſts not in vital powers and faculties, but in 
the exerciſe and employment of them; ſo is it as 


plain, that in this we are not to follow the conduct 


of fancy and imagination, of. luſt and paſſion, but 
of reaſon. This is the right uſe of our natural 


gifts, which diſtinguiſhes man from beaſts, and 


men from one another; the hero from the caitiff 


and villain, the philoſopher from the fool, and the 


ſaint from the ſinner: in this conſiſts the order 


and dignity of human nature, in this the beauty 


and tranquillity of human life; and in this the in- 
ward joy and peace of the mind of man. This 
will be yet more manifeſt to whoſoever will take 


the pains to inquire what the office of reaſon is: 


it is this which teaches us what rank we hold a- 


mong the creatures of God, what ſtation we fill in- 


the world, what our relations and dependencies 
are, what the duty, and what the hopes, What the 


benefit, and what the pleaſure, that reſult from 


each: it is this which preſcribes all our powers 


and paſſions, their order, place, and work; it 18 


this which ciſtinguiſhes' truth and fallbood, good 
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. ledge, and enflames us with the love of our ſove- 


| reign happineſs, and judges of the means and ways 
that lead to it; and finally, it is this which teaches 
us to ſet a true rate and value upon all inferiour 
things, in proportion to their tendency, either to 
promote or obſtruct our ſovereign good. Happy 
therefore is that life where reaſon is-the ſovereign 
arbitrator of all our actions, and where the imagi- 
nation and paſſions, all the powers of the ſoul, are 
pyet ſervants and inſtruments of reaſon. Happy 
this life; for it can neither want pleaſure to enter- 
tain it, nor buſineſs to employ it: happy the foul 
which thus lives; for it ſhall never want comfort 
to ſupport it, hopes to encourage it, nor crowns 
to reward it: for as it grows in wiſdom and good- 
neſs, ſo muſt it in favour with God and man; and 
its peace and tranquillity, its joys and expectations 

muſt receive a proportionable increaſe too. 
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Þ  Tnfoyentes drawn from the former chapter. Firſt, 
f 0 ——— 838 The uſe s is more 

- particularly infifted on with reſpect to three things, 
that is, the employing our faculties, the bearing e- 
Dili, and enjoying good. Secondly, To renounce #+ 
very thing that oppoſes it, as fancy, paſſion, exams - 
ple, cuflom. Thirdly, That it it poſſible to be hap- 
+ py in every late. Fourthly, That a long life is a 
great bleſſing, conſidered either in itſelf, or with re- 


I pet to the bfe to came. 

FR O M the notion of life thus ſtated, it is evi- 
dent, Fi, That our buſineſs is to cultivate 

and improve reaſon: for this, as you have ſeen is 
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to be the guide and ſuperintendent of all our - 
ers and faculties, and the arbiter and judge of all 
our ations: I the light that is in you. be dar ne 4 
how great is that darkneſs ?\ Matth. vi. 23. 
gour and activity, if reaſon do not ſteer them, will 
but prove miſchievous and fatal to us; — -Y 
and induſtry themſelves will only ſerve to corrupt 
our nature, and embroil our life; every deviation 
from reaſon, is a deviation from our true perfection 
and happineſs ; the fool and the ſinner do, in the 
language of the ſcripture, ſignify the ſame thing. 
and fo do fin and miſery. This is the true original 
of all thoſe miſchiefs which infeſt the world, the 
_ neglect or contempt of right reaſon :.it is this Which 
makes our complaints ſo. numerous and ſo bitter 3 
it is this that makes us ſo weak and ſoft in adverſity, . 
ſo reſtleſs and little. ſatisfied, even in proſperity ĩt- 
ſelf; it is this creates all thoſe. diſaſters and dif-- 
appointments, which make us often quarrel at pro- 
vidence, and curſe our fortune: The folly of man 
perverteth his way, and his heart fretteth againſt. God, 
Prov. 19. 3. Well therefore did the wiſe man 
adviſe, + a 4. 7. Wiſdom is the principal things, 
therefore get wiſdom, and with all thy getting, gat 
underſtanding. The. neceſſity of this does eaſily 
appear from the ſlighteſt reflexion upon the work 
or office of reaſon, of which I have given a brief 
and general account before, much more from the 
fe of it, in three great points; the employing our 
Sn the enjoyment of good and the e 
evil. 
Fir, The employing, Ec. The foul 9 
like a fertil field, ſeems alike apt to produce either 
herbs or weeds ; the faculties of it are capable of 
being the inſtruments of the greateſt evil or the 
greateſt good; the greateſt... good, if regulated 
and conducted by reaſon; the greateſt evil, if 
* and Tafhly led by any other ptindiple. 
U 3 What 
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17 What is the imagination of a fool, but a fh 
+ of toys and trinkets, not the laboratory of a phi 
_ Joſopher, where a thouſand vain wiflings and empty 
deas flutter confuſedly up and down ? her is 
is memory, but a receptacle and fink of fins and 
follies, of mean and ſhameful things and actions; 
not à treaſury of excellent truths, laid up, like 
ammunition and proviſion for time both of peace 
and war ? what his heart, but the rendezvous of a 
thouſand mutinous, violent and diſhonourable luſts, 
which rend and tear him, worſe than the devil in 
the goſpel the man poſleſſed ? nay, what is even 
fancy and wit itſelf, if deftitute of found judgment 
And true reaſon, but I know not what ſort of flaſh= 
es, Which dazle, but do not guide, ſerve for a- 
muſement, rather than nouriſhment or del ight? and 
therefore the author is very well paid, if he be prai- | 
fed and ſtarved, which is generally his fate. In a 
— 1 neither buſineſs nor diverſion _ have in _ 
truly uſeful or truly pleafing, if th 
bon regu . . conducted by ri ie reaſon . 
all the © diſpoſitions and faculties of our nature will 
be, but either loſt upon fooleries, or abuſed ro our 
ruin. 5 | 
' Secondly, The uſe of reaſon is conſpicuous in the 
fruition of good. Knowledge is like light ſhed 


upon the face of the world, which diſcovers all its 


various beauties and wondrous wealth ; which, 
while darkneſs covered them, were as tho the had 
Not beeri, Without: reaſon we ſhallmot be able to 
_ diſcern nor value our own happineſs, nor be ſenſi- 
ble of our bleflings and goods, even tho they croud 
and throng upon us; without this, our very en- 
joyments will prove fatal to our repoſe, apd we 
"ſhall meet gall and wormwood in the -of 
nk draughts of pleaſure : For the turning 
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philoſophy, either to render buſineſs pleaſant, or 
pleaſure innocent; either to diſcharge thoſe duties 
which a great birth or eminent ſtation call men to, 


or to employ that time which an ample fortune 
makes them entirely maſters of ; and to huſband a 
life of eaſe and enjoyment to the beſt, and fill it 
with virtue and honour. Ah ! how often have I 
feen the vigour of nature diſſolved by pleaſure? the 


edge and fineneſs of its parts blunted by floth and 


ſoftneſs ? how often have I ſeen men rendered mean 
and contemptible by ſuccefs and proſperity, for 
which they were not big enough ! whereas had the 


mind been well cultivated and enriched with true 


wiſdom, pleafure and diverſion themſelves had re- 


fined and recruited nature; and power, honour and 


plenty had only placed worth arid greatneſs in a 
better light : this is true in its proportion from the 
loweſt to the higheſt flation : it requires ſenſe and 
reaſon to govern and enjoy proſperity ; an obſcure 
and narrow fortune is wok convenient both to con- 
ceal and preſerve a fool : for plenty and power, 


dignity and preferment, do but expoſe him to ſcorn 
and danger; and it were well if the poor creature. 


could periſh, or ſuffer alone : but the miſchief is, 
like a falſe and ſandy foundation, he overthrows the 


deſigns and intereſts that are built upon him, and 


miſerably betrays the confidence repoſed in him. 
But how great ſoever the uſe of reaſon be, as to 


the goods, it is no leſs in relation to the evils of 


this world: for, 


 Thirdy, Reaſon is the pilot of human life, and  - 
ſteers it ſteddily through wild and tempeſtuous ſeas, 
amidſt the rocks and ſhelves of luſt and fancy, for- 


tune and folly, ignorance, error and a thoufand cheats 


and impoſtures. It is this alone that enables man 


to deſpiſe imaginary evils, and vanquiſh'real ones; 
84 | b ; 11 
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it arms the mind with true and laſting magnani- 
mity, furniſhes it with ſolid comforts, and teaches 
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it to extract life and health, virtue and wiſdom, 
out of the madneſs and mutability of men and for- 


tune, like antidotes and cordials out of things poi- 
ſonous and baneful in themſelves. It is not now to be 
wondered at, after this account, how imperfect ſo- 
ever it be, of the uſe of reaſon (which ſufficiently 
ſhews, how eſſential it is to the being, the orna- 
ment and felicity of human life) if I have reſolved 
it to be the great buſineſs of man to improve and 
cultivate it ; ſurely all the great men of the world, 
and all the inſpired ones have been of my opinion: 
for their chief, if not only deſign, ever was, either 
to obtain wiſdom themſelves, or to propagate it a- 


mongſt others: and it is evident, that God himſelf 


has ever carried on this one deſign of advancin 
wiſdom amongſt the ſons of men. This is the pre- 
eminence of his law above thoſe of men, that theſe. 


reſtrain the actions, but thoſe enlighten the mind; 


theſe puniſn offences and crimes, but thoſe, by in- 
forming the judgment, and ſtrengthening the rea- 
ſon of man, prevent the commiſſion of them, and 
direct and inſtigate him to the practice of virtue. 
This then is the great work that God and man in- 


vite us to, that we ſhould make daily progreſs and 
proficiency in knowledge and underſtanding ; That 
ave ſhould incline our ears to wiſdom, and apply our 


hearts to underſtanding ;, that we ſhould ſeek her as fil- 
ver, and ſearch for her as for hid treaſures and this 
is that which our nature and ſtate invite us to: for 
our perfection and our pleaſure, our ſucceſs and 
our ſecurity, our repoſe and tranquillity, and, in 
one word, our true happineſs depends upon it. 
- Secondly, It eaſily follows from the right notion 


of life, that we are to bid open defiance to all thoſe 


things which directly oppoſe or ſecretly: underm we 
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the authority of reaſon, or any way obſtrut the 
free exerciſe of its power and ſovereignty; for it is 
to no purpoſe to travail and labour to advance rea- 
ſon, if afterwards we refuſe to be governed and 
conducted by it : reaſon, if we do not live by it, 
will ſerve only to increaſe our ſhame and guilt. St. 
Peter thinks it better never to have known the way 

of righteouſneſs, than after the knowledge of it to 
turn from the holy commandments delivered unto us, 
2 Pet. ii. 21. To ſtifle the ſparks of reaſon by ne- 
gligence and ſloth, to choak the ſeeds of wiſdom 
and perfection by a lazy and vicious education, is 
a great crime; but to deſert and betray our reaſon, 
grown up to ſome maturity, to hold it in captivity ' 
and fetters, to defile and proſtitute it, by compel- 
ling it to ſerve and flatter abominable paſſions ; 
this fure muſt be a far greater degree of wickedneſs 
and profaneneſs, and conſequently muſt needs ex- 
poſe the man to the ſcorn or pity of the wiſe and 
rational part of mankind, 'to the reproaches and 
_ confuſion of his own conſcience, and to the wrath 
and indignation of God: or, if none of theſe 
miſchiefs ſhould attend the contempt and profana- 
tion of knowledge, yet there is one more of itſelf 
ſufficient to 5 1 man miſerable; it precipitates 
him into all the irregularities and wildneſſes imagi- 
nable, nothing being ſo inſolent and ungovernable, 
ſo ſavage and untameable as thoſe paſſions which 
are accuſtomed to over power and maſter reaſon. 
It is from all this manifeſt, that whoever loves life, 


and would experience it a real bleſſing, muſt, with _ 


all his power, ſet himſelf to remove and defeat 
whatever may hinder his ready and intire ſubmiſſi · 
on to the dictates of reaſon, Now the things 
which enfeeble the ſtrength of our reaſon, and 
baffle its authority, are ſuch as theſe, fancy, paſ- 
ſion, example, cuſtom ; theſe we muſt ever 1 
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bat, till we have reduced them within their bounds : 


fancy ſurprizes, paſſion over-powers, cuſtom and 


example betray our reaſon: we muſt therefore al- 


ways oppoſe the giddineſs of fancy, and the vio- 


lence of paſſion, and guard our minds againſt the 
inſinuation of cuſtom and example: and to do 
this well, to do it ſucceſsfully, is of greater im- 
portance, than any work of our ſecular calling, 
than any attendence upon trade, or a temporal in- 
tereſt; this can only make us great, but that will 
make us wiſe; this can make us rich, but that 
will make us happy: this therefore muſt be the 
next great buſineſs of life, to aſſert the majeſty and 


ſoyereignty of reaſon, and never ſuffer it to be held 


captive and enthralled by any vicious principle or 
impotent luſt. Happy the man who ſucceeds in 
this ] his fincerity ſhall be to him as good as infal- 
libility; his conſcience ſhall never reproach him, 
nor God condemn him: and tho* he may not al- 

ways hit the next way, he ſhall never wholly miſs 
the right way to happineſs: therefore, from this 
notion of life, js | | r 
Thirdly, We may infer the poſſibility of human 
happineſs in every ſtate: for ſince to live, is but 
to act regularly, to uſe and employ our powers and 

faculties rationally ;. and ſince life, perfection, and 
fruition, are one and the ſame thing, or elſe inſe- 


parably and intimately united, it isevident that no 


circumſtances can deſtroy our happineſs, unleſs 
they deſtroy our reaſon; no condition can render 
us miſerable, but that which can render it impoſſi · 
ble for us to act rationally ; that which obſtructs 
our attainment of knowledge, or our liberty of a- 
Eting conformable to it. But what circumſtances 
can theſe be? what condition can we fancy, 
Wherein it ſhall be impoſſible for a Chriſtian ta 
know his ſovereign good, and purſue it, to _ 
* 18 
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his duty and to practiſe it? wherein it ſfiall be 
impoſſible for him to ſearch and contemplate 
truth, to love and follow after righteouſneſs and 
goodneſs, and to be meek and humble, modeſt 
and magnanimous, juſt and charitable, pure and 
devout? wherein, in one word, it ſhall be im- 
poſſible for him to live by faith, or, which is the 
ſame thing in my ſenſe, by reaſon? Solomon long 
fince obſerved, That wiſdom uttereth her voice in the 
Areets, and in the meetings of the 91gh ways. This 
is more / eminently true now, fince the reaſon of 
mankind has been refined and defæcated by reve- 
lation; and true philoſophy has been diffuſed and 
publiſhed through the world; the fountains of 
truth and wiſdom lie open to all who thirſt after 
them, and God no more denies any his grace than 
his revelation. All which being fo, it is evident, 
that as God has put it in the power of every man 
to act rationally, ſo has he put it in every man's 
; power to be happy; that human happineſs is not 
| precarious, or dependent on fortune, but ourſelves: 
for life conſiſts not in the abundance of things 
which a man poſſeſſes, but in the right uſe of them; 
and better is a poor and a wiſe child, than an old and 
a fooliſh King, Eocleſ. 4. 13. For the good eſtate 
of the mind conſiſts not in foreign, but domeſtic 
poſſeſſions; not in the riches of fortune, but of 
grace and virtue; and fruition cannot conſiſt, ei- 
ther in the abuſe of temporal things, or the depra- 
vation of our nature, but in the true cultivation 
and improvement of the one, and the right uſe of 


the other. . | 
Fourth, From hence laſtly, it eaſily appears, 
on what account length of days is a great bleſſing, 
whether conſidered in itſelf, or. with reſpect to a 
future life. Fir/t, in itſelf. If life did conſiſt in 
earthineſs, that is, the ſcraping and raking hy 
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ſums of money, it is plain, that life muſt ebb and 
flow with our fortune; and whenever the revolu- 
tions of times or trades ſhould put a ſtop to the ca- 
reer of our ſucceſs, and give a check to all our | 
further hopes and projects, we ſhould have nothing 
elſe to do, but to break off the thread of life: for 
what uſe could we make of the remains of our mi- 
ſerable days! or, if life did conſiſt in ſenſuality, 
we ſhould have little reaſon to defire to ſurvive our 
youth and ſtrength; and length of days would be 
rather a burden than a bleſſing: for we ſhould ſoon 
out-live our pleaſures, and ſhrink and wither into 
dull, impotent and contemptible things. But, if 
my notion of life be true, the pleaſures and joys-of 
it muſt increaſe and multiply with our years, ſince 
reaſon ought day by day to advance to a more per- 
fect maturity, and more abſolute authority: With 
the antient is wiſdom, and in length of days under= 
flanding, Job 12, 12. And the paths of the righte- 
ous are like the ſhining light, that ſhineth more and 
more to the perfect day. A thorough experience of 
the emptineſs and uncertainty of this world, with _ 
a longer and more intimate acquaintance with an- 
other, ſhould poſſeſs the ſoul of this man with a 
magnanimity that nothing could ſhake, with a 
_ tranquillity that nothing could diſturb : the cuſtom 
of doing good, together with the peace and delight 
that ſpring from the reflexions on it, ſhould make 
| the current of his actions run ſmooth and calm; 
A his obſervations on the changes and turns of human 
I affairs, the riſe and declenſion of parties and cau- 
23 ſes, the ſecret ſprings and wheels of the paſſions of 
the mind of man, together with all the various 
arts of managing them, do fill him with a ſort of 
a divine fore-knowledge, and entertain him with a 
' . wondrous proſpect: and how happy muſt this man 
be in himſelf! and how much honoured and 1 
- | vere 
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' vered by others! conſulted as an oracle, propoſed 
as an original of goodneſs, the abſolute maſter X. 
this world, and the immediate heir of another f 
which is the ſecond thing. E 
Sieconalyj, This is the only notion of life, 
which can render it a bleſſing in reference to its in- 
fluence upon another : none but rational pleaſures, 
which are the antepaſt of heaven, can inkindle our 
thirſt, or qualify us for the enjoyment of thoſe a- 
bove: nothing but the wiſe and rational employ- 
ment of our faculties can prepare us for a heaven, 
or intitle us to it. Nay, further, if life had not 
this influence upon an other world, length of 
days would be an injury, not advantage to us: 
it would only keep us from our heaven, delay a 
and put off our happineſs. But now, when ac- | 

_ cording to this notion of life, every act of life 
does perfect our nature, enlarge our capacity, and 
increaſe our appetite of glory; when every day 
that is added to life, by the production of ſome 

new fruit, does add new ftars to our crowns of 

righteouſneſs, and new treaſures to our heavenly 

inheritance; it is evident, that a long life is a 

great bleſſing, not only on its own account, but 

alſo of that life which we expect hereafter, Bleſ- 

ſed God | how conſpicuous is thy goodneſs in this 

whole contrivance ! how cloſely and inſeparably 
haſt thou united virtue and happineſs! and how 
natural is the aſcent from a rational life here, to a 


glorious life hereafter ! | 
WERE + 
Of the different kinds of life.  .- * 


T* E Y who handle morals nicely and ab- 
X ſtractedly, ſeem to me to forget the nature of 
Vol. I. | "i 
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_— 2 O the TRUE Notion 3 
their ſubject; which requires to he handled after [| 
its own way, that is, practically, and, if I might 
fo ſay, groſsly and corporeally: for the mixture 
and variety, the complication and confuſion, the 
mutability and inconſtancy of human affairs and + 
actions, which are the matter of ' morals, are not 
ſubject to rules of art and ſpeculative exactneſs: 
40 therefore, tho' I will follow the received divi- 
ſion of life into active and contemplative, as ſqua- 
ring exactiy with my notion of it; yet I would 
not be underſtood 'to deſign under theſe heads to 
* treat of all the various kinds or ſtates of life. I 
touch not the military, the ſacerdotal, the ſcho- 
laftic life; nor do J here uſe the words active and 
contemplative ſtrictly and nicely : but by the firſt 
T.underſtand any fort of public life, and any ſort 
of private one by the laſt : nor do I much con- 
cern myſelf, whether the life of a trader or artiſan F 
be logically reducible under the one or the other; 
or whether it ought to conſtitute a diſtinct and par- 
_ticular Kind of life by itſelf: but accommodating - 
myſelf to the nature of things, and purſuing my 
own deſign, without any ſcrupulous regard to 
words or forms; I will diſcourſe firſt, of a civil; 
fecondly, of a trading and negotiating, and thirdly, 
of a private and retired life: aving Rt, in a pre- 
Iiminary chapter ſaid ſomething in general, of the 
difference of an active and contemplative life, and 
the reaſons or grounds which ought to prevail, and 
determine man in his election of the one or the o- 
- + Wer, 49; Wm”. 
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The conveniences and eee of the 2560 
and contemplative life. The actiue more neceſſary. 
The ſeveral grounds on which men determine” their 
© choice, that is, n providence, inline 
Kc. 7 ret 


Tur felicity, or infelicity of man, depending 
not a little upon the choice he makes of his 


courſe of life, it is worth the conſidering, which of 
theſe two kinds, the active or contemplative, is to 


be preferred. If they be compared in themſelves, 
the active ſeems to have more in it of glory, but 


alſo more of hazard; it ſeems more ſerviceable to 
others, but not ſo eaſy to a man's ſelf: he there- 


fore that would render each ſtate perfect, and re- 


move the inconveniencies of each, muſt ſtudy how 


to relieve the toil, and obviate the hazard of the 


active, and to prevent the barrenneſs and —_— 
ouſneſs of the contemplative life. 


But which ſoever of theſe two be the more ex- 
cellent in itſelf, it is certain the active life is the 


more neceſſary ound indiſpenſible to the well-bein 


of human ſociety. Such is the nature of mankind, 


that being liable to various neceſſities, it requires 
the various relief of manifold aſſiſtances, to which 


every man is bound to contribute his ſhare: we 


have minds that muſt be cultivated, bodies that 
muſt be provided for. The ſtate either of war or 


peace hath its ſeveral wants, all which call for ſe- 


veral arts to wage the one, and enrich and adorn 


the other: without theſe we ſhould find no de- 


fence in war, nor pleaſure in peace; without theſe, 
N life would grow wild and ſavage, and hu- 


X 2 man 
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man nature would be uncultivated and unſociable; 


. -- Without theſe, our houſes had ſtil] been caves and 


grotts, ouf food acorns and water, our clothing 
the ſpoils of beaſts. Finally, without theſe, the 
ſpeculative man would ſoon ſuffer thoſe neceſſities, 
which would convince him that he lived in a world, 
and in a body, which required more at his hands 
than mere muſing and thinking: and would ſoon 
force him to give over his ſpeculations, for the 
more neceſſary inquiries of food and rayment : 
or, if he could be content with that proviſion, 
which nature, untainted by art and induſtry, would 
yield him and the beaſts of the field, yet would he 
not be able to —_ himſelf the continuance of 
this mighty bleſſin without laws and arms, the 
— rabble would diſturb his muſings ;- a- 
varice and Par ang would invade his walk, and 
drive him from his little cottage and brook, where 
he had choſe his retreat. For theſe, and a great 
many other reaſons, the world hath enrolled the 
authors and inventors of laws and arts, amongſt 
their gods, and has gratefully recorded the memo- 
ries of all ſuch as have any way contributed to the 
conveniencies or ornaments of human life, as the 
benefactors of mankind: and holy writ itſelf has 
Not been wanting to do honour to all ſuch: for it 
has regiſtred the names of ſuch as have excelled i in 
any thing beneficial to the public. 

But however this be, whatever be "ub 3 
lence and advantage of an active above a contem- 
plative life, either conſidered in itſelf, or with re- 
ſpect to its ſerviceableneſs and uſefulneſs to the 
world, it is certain that men, generally ſpeaking, 
are not determined to the one or to the other, by 
. theſe conſiderations, but by ſuch particular circum- 
ſtances, as often render that which is leſs excellent 
in elf, more fit and for them: thus ſome- 

times 
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times education trains men up (mall Iſay) or con- 
demns them to a particular kind of life, and the 
choice of others prevents the liberty of our own: 
ſometimes the ſolicitation of friends carries us a- 
gainſt the very bent and inclination of nature, and 
| ſometimes a lucky and unexpected providence frees 
us from the trouble of perplexed deliberation, and 
leads us on in methods which human prudence 
could not have contrived ;' but moſt commonly ot 
all, we take counſel from the nature of our ſtate, 
and the neceſſities of our fortune: how much is 
to be deferred to each of theſe, is a matter not eaſy 
to be decided: againſt neceſſity we cannot diſpute; 
_— inſt the invitations of providence we ought not, 
e have but good proofs of the one or the other. 
But it is too too often, that weakneſs of judgment 
or courage makes us call that neceſſity which is not; 
and the flattery of our hopes makes us interpret our 
dreams or fancies divine auguries or preſages. As 
to friends and intereſt, I confeſs, with the ingeni- 
ous Sir Henry Witton, that an expert, mari does 
more eaſily get up into the ſaddle by the help of a 
ſtirrup, than a much ſtronger by mere force: yet 
it ought to be conſidered, that à man who ts pne- 
qual to the deſigns of his friends, renders their pa- 
tronage very difficult, but his own life more. As 
to the bent or inclination of nature, fo mutable 
are the tempers, or at leaſt, the-fancies of man- 
kind, that this is a diſcovery not ſoon to be «+ 
ſumed upon; or elſe F ſhould as ſoon adviſe to 


up one's ſelf to this, as to any other guide, 6 - 


truth is, the trueſt meaſures in this inquiry, are to 
be taken from a thorough knowledge of ourſelves, 
and of the different courſes of life about which we 
deliberate. But alas ! they are but few, whom a 
propitious providence has left at liberty to enter into 
_ deliberation, and fewer that are capable of 
X 3 forming 
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forming à true reſolution upon it. I am ſure, 
there is no inquiry of human life, wherein there is 
more need of an infallible guide; and therefore I 
would counſel the young to conſult God in the 
firſt place, and next, the moſt ſage and experienced 
they can find out: for we ſtand in a place where 
many ways meet: and if they take the wrong, 
they will certainly wander far, and, it may be, 
never recover the right. And as to others who 
have ſtruggled long againſt wind and tide, who 
have floated long upon the billows of vulgar errors 
of their own private luſts and fancies ; they will be 
happy, I think, if after long experience of their 
folly, they make with all ſpeed for land, and take 
the firſt harbour where they can ride in ſafety. 
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Of che civil life, or the active life of a Gen- 
tleman. ; ME ae 


Sect. 1. The Gentleman's obligations to an actiue life, 
Fm the conſideration of what he owes to God, to 
bis country, to himſelf. The active life not inju- 

- Tiqus to the Gentleman's pre-eminence, liberty, plea- 
fſure. Sect. 2. The regulation of the ciuil lift, 

i. e. The knawledge and virtues neceſſary to this ſort 

| ef life. The conſtancy required throughout the whole 

* © eourſe of the Gentleman's life. Some vacations from 


© bufmeſsnuceſſary, and to what ends. 


. PEfore I go about to ſet down thoſe rules which 

may render men of rank and fortune beloved, 
eminent, and happy in their ſtation, I think it ne- 
ceſſary to convince ſuch of the obligations 1 
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to the world; for it is in vain to'talk of the know 


ledge and virtue neceſſary to ſupport and adorn a 


civil life, to ſuch as perſuade themſelves that they 
are born only to follow their own humour and fan- 
cy; and that it is the prerogative of their birth 


and fortune, to be idle, ignorant, and looſe, * 


$22, 1. This then is the firſt thing I would 


fain make gentlemen ſenſible of, that they cannot, 


without impardonable guilt and reproach, waſte 


and fool away their life and fortune; and I think, 
this would not be very hard to effect, if they would 


pleaſe to make but a very flight reflexion upon the 
arguments I here addreſs to them. You owe more 
to God, andto your country, not to add to your- 
ſelves, tho” that be true too in a proper ſenſe, than 
To his providence 
you owe it, that you were born to thoſe fortunes 
which others toil for ; that you are the maſters of 
that time which others are forced to devote to their 
wants and neceflities, and that you are placed at 
firſt in thoſe advantageous heights which others 
climb to by ſlow and tedious ſteps : your guilt there- 
fore is greater than the mean- man is capable of, 
while you invade the honour of that God, from 
whom alone you derive yours ; while you dethrone 
him who has raiſed you, and employ all your power 


and treaſure againſt that Being from whom you re- 


ceived them; no ingratitude, no treachery or baſe- 
neſs like that of a favourite and confident. And as 
you owe to God, ſo do you to your country more 
than other men ; you are they who ſhould be the - 
ſupport and ornament of it; you are placed in 
higher orbs, not that like meteors, your ominous 
blaze ſhould be the gaze and terror of the multi- 


| tude ; but that like ſtars, you might lighten and 


beautify, animate and impregnate the inferiour 
$75 PTY. world: 
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World for you, like them, ſhould have an en- 
larged proſpect, a ſwift and conſtant motion, a boun- 
tiful and benign influence. If your virtues do not 
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more diſtinguiſh you from the crowd than your for- 
tunes, you are expoſed, not honoured, by the e- 
minence of your ſtation; and you debauch and be- 
tray your poor country by your ſin and folly, which 
your example, your wiſdom, your courage, and 
your bounty, with all thoſe other great virtues which 
perſons of your rank ſhould ſhine with, ſhould pro- 
tect and enrich, and raiſe to the higheſt reputation 


of virtue and power. Miſerable muſt that kingdom 


be, whoſe rich and great ones, are as much more 
impudently wicked, as they are more fortunate than 


other men; when they, whoſe example ſhould awe 


the vicious, contribute not a little to corrupt the 
virtuous part of it, and to debauch the very genius 
and ſpirit of the nation: when they, who ſhould 
be the patriots of their country, inſtead of being 
men of travel and reading, of abilities and expe- 
rience, of honour and activity, are verſed only in 
eſſences and perukes, game houſes and ſtews ; and 
have fo far loſt the qualities of a gentleman, that 
they are meaner, falſer, and cowardlier than the 


loweſt of the people: thoſe muſt indeed be ſtrange 


courts, councils, parliaments, armies, which are 
filled and influenced by ſuch as theſe ; that muſt 
be a wretched ſtate where men make their court by 
debauchery, and know no other politics, than what 


an inveterate averſion to the national government 


and conſtitution, or a more inveterate one to re- 
ligion and virtue, ſuggeſt. | by fret: 
But if your country move you not, conſider yet 


what you owe yourſelves : idleneſs is both a re- 


proach and burden: for what can be more diſho- 
nourable, than to be good for nothing; or irkſome 
to an active nature, ſuch as man's is, than to have 
1% Uk 55 nothing 
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than for a wealthy, or well-born man, to be the 
pity or ſport of his country, or the inward ſcorn 


even of his domeſtics and neighbours ? and what 


can be a greater plague, than for one. who is 
maſter of his whole time and of an ample fortune, 
not to know how to employ the one or the other, 
but in ſuch courſes as tend to the diſgrace of his 
family, the ruin of his country, and the damnation 
of his ſou] ? You ought too to remember, that great 


fortunes do generally mark men out for great 
troubles as well as great enjoyments ; and were 


there no other motive to a vigorous and active life, 
but this one, that it did fortify the courage, ard 
harden the temper, this ſhould be ſufficient to any 
man, who will but conſider to how many chan 

and revolutions, how many diſaſters and miſchiefs 
a great fortune renders men obnoxious : ſo that 
when men had not yet entertained the opinion of 
the unlawfulneſs of ſelf-murther, (poiſon, as ap- 


to his miſtreſs) was a part of the domeſtic provi- 
ſion of the families of the great; and a poiſon- 
bearer ſeems to have beerfalmoſt as natural an of- 
fice as a cup - bearer. „ | 

Te ſum of all is, gifts of fortune, like thoſe of 
grace or nature, as they capacitate and qualify, ſo do 


they deſign and oblige men to ſuitable duties; and 


Chriſtianity expects increaſe proportionable to mens 


talents. Not idleneſs and luxury, not ignorance 


and debauchery ; but knowledge and virtue, and 
a more eminent degree of ſervice to God and man, 
ought to be the diſtinctive character of the rich and 
great, (for how ſhould that be the privilege of an 
illuſtrious birth and ample fortune, which is a re- 


proach and diſhonour to human nature ?) theſe are * 


the abilities that conſtitute gentlemen truly great, 
| | that' 
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” nothing to employ it ? what can be more ſhameful, 


pears from Livy's reflexion on Maſaniſſa's preſent 
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that make them the props of a ſinking late, or 
the ſtars and glories of a flouriſhing one ; this is 
that which the ſafety and glory of your country ; 
and your own happineſs and poſterity dan d at 
your hands; and happy were it, if the laws and 
cuſtomy of our country, as once thoſe of the beſt 
conftituted kingdoms and commonwealths, did 
exact virtue and induſtry with the greateſt rigour, 
and puniſhed idlene!s and riot with infamy, baniſh- 
ment and death, 5 285 
Nor has any one reaſon to complain, that to o- 
blige the gentleman to an active and induſtrious 
life, is to debaſe his quality, or to invade his li- 
berty, much leſs to rob him of all the pleaſures 
and advantages he is born to. On the quite con- 
trary, an active virtue is the honour of a gentle- 
man; this is the only ſolid foundation the love and 
eſteem of his country can be built on; all other 
advantages of fortune do but adorn him as a page - 
ant, to be the ſport and gaze of the crowd; and 
all that have ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween merit and fortune, will inwardly deſpiſe the 
fool and ſluggard, whatever courtſhip and compli- 
ment they may make to the eſquire and landlord. 
And as buſineſs can be no diminution of his ho- 
nour, ſo neither can it be of his liberty: for not 
to inſiſt upon that great truth, that the ſervice of 
virtue is the only freedom or liberty of man; not 
to mind you, that the buſineſs of men of wealth 
and birth is always a matter of choice, not neceſſi- 
ty, they being ever in a condition to retire when 
they ſhall judge their privacy and leiſure more va- 
luable than their employments ; this one ſingle 
conſideration cannot but filence this ſuggeſtion, 
that no man is leſs maſter of, himſelf and time, 
than the man that has an ample fortune and no bu- 
lineſs; for he is always expoſed to the forms and 
"+ 9 impertinences, 
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f HUMAN LIFE. 251 
impertinences, to the humours and ſottiſhneſs of a 
number of people as idle and ignorant as himſelf: 
and, I think, there can be no ſervitude fo wretched, 
as that to luxury and vanity; nor any confinement 
or attendence fo. tedious, as a compliance with the 
folly, with the trifling and looſeneſs of the world; 
but buſineſs is at all times a comely excuſe, and 
never fails of putting a man handſomely in poſſeſſi- 
on of his liberty, and the diſpoſal of his own time 
and actions. „%% ov 5 
But of all the aſperſions with which addreſſes of 
this kind are wont to be aſſaulted, there is none 
more palpably injurious than this, that to condemn 
a gentleman to buſineſs, is to rob him of his plea- 
ſures: for the truth is, it is buſineſs and employ- 
ment that gives guſt and reliſh to pleaſure; it is 
this that prevents the diſeaſe of pleaſure, ſurfeit 
and ſatiety; and makes diverſion always new, and 
nature always vigorous: it is true indeed, a rati- 
onal and manly employment, ſo raiſes and fortifies . 
the mind, that it is above being a ſlave to ſenſual. 
" pleaſure; and ſo entertains it, that it needs not 
make vitious and finful pleaſure a refuge againſt the 
dulneſs and nauſeouſneſs of life: but after all, 
tho” all this be true, there is one conſideration 
more important ſtill, which js, that the buſineſs of 
a gentleman, if diſcharged as it ought to be, is al- 
ways attended with pleaſure, and that a more briſk 
and ſenſible one, than he can find in any thing elſe: 
for whether he protect the oppreſſed, or oppoſe 
the violent and the unjuſt, by his power ; whether 


be ſteer the ignorant and the {imple to their har- 


bour, by his wiſdom, or relieve the neceſſity of the 
poor, by hiswealth ; whether he ſupport a ſinking 
friend, or raiſe a deſerving creature; whether he 
aſſert the authority of laws, and maintain the rights 
of his country; in a word, whether he aſſiſt the 
6 - public 
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252 Of the TRT NOT ION 
public or the private by his fortunes, his abilities 
vor virtues ;. all theſe works have ſomething in them. 
ſo great, ſo generous, that I cannot but think the 
opportunities and capacities of theſe the higheſt 
privileges and prerogatives of a fortunate birth. 
It was the Sabbath, the reſt of God, when he 
beheld all bis works, that they were exceeding 
good: nor can I believe God took more pleaſure 
| in the creation, than he does in the preſervation and. 
overnment of the world. How pleafing then muſt 
by the reflexiens upon theſe God-like works ? for tho' 
this be not to create a new world, it is certainly to 
imbelliſh, govern, and ſupport the old. There iy. 
little reaſon to imagine why the works of virtue 
ſhould procure their authors leſs pleaſure than thoſe 
of fancy, wit, and learning do theirs. Why the 
= ./ poet ſhould feel a bigger joy riſe from a witty poem, 
3X the painter from a well-finiſhed peace, the archi- 
_ = tet from a well-contrived building, the ſcholar 
from a juſt and regular diſcourſe, than a gentleman 
ſhould from the happy and honourable effects of 
wiſdom, courage, bounty and magnanimity : theſe 
ſure are the greater excellencies, and as the origi- 
nal is more noble, ſo is the iſſue too: for certain- 
ly to preſerve the lives and fortunes of men, is 
much more than to make them ſeem to live in i- 
magery ; to raiſe a family, is much more than ta 
contrive and build a houſe; to feed the hungry, 
cloath the naked, and actually diſperſe the clouds 
and ſorrows of the afflicted, by a preſent and vi- | 
gorous remedy, is much more than to treat the _ 
fancy of the ſoft and vain; and, in one word, 
actually to compoſe the diviſions, allay the heats, 
vern the impetuoſities, and reſtrain the exor- 
itant paſſions of men by the force of laws, by the 
influence of example, and that authority and aſcen- 
dant which the fortunes and abilities of the great 


— 


bones give them over their WER is, in my 
judgment, a much more ſignal ſervice to God and 
man, than it can ever be to debate a controverſy 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhing judgment, or write an 
exhortation with warmth and briſKneſs. * - 
Having thus demonſtrated that perſons of rank 
and fortune lie under many and ſtrong obligations 
to activity in their ſphere ; and confuted thoſe ob- 


jections which are commonly oppoſed againſt it; 1 


will proceed to lay before them, with all due re- 


ſpect, ſuch rules as may guard them againſt that en- 


vy and danger, that toil and diſcontent, which u- 

ſually accompany the motion of the rea as 705 
or duft, or heat, that of their chariots; 
which, on the other ſide, may render their oY 
vity a great inſtrument of their felicity : for I would 
not that ſuch as are the common patrons and bene- 
factors of mankind, ſhould meet with no other 
recompence but trouble and hazard; as if, like 
clouds, they could not refreſh and impre nate the 
earth, unleſs they were themſelves diflolved and 
waſted into ſhowers: I would have every worthy 
action be an acceſſion to their greatneſs, and eve 
honourable performance carry with it a 3 6 
which ſhould not depend upon the humour of * 
Fade or Jevity of the people. 


| Sect. 2. Rules to be obſerved by the gentleman in a 
public flation, or in order to the "OP" id a 
avi life. 


2 He muſt be endued with ths” 


* 


Wich virtues proper and neceſſary to his rank 


| = ſtation. _ 
3- He ought to be ns, reſolved, and vi- 


gorous throughout the- whole condud and | 


courſe of his life and affairs. 
Vol. I. * 4. His 
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in buſineſs, as not to live vacancies for religi- 
on, meditation, friendſhip and diverſion. 


Nit, Of the gentleman's knowledge. There 
is no fortune that knowledge better becomes, or. 
that ſtands more in need of it, than a gentleman's ; 
without it, an eſtate is rather cumberſome than 
uſeful; and the ignorant owner muſt be the tool or 
inſtrument of another's ambition or intereſt, the 
prey of a menial ſervant, or the property of an 
imperious wife or wanton child, or, which is 


worſe, of ſome crafty retainer, who grows impu- 


dent with the favour, rich with the ſpoils, both 
of the honour and fortune of his maſter: the beſt | 


that can befal ſuch a one, is, if he have the good 
- Juck to light into good hands, and join himſelf 
with a right party, he may be the appendage of 


ade and umbra of an- 


ſome other's fortune, the 
other, who intercepts the ſmiles and thanks due to 

him; he may, in a word, talk and a& by the ſenſe 
and reaſon of his party. This is a poor and con- 


temptible condition to a man of birth and fortune, 
to be incapable of imploying the advantages he is 


born to, and to be only the prey or tool of the cun- 
ning, avarice, ambition, and impotent paſſions of 
others; or, at beſt, the inſtrument of a wiſer man; 


- for the wiſe is born to rule the fool. 


Nor is this all; the gentleman's ignorance is ſo 
much the more ' worthy of reproach, becauſe he 
appears to be born to greater opportunities of 
knowledge, as he that ſtands upon a more eminent 


height, does naturally enjoy a more free and open 


proſpect. -. | 


But what is worſe than all this, a patrician for- 


tune, joined with a plebeian underſtanding, ren- 
ders a man not more liable to ſuffer miſchief, than 


apt 
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apt to commit it; for if the man have much paſ- 
ſion, and no underſtanding, as wealth is apt to in- 
ſpire men with pride and wilfulneſs, tho' it cannot 
with wiſdom; what can be expected from ſuch a 
perſon, who hath power enough to execute his 
baſſions, and no reaſon to reſtrain them! who 
looks upon it as a contumely to be oppoſed ? and tho” 
he hath no ſenſe himſelf, is too big to hear it from 
another ! what can ſuch a man be, buta plague to 
himſelf and others! and what can his wealth and 
| Intereſt be, but reſiſtleſs inſtruments of evil! it is 
then indiſpenſibly neceſſary, as well for the avoid- 
ing evil, as doing good, that the great man be en- 
dued with a good underftanding.” 
Tue firſt thing he ought to be well acquainted 
with, is religion, as the only fource of ſolid wiſ- 
dom, and the main ground of a juſt and laſting re- 
putation: nor indeed can I ſee how a man can be 
cConſiderable without it: for tho” baſe ends require 
| baſe inſtruments in all other caſes, I ſee not how 
either prince or people can truſt thoſe men who are 
falſe to God and themſelves. It is ſcarce to be ex- 
_ pected, that he who ſacrifices his religion and his 
reaſon, that is, himſelf, to any luſt or paſſion, 
ſhould be nice and fcrupulous of giving up a remo- 
ter intereſt or obligation to it. But when, I ſay, 
the gentleman ſhould be acquainted with religion, 
I do not mean, that he ſhould perplex and amuſe 
himſelf with the diſputes that have debauched, or 
ſubtilties and niceties which have diſpirited or e- 
-nervated Chriſtianity : I would have him have ſo 
much illumination, as to be able to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween natural religion and the politics, revealed re- 
ligion and the fanſies and whimſies of man: L. 
would have him thoroughly inſtructed in the reaſons 
and grounds of our common Chriſtianity; and 
ſtudy and ruminate them, till he feel the power of 
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them, and find himſelf formed and impreſſed by 
them. ge underſtands religion well, who, learns 
from it what it is to be juſt, and derives from it 


courage enough to dare to be ſo. I ſhould think 


it a neceſſary part of this knowledge, or at leaſt, 
a good accompliſhment in a gentleman, to be fo. 
far acquainted with eccleſiaſtical ſtory, as not to 
be ignorant what influence religion, or the pre- 
tences of it, has upon the world, and what uſe 
cunning men have ever made of it; by what de- 
grees or what arts the maxims of the world have 
been incorporated into religion, and, the church. 
hath wound and inſinuated itſelf into the ſtate. 
Thus you will difcern what the true meaſures of 


religion are: you will have a juſt regard for wiſe 


conſtitutions without bigottry; you will free your- 
ſelves from all thoſe doubts and ſcruples which uſh- 


er in Atheiſm and profaneneſs; and,. in a word, 
you will find religion the true ſtandard of wiſdom 
and diſcretion; the effectual inſtrument of private 


c N 
Next to the knowledge of religion, follows the 
knowledge of the world, which may be divided in- 
to the knowledge of matters and men; which is 
ſo neceſſary in every part, in every act of life, but 


and public good, and the infallible guide to honour 


eſpecially of a public one, that I cannot but won- 


der at the vanity of ſuch as can fancy it poſlible to 
maintain a ſolid reputation in their country, and fill 
any ſtation honourably or happily without it The 
confidence of an empiric, or other ſuch wretched 
projectors and undertakers, ſeems to me modeſty 
and virtue, compared to the ſhameleſneſs and wic- 
kedneſs of ſuch mien as obtrude themſelves upon 
affairs of a public nature, unſtudied, unverſed in 


things or men, that is, totally unqualified ; which, 


however conſiders the difficulty of managing om 
| | £4 wen, 
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f HUMAN LIFE. 
well, or the miſchievous re en. of miſcar- 
rying in them, muſt confeſs. Let the gentleman 
therefore ſtudy the laws and conſtitutions of the 
realm, its changes and revolutions in their cauſes, 
progreſs, and effects, its natural and political 
ſtrengths and weakneſſes, defects and excellencey, 
together with its foreign intereſts, relations and de- 
pendencies: nor let him be wholly ignorant of the 
frame and policy of other kingdoms, tho he ought. 
to be beſt verſed in our -own; he muſt travel a- 
broad, but dwell at home: for I would have him 
have a veneration, not ſuperſtition, for the laws- 
and cuſtoms of his own country : for, I doubt, the 
wiſdom of our own nation is not great enough to 
juſtify the neglect, much leſs contempt of that of 
foreign ones: and becauſe what they call the law 
of nature, is only the law of right reaſon, in thoſe 
great precepts of it which feem immutable and in- 
violable, and the ſame in all times and places; he- 
ought not to be a ftranger to this, leſt being- igno- 
rant of the true grounds of human ſociety, and of 
the nature and obligation of particular laws, every 
new emergency, change or deviation from the com- 
mon road, diſcover his inſufficiency: for it is a- 
miſerable thing to ſee, how, thro' the ſimplicity: 
and weakneſs of ſome, and the ſubtilty and cun- 
ning of others, laws which ſhould be the fences - 
and bulwarks of the people, are often made only 
their chains and fetters; and | thoſe public and ſo- 
lemn ties which were deſigned to ſtrengthen and 
fortify the conſtitution, become the moſt fata en- 
Sins of undermining and ſubverting it. I have ob- 
rved many, who would be excellent perfons in a 
regular and calm ſtate of affairs, that are miſerably 
perplexed, and at a loſs, or wretchedly abuſed or 
impoſed upon in a diſordered and unſettled one; 
like a perſon of A who rides well 
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Fin to ſwim, and her dt to fall her, on downs bs 
_ and plains, ; 
Aſter all, that 1 not ſeem to be. treating ra- 


b ther of ſpeculation than ation, and to have propo- 
fed ſuch an extenſion of knowledge, as if I were © 


recommending rather a life of ſtudy than of buſi- 
neſs, I muſt put you in mind, that the deſign of 
this ſort of learning ought to be to make men wiſe, 
not ſubtil ; judicious, not diſputative: that curi- 
olity or diligence in matters minute, or ſubtile, 
has more in it of amuſement than uſe; and that 
to lay the foundation too deep and broad, does ſel- 
dom quit the coft : and, in a word, it ſeems to 


me, to be in policy, as in religion, he is the moſt 


prudent, who beſt underſtands the particular laws 
or precepts of his particular ſation; . as he is the 


moſt religious who is beſt learned, not in the uni- 


verſal ſcheme of theology, but the regulation of 
his own affections, and tha conduct of his own 


life. 


But in vain does he ſtud things, who 3 
not men: for man is the inſtrument of power and 
policy; and whoever knows how to manage and 
gain an aſcendant over him, is the moſt conſider- 
able in his country, and able to do the greateſt miſ- 
chief or the greateſt good: but when I talk of 
knowing men, I mean, not only ſuch a know- 
ledge. of particular perſons, as may. inſtruct. you 
wes to hope, or what to fear from them, what 

yments or truſts they are fit or unfit for; and, 
* a word, who are proper or improper inſtruments 
in different aftairs, times and circumſtances; who 


are fit to be the partners of your pleaſures and di- 


verſions, who of your confidences and ſecrets, and 
ſuch like; but alſo the knowled a of human na- 
the ſprings and 

feſorts 
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reſorts of human actions, in all the vaxious paſſions 
and diſeaſes of the 'mind of man, with all their 
cauſes and cures; and to be able to diſtinguiſh the 
genuine and natural, from the acquired and artift- 
cial perſon; and becauſe not ſingle perſons only, 
but times and ages, nations, cities, and leſſer bo- 
dies and ſocieties, have their particular temper and Y 
genius, theſe muſt not be neglected neither, This 4 
is the knowledge, which, together with a dextrous 4 
uſe and application of it, is the very life and ſoul | 4 
of worldly prudence, and makes up the ih gt 
middle and end of true policy. But, after all, 
both with reſpect to the public, and a man's own 4 
good, that ought to be a rule for the man of buſi · 1 
neſs, which St Paul preſcribes for a Biſhop, Let ; 
him firſt learn to rule his own houſe well. He that 
| will be truly wiſe, ſhould know himſelf firſt, ere 
he 1 about to know the world, and begin the 
practice of his politics in his own family, and in 

the ſettlement and due adminiſtration of his do- 

meſtic affairs; in which, if he cannot ſucceed, I 

muſt confeſs, I cannot ſee what encouragement 

either prince or people can have to confide in ſuch 

a one: for: the diſorders or diſſipations of à pri- 
vate fortune are very ominous. preſages of a mal- 

adminiſtration of public truſt, or can Lſee what 

can induce -ſuch a man to undertake it, but the 

mere hopes of repairing his private dilapidations — 

with the ſtones and timber of the public. 

But after all, how neceſſary ſoever I account 

knowledge in a. gentleman engaged in an active 

Ration; yet I cannot but obſerve, that whether 

we regard the public or the private, wickedneſs has 

ever been more fatal and diſnonourable to both, 
than ignorance; and all truſts have ſuffered-more 

in the hands of the falſe and the baſe, than of the 
unfit and unſufficient: therefore 
2 c ; a Secondly, 
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with virtues, eſpecially thoſe which become bis 
rank and ſtation. Knowledge is but the ſeed of 


virtue, and like that, it only rots and putrifies, if 
it grow not up into excellent habits, and bring not 


forth the fruits of virtuous actions. There is 
ſcarce any ſtation which does not require a particu- 
lar virtue, either to diſcharge or adorn it ; one pa- 
tience,” another courage, a third vigilance, and ſo 


on; there being ſcarce any office or buſineſs which 


is not liable to ſome particular inconveniencies and 
temptations: but it being impoſſible for me to 
proſecute all theſe, I will only inſiſt on two or 


three which are effential to all true greatneſs and 


Honour, and, if I am not much miſtaken, to a 
happy and proſperous diſpatch of all affairs; I am 
ſure, to the ſecurity and felicity of the public and 


private: theſe are, integrity, magnanimity, hu- 


manity. . | 

Firſt, Integrity. By integrity I mean two things, 
juſtice and truth: the firſt, to regulate our actions ; 
the ſecond, our words. Nor do I take juſtice in a 
beggarly barreting ſenſe, as if the gentleman had 
acquitted himſelf of a due well enough, if there 


were any plauſible pretence to excuſe the violation 
or omiſſion of it; as if he were to regard more 


what the law could compel, than what honour did 


_ oblige him to, I mean, the teſtimony of his own 


conſcience, both concerning his diligent and im- 
partial inquiries after the right, and ſincerity in pur- 


ſuing it: for I would not have him appear to do 


right, rather out of-the fear of infamy, than love 


of virtue. The word of a gentleman ought to be 


fixed and unmoveable as fate, ſacred and inviolable 
as the altar. Contracts, and evidences, and ſeals, 
and oaths, were deviſed to tie fools, and knaves, 
and cowards: honour and- conſcience are the 
8 | more 
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of HUMAN. LIFE. 26 
more firm and facred ties of gentlemen; Nor muſt 
this honour extend only to private dealings, but 
much more to public; in which, good God! how 
comely, how noble is it to ſee integrity triumphing 
over intereſt and paſſion? to ſee a great man pre- 
ferring truth and juſtice to the favour or menaces of 
princes ;.. and readily quitting all intereſt, and all 
parties, to ſupport the public ſafety and honour, or 
fall with it. But as heroic as I would have the 
gentleman; I would not have himvain; I would 
not have him led or impoſed upon by empty noiſe 
and names; I would have him love a good name, 
but much more a good. conſcience: for I would 
have him as judicious as reſolved; as bright and 
luminous, as brave and. inflexible: for I admire 
not an integrity that bids defiance to prudence and 
. rightreaſon: I love a ſteady faith and unmoveable 
juſtice, but not romance and fancy; I would have 
a great man not inſenſible of a difference between 
loyalty. and ſlavery, between tyranny and anarchy.; 

and in the fame manner he muſt be able to diſtin- 
guiſh between a ſerpentine ſubtilty, and a ſtupid 

inſufficiency, and want. of pres) e addreſs and 
dexterity : without ſuch a competency of know- 
ledge, all will be but folly, not integrity ; vanity, 
not conſtancy. As there is an integrity in action, 
ſo is there in ſpeech. too; it ſeems to me, not to 
conſiſt in bare truth only, but alſo-in an ingenuous 
openneſs and freedom: cloudineſs and ambiguity, 
. ſeem to me rather fit to diſguiſe ignorance or de- 
ſign, than to pourtray or expreſs the ſentiments of a 
wiſe or an upright mind: yet, in words, as well 
as deeds, there is an extreme; tho' frankneſs and 
openneſs in converſation, like a free and a gene- 
rous air, become a gentleman, I would not have 
freedom violate diſcretion, nor ſimplicity and o- 
penneſs leſſen greatneſs; too many and wide a- 
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262 Of the Tx UU 'NorTron 
; pertures, if they add beauty, do certainly dimi- 


niſh the ſtrength of a building. $i 
Secondly, The next virtue beſeeming a gentle- 
man, is magnanimity : by which 1 do not mean an 
empty tumor, but folid greatneſs of mind, which 
ought to diſcover itſelf in . inſtance of his life: 
I fay, in every inſtance; for I count it not enough 
to bear diſappointments with moderation, unleſs he 
bear his ſucceſs ſo too: I count it not enough to 
encounter dangers with courage, unlefs he encoun- 
ter his pleaſures with as great; and, ina word, 
there ought to be ſomething even in his diverſions 
and entertainments, as well as in his buſineſs and 
employment, that may ſpeak the ſtrength, and 
wealth, and ſelf-ſufficiency of his mind. ou 
will eafily conclude this with me, if you allow thefe 
two or three things to be eſſential to true greatneſs 
of mind; an invincible courage and reſolution; 
a rational and generous activity; and an enlarged 
and public ſpirit; which-you cannot but allow, 
unleſs you think that the coward and ſlave, the 
fluggard or fot, the ſordid and ſelfiſh, may be 'rec- 
koned among the magnanimous. But. what prin- 
Ciple, what foundation, is able to ſupport ſo migh- 
ty a weight? natural courage may make a man 
brave danger; or if that will not, ambition may; 
while it preſents him with a more formidable evil, 
if he turn his back upon the other; but what ſhall 
make the man modeſt and humble in his triumphs, 
who was gallant and daring in fight? -paffion 
and revenge may make men firm and fierce in 
their conteſts and oppoſitions; but. what can 
make a man forgive when he is in a condition to 
revenge an injury? the Juſt of power, and ho- 
nour, and wealth, that is, ſelf love, may render 
'a man active and induſtrious; but what is it that 
can prevail with him to ſacrifice his own * ; 
7 8 ; an 
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I HUMAN LIFE. - 26g 
and his family's, to public good? honour has been 
generally thought the moſt likely principle to do all 
this. I muſt confeſs, a breaſt enflamed with the 


love of honour, ſeems to me incapable of any 
mean or baſe impreſſion; but then the notion of 


honour ought to be. juſtly ſtated: for if by this, 
we underſtand the ſmiles and courtſhips of the 
great, or the praiſes or acclamations of the people, 


it had need be in ſettled times, a wiſe court, and 


a modeſt people. I doubt there is not judgment 
enough in the people, nor plainneſs and ſimplicity 
enough in courts, to give men and actions a true 
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value: and therefore, if a man would propoſe ho- 


nour as the reward of his actions, it ought to be 
that which conſiſts in the approbation of ſuch who 


are able and diſintereſted judges: a miſtake in this 


point is often of very ill conſequence, and perverts 
the whole courſe of human life, betraying either 
into factious oppoſition, or ſordid and unworthy 
compliance. Nor is this the only inconvenience 
that the love of honour is obnoxious to, that men 


may be miſled and abuſed by falſe and miſtaken no- 


tions of it ; but it alſo often happens, that envy and 


emulation in particular men, or the violence of a 


. faction, or the iniquity of times, may 
ifle and oppreſs the merit, or traduce and blaſt the 
E of the moſt excellent actions; in which 
caſes, I doubt, the ſecret opinion of two or thiee 
virtuous men, or an expectation of greater juſtice 
from future times, will be too weak a cordial to 
ſupport an injured virtue, if its only nouriſhment 
and ſuſtenance be honour, I think therefore reli- 
125 is the only baſis on which ee can 
and; by which I mean, a love of rational and 
virtuous actions upon wiſe and ſolid grounds, à ſe- 
cret delight and complacency in the performance of 
them, accompanied with the peace and ſerenity ef 
ah | e min 
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mind that ſprings from reflexion upon them, and 


the joy which a firm perſuaſion that God will be 
our rewarder, breeds in us: this, as it will ſecure us 


againſt the errors, fo will it againft the inconſtan- 
cy and injuſtice of the world; this will miniſter 
ſufficient motives to generous actions, when we 
meet nothing but diſcouragements from all things 
elſe; this, if it will not make a public employ- 
ment honourable, will always make it ſafe ; this, 


if it cannot render great places profitable, will ever 


render retirement pleaſant, and in all the changes 


of times and humours, will preſerve a man ſteady 
and calm in himſelf, © F 


But whilſt I recommend magnanimity, I muſt 
not forget that there are follies and vices which of- 
ten are wont to uſurp its name. I never thought 
that the love of our country did imply a neglect, 


much lefs a contempt of our private fortune, that 


a vain confidence or preſumption in provoking and 
irritating dangers ought to paſs for courage: for this 
were to make fortitude and prudence incompatible. 


Nor do I think, that a violent intruſion into buſi- 
neſs, or an indiſcreet intangling a man's ſelf in 


much, or engaging in any that is foreign or imper- 
tinent, deſerves the name of induſtry or activity; 
or pride, ſtiffneſs and ſavageneſs, the name of 
firmneſs and conſtancy: for, in a word, I would 
have magnanimity rather lovely than haughty, ra- 
ther revered than dreaded. Therefore ö 
Thirdly, Humanity is the next virtue to be aim- 


ed at. Nothing can be more fitly joined with ma- 


gnanimity than compaſſion, with courage than ten- 


derneſs; nor with the felicity of a great fortune, 


than charity or bounty. I cannot think that there 


is a truer character of greatneſs, than to be a lan- 
Ctuary to the injured, a patron to virtue and merit, 
. a counſellor to thoſe that err, and a ſupport to the 


afflicted, 
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. aMiQted, the needy and defenceleſs. In theſe things 
conſiſt the life and ſubſtance of humanity ; the or- 
namental part of it is affability or courteouſneſs ; 
the art of behaviour lies m a narrow compaſs, the 
whole ſkill of it conſiſting in obliging; which he 

ſhall never miſs, who has once poſſeſſed his ſoul 
with tenderneſs and goodneſs : for then every word, 
every action, together with the whole air of de- 
portment, will. be animated with a reſiſtleſs ſweet- 
neſs, and will be nothing elſe but the pourtraiture 

and expreſſion of thoſe excellent diſpoſitions : b 
this means too, the deportment will be ES 
not artificial ; and tho? it be generally kind, it will 
be more particularly ſo, where it meets with a more 
moving occaſion :- to which, if it be added, that 
the carriage of a gentleman ought to be humble, 
but not popular ; courteous, but not cheap or pro- 
ſtitute, you will decline in all the conſiderable er- 
rors, to which affability is obnoxious. 

It was the cuſtom of the ancients to deliver their 
inſtruction in ſhort and plain ſentences, without a 
laboured exhortation, or paſſionate enforcement. 
And certainly there is ſuch a commanding authority 
in the dictates of truth and wiſdom ; ſuch a divi- 
nity, Majeſty and lovelineſs in ſolid virtues, that did 
the ſimplicity and probity obtain in theſe, which is 
ſuppoſed to have done in thoſe times, advice of this 
ſort would eaſily make its way to the hearts of men, 
without the aſſiſtance of any motives. But I dare 

not be either ſo confident of my own performance, 
or of the times, as not to think it neceſſary to cloſe 
the advice of theſe paragraphs, with ſome argu- 
ments and motives to theſe virtues. 

Shall I make uſe here of the topics of religion? 
ſhall I invite you to integrity and magnanimity, 
from the conſideration of the omniſcience and pro- 
vidence of God? ſhall I put you in mind how little 
fordidneſs, falſhood and fear ; how little pride and 

Vor. I, „ | inſolence 
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4 inſolence can become the principles and perſuaſions 
pf a Chriſtian, concerning the emptineſs and vanity 


of this world, or the true happineſs and laſting glory 


of another ? ſhall I preſs youito humanity to meek- -_ 

neſs and humility, by calling to your remembrance 
the life of Jeſus, your frailty and mortality, and, 
what is worſe, your fins and follies ? ſhall I ſhew 


you how mutable and inconſtant your fortune is ; 
and if it were not, how accidental, fantaſtic and 
inconſiderable a diſtinction this makes between you 
and perſons of a lower rank ? and that they ſtand 
at leaſt, upon the ſame level with you, in reſpect 
of the ſubſtantial and ſolid intereſts of human na- 
ture ; that is, the favour of God, virtue, grace 


and glory? alas ! I am afraid, you have generally 
but little reliſh or gu of this ſort of arguments. 


But have you as liitle value for your country, as 
religion ? are you as little moved by the ruin of 


this as the corruption of that? behold your coun- 


try once formidable abroad, and well compact with= 
in. Ah!]! now what reproach and contumelies 
does it not ſuffer abroad ? what convulſions at 


home ? its wealth has neither ſervice nor defence. 


in it. Its numbers are without courage, and its 
forces have nothing of ſtrength or terror in them. 


Why all this? it bleeds in your factions and divi- 


fions ; it reels and ſtaggers under your ſoftneſs and 
luxury; it is betrayed by your falſhood and coward- 
ice: ah ! that its reformation might begin where 
its degeneracy has, and that it might recover by 


your virtues, the honour it has loſt and forfeited by 


your vices ! Pardon me, I do not here ſuppoſe that 
there are none exempt from this accuſation ; that 
in the body of the nobility and gentry there are not, 


even in this degenerate age, ſome bright inſtances 


of a true Engliſh courage and integrity : I only 
wiſh, that there were mote ; that there were e- 
5 Shs nough 
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clining ſtate. ' Nor is it a petulant humour, but a 
zeal for your honour particularly, as well as that of 
the nation, that now acts me: for, give me leave 
to put you in mind at length, oh 


That your honour, your intereſt, and your happi- _ 


neſs depend upon your integrity, magnanimity, an 


humanity ; nor is it poffible that the one ſhould” 
ſurvive the other. Fir, your honour. The whole 


world is poſſeſſed in favour of theſe virtues: and 


however it hath fared with ſome other, theſe have 


ever been in vogue, not 1 the beſt only, but 


worſt of mankind. I have indeed underſtood, that 


there are ſome who have openly profeſſed, and de- 
fended intemperance and incontinence; but, I 


think, none ever yet have in earneſt undertook the 


patronage of cowardice, perfidiouſneſs, inhumanity, 


or inſolence. I have never yet met with any who 


have not thought it ſcandalous and reproachful to 


find leſs faith, leſs honour, leſs goodneſs, or, if 


you pleaſe, more ſhifting cowardice, falſhood, and 


ſordidneſs, in his Lordihip, or his worſhip, than 


in a groom or lacquey. Nor did I ever find, that 
lands and ſcutcheons, wealthy relations and honour- 
able anceſtors, were ever looked upon as apologies 
or mitigations, but rather aggravations of ſuch 
baſeneſs and degeneracy : nor could any man ever 
think it a commendation to be the finks and ſewers 
of a noble family, the ruins of an ancient and once 
ſtately pile, or the lees and dregs of a rich liquor 
long fince drawn off, and evaporated. Nor does 

ur honour only, but, Secondly, your intereſt, de- 
pend on theſe virtues. If you want theſe, I ſee 
not what you can poſſeſs, that can either gain you 


the favour of the prince, or eſteem of the people. 


This ſure, is the reaſon why theſe virtues have ever 
been in ſuch credit in the world; becauſe their in- 
2 fluence 
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nough to atone for the reſt, and to prop up this de- 
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Auence is ſo neceſſary, fo univerſally ſerviceable, 


Whether to the public, or to friends and dependents. 


Now that integrity which can give others ground 


confidently to rely upon you; that generoſity and 


magnanimity which raiſes their hopes and expect- . 


ations, does naturally give you an authority and 
aſcendant over them, and you become the maſters 
of their lives and fortunes, whilſt they promiſe 
_ themſelves the protection or improvement of them 
from your virtues. To theſe then you muſt owe the 
patronage and confidence of thoſe above you ; the 
dependence, love, and eſteem of thoſe below you; 
without which, what can you effect, what can you 
enjoy truly great or conſiderable ; you are impotent 
and contemptible as plowmen and ſailors, when 
folitary and abandoned; your retinue and depend- 
ence, your friends and admirers make you power- 
ful. In ſhort, a man of birth and fortune that is 
perfidious, cowardly, ſeliſh and proud, has not, 
in my judgment, or deſerves not to have half the 
intereſt an honeſt yeoman, or plain dealing tradeſ- 
man has in city or country: for what confidence 
can be placed in ſuch a one? will he be tender of 
the honour of his country, or his friend, who has 
no ſenſe of his own? or, will he ever be either a 
good patron or friend, who is ready to ſacrifice all 


to his private avarice ? nor is it a matter of. ſmall 
importance, that reputation, founded in virtue, ſur- 
mounts all ſorts of difficulties, and crowns all 
undertakings with ſucceſs. And ſince men are 


naturally backward, when they are jealous and dif- 
truſtful, but prompt and forward, where they are 
ſecure and confident; it has ever been obſerved, 


that integrity (if not deſtitute of competent pru- 


dence ) has in diſpatch of affairs, ever out-{tripped 


craft and ſubtilty. But the weightieſt conſideration 


of all, is, that theſe virtues, if they be not the ſureſt 
5 | ; foundation 
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foundation of greatneſs, are, doubtleſs, of happi- 
neſs : for they will make a man find a tranquillity 
in his mind, when he cannot in his fortune : the 
conſcience of a man's own uprightneſs will alleviate 
the toil of buſineſs, and ſweeten the harſhneſs of ill 
ſucceſs and diſappointments, and give him an hum- 
ble confidence before God, when the ingratitude of 
man, or the iniquity of times rob him of all other 
reward, IE e 
Having thus given an account of theſe two things, 
wherein conſiſt the ſufficiency of a man of buſineſs, 
that is, knowledge and virtue; I will proceed to 
the conſideration of the third rule. 5 

Thirdly, The Gentleman ought to be conſtant, 
reſolved, and vigorous in his motion. Conſtancy 
and vigour, whether in the acquiſition. of know- 
ledge, or improvement of virtue, or management. 


of affairs, are of the greateſt moment and import- - 


_ ance. TI ever prefer a ſtrong before a fine edge; 
induſtry and reſolution, before wit and parts: he 


that makes a daily up e how flow ſoever it be, 


will in time reach his ſtage: vaſt bodies and migh- 
ty armies, by conſtant marches, have travelled 


through thoſe unknown regions, which @ ſingle 


perſon would almoſt deſpair of compaſſing in his 
life-time. To what a height does the tree raiſe its 
head, tho' its root fix in the heart of the earth? 
becauſe tho' it grow ſlowly, and even impercepti- 
bly, yet it grows conſtantly, and receives ſome ac- 


ceſſion every moment. This rule, as I inſinuated 


before, is applicable to knowledge, virtue, and 
buſineſs. To knowledge. Te what would not 
an ingenious perſon, furniſhed with all aids of ſci- 
_ ence, advance his proſpect, if he uſed but mode- 
rate induſtry, and proceeded regularly ? what could 
there be in any ſcience, which were either of any 


uſe, or any certainty, that could eſcape him? and: 


other things ought not to ſtop him, They may be 
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his diverſion, but ought not to be his Rudy. I be- 


lieve, there are few natures but are capable, if not 
of eminent accompliſhment, yet of ſuch improve- 
ment, as may render them conſiderable and uſeful 


enough, if they would apply themſelves to the ſtu- 


dy of knowledge with any tolerable vigour, or ex- 

ert their vigour with any regularity and uniformi- 
ty. It is owing to Jazineſs and wantonneſs, that 
the flow and heavy attain not ſo much abilities as 
might ſuffice to ſet them off, and to make them 
ſhew tolerably well: and it is to the fame that the 
quick and witty owe their want of all ſolidity and 
judgment, while they diſcover only enough to 
make the world juſtly condemn them, as wanting 
to themſelves and their country, being bad ſtewards 


of a naturally rich and improveable eſtate, careleſs 


and ill maſters of good' parts. | e 

Nor is conſtancy leſs ſerviceable in the purſuit of 
virtue than of knowledge. Virtue when acquired, 
is confeſſed by all to be eaſy and delightful, be- 
cauſe natural and rational; but to acquire it, this is 


the difficulty ; but it is ſuch a one as conſtancy and 


courage would eaſily vanquiſn: it is generally 
thought, there is in moſt at firſt ſome ſort of impe- 
tus towards good, which if it were conſtantly 
cheriſhed, would ſoon turn into habit and nature; 
but fits and heats of religion, broken and inter- 
rupted eſſays and attempts, do only keep up ſo 
much guſt for virtue, as makes us a little diſguſt 
the enjoyments of ſin; and preſerves ſo much of 
conſcience, as ſerves to diſturb and perplex us. But 
be it how it will, let us ſuppoſe man infected in his 
nature, and, what is worſe, over- run by vitious 


habits; yet even then, the ſame care, watchful- 


neſs, and diſcipline that cures a chronical diſtemper 
of the body, would heal-an habitual diſeaſe of the 
mind; and one may reform and enrich a degene- 
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rate mind with as lied pains as it will coſt to re- | 
cover a decayed and ruinated eſtate. _ 

But let me return to my main _— that 1 is, 
the conduct of civil buſineſs. Here, am ſure, an 
uniform conſtancy. and regular vigour is exacted 
by all :- I have ſeldom obſerved men of great abi- 
lities do great things without great diligence and re- 
ſolution; 1 am ſure, I have ſeen them miſcarry' 
foully, when perfons of lower talents have ſucceed- 
ed very well: nay, the truth is, vigour and reſo- 
lution are ſuch noble characters, that whoever 
pears endued with them, can never himſelf miſcar- 
ry, tho' his deſigns ſometimes may: he can never 
be a loſer in honour and reputation, but generally 
appears a great man, even in the moſt unfortunate 


accidents, and makes even ill ſueceſs itſelf atteſt 


his ſufficiency. But commonly difficulties give 
way to the diligence and reſolution of great men; 
and if to day will not, to-morrow will ſmile upon 
their enterprizes : there are lucky minutes in bu- 
fineſs, when what before had wind and tide againſt 


it, moves with the ſtream: whether will not he 


then carry his point, who never lets flip the lucky 
moment through negligence, and. never fails thro” 
cowardice or lazineſs, to urge and puſh on his good 
ſucceſs ? 

But how much ſoever vigour. and conſtancy be 
commended as moſt ſerviceable to ſucceſs in buſi · 
neſs, as one of the greateſt perfections that man 
is capable of, and the beſt inſtrument of attaining: 


all others; yet we muſt not forget, that the ſtrength» 


of our nature is ſoon. broken, if it be always ftrain- 


ed, and the fineſt parts are ſoon tired and diſpirited, 


if they be inceſſantly employed: that man has a 


deſign to carry on far nobler and more important 


than this, of civil buſineſs, and that fo far at leaſt, 
the FEI of life are to be mingled with its 


toils 
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toils and troubles,” as to enable us the better to un- 
dergo them: therefore. 
Fourthly, The gentleman's time ought not to be 


ſo wholly taken up in buſineſs, as not to live va- 
cancies for religion, meditation, friendſhip, and 


diverſion. They are two extremes fatal to hap- 


pineſs, to have no buſineſs at all, or ſo much as 


leaves no room for books or friends; for — 
or neceſſary diverſion : for this makes life v 
barren and very dull; it makes buſineſs mere 


drudgery, and places the great man in a more toil- 
ſome condition than the mean one, and makes 
him wiſh for the eaſe of his tenants and ſervants. 
Nor is this the only evil of an uninterrupted pur- 


ſuit of worldly buſineſs; but, what is worſe, it 
extinguiſhes all guſt of virtue, all reliſh of heaven- 
ly things; and, inſtead of the courage and peace, 


with which religion inſpires men, it leaves them 


without any rational ſupport or comfort, either con- 
ſuming with perplexed and anxious thoughts about 
the event of things, or hardened into a neglect, if 
not contempt of religion, propoſing to themſelves 


no other or higher end of life, than the acquiting 
themſelves well in the ſtation they are, and aſcri- 
bing the iflue of affairs to no other providence, 


than ſuch as they are daily wont to employ about 
them, and to ſuch other accidents as they have ob- 


| ſerved them ever and anon ſubject to. | 
When TI demand a vacant time for religion, it 


muſt not be ſuppoſed that I do not look upon religi- 


on as the firſt and greateſt buſineſs of human life; 


it being in vain to gain the whole world for him 
who loſes his foul ; or to be intent in preſerving or 
advancing the peace or welfare of the public, for 


him whoſe mind is filled with diforder and guilt: 1 


do therefore ſuppoſe all the actions of the day ſo 


- pt as to become inſtances of Chriſtian 
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virtue: Fſuppoſe juſtice and integrity, courage 
and bounty, patience and gentleneſs, minghing © 
themſelves in the diſcharge of every civil buſineſs, 
And then the religion for which I demand ſome va- 
cant moments, is that of public and private devo» 
tion; without which it is impoſſible for the great 
man either to preſerve reputation without, or peace 
within. Public devotion is not only an act of wor- 
ſhip due to God; but, in a gentleman, a teſtimo- 
ny of the honour which he has for the community 
he is of, and an expreſſion of charity towards thoſe 
who are influenced by his example. Not is pri- 
vate devotion leſs neceſſary than public; not only 
becauſe public without private degenerates into for- 
mality, into a mere ſhew, without the power of 
godlineſs; nor yet becauſe every man's reputation 
flows firſt from his domeſtics, who can have no ve- 
neration for him, who appears to have none for his 
God; tho' even theſe reaſons ought not to be con- 
temned; but eſpecially becauſe every man has 
particular wants, and particular obligations, and - 1 
none more than the great one; and therefore muſt \ 
offer up to God his particular petitions and prayers.. 4 
J cannot therefore tell how to think, that he who 
does not begin and cloſe the day with prayers to 
God, can believe there is one: he that does not in- 
voke providence, ſeems to defy it; and he who ſa- 
crificeth not to God, ſeems to me to ſacrifice only 
to his own nete. | 
As to meditation, it is ſo eſſential a part of reli- 
gion, and fo indiſpenſible a preparative for devo- 
tion, that I ſhould not have placed it here by itſelf, 
did I not extend its deſign ſomething further. Me- 
ditation is that act, which of all others, does moſt 
delight and nouriſh. the mind, which, of all others, 
is moſt fit to raiſe and to ſtrengthen it. In other 
Actions we ſeem to move mechanically; in "= a- 
| one, 
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lone, rationally. In all other, our reaſon ſeems 
. confined and fettered by I know not what preſeripti- 
ons, cuſtoms, and circumſtances; in this alone 
it ſeems to enjoy its native freedom and liberty, 
rambling with an uncontrouled :mpetus, and with 
delight Tretthing and dilating itſelf. In all other 
things the mind feems to be impreſſed and moulded 
by the matter and buſineſs about which it is con- 
verſant; but in this it gives what forms and cir- 
cumſtances it pleaſes, to both; in this it has a 
kind of creative or productive power, and I know 
not what fort of deſpotic ſovereignty. In a word, 
he who is ignorant of the force of meditation, is a 
ſtranger to the trueſt pleaſure of human life, to the 
1 moſt uſeful, taking and natural act of the human 
1 foul. But I forgot what I, mainly intended, which 
= Was, to tell you, that the uſe of meditation conſiſts 
either in reflexion or preparation, as regarding a- 
like yeſterday and to-morrow : it is highly neceſſary ' 
that he looks back upon his day paſt, who lies un- 
der ſo many temptations to waſte it, that he whoſe 
actions are of ſo much greater importance than 
thoſe of private men, and fall unavoidably under a 
more general and ſevere cenſure, do the more care- 
fully ſcan them over. Nor is preparation leſs ne- 
— 5 than reflexion: for this gives order to your 
affairs, and forms the mind into a fit and juſt diſ- 
poſition; it prevents ſurprizes, removes difficul- 
ties, and gives beauty and ſteadineſs to your whole 
conduct. ff . 
As to friendſhip and diverſion, I ſhall treat of 
them fully in their proper places; and therefore 
ſhall ſpeak but a word of them here. It is a hard 
matter, it may be, for great men to have ſincere 
friends; but this being a purchaſe of ſo great a va- 
lue, deſerves they ſhould lay out all their art and 
intereſt upon it: for beſides the advantage of 
Tb - friendſhip 
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friendſhip i in every condition, that it clears our no- 
tions, corrects our errors, confirms our virtues, 
enlarges our joys, and leſſens our troubles; it is to 
men in an eminent ſtation more peculiarly neceſſa- 
ry, both as the ornament and ſurport of their fore 
tune. 

As to 3 it ever "mu be ſuch. as may 43 
conſiſt with the dignity of the perſon, or the ur- 2 

ency of his employment; ſoch as may not leſſen i 
fis character, or waſte his time; ſuch as may re- 4 
freſh and recruit nature, and from which he may re- 42 
turn to his buſineſs with new vigour and new appe- _. - 
tite : and it were very well, if diverſions were ſo - = 
wiſely contrived, that they might at once delight = 
and improve the mind. I ſhould therefore think; | 
that phyſic or huſbandry, the principles of any cu- 
rious mechanic performances, muſic, architecture, 1 
and ſuch like, might be proper entertainments of = 
vacant hours: but if the health of the body, as 
well as pleaſure of the mind, be aimed at in di- 
verſion, it were well to have always ready ſome 
wiſe friends, by whoſe help and converſation, the 
time you beſtow upon the health of the body, - may 
not be utterly loſt to the mind, _ 

I am ſenſible, I have been guilty in this diſcourſe 
of the ſame fault which all, who write morals with 
any ſpirit, do generally fall into ; that is, propo- 
{ing a greater perfection than is commonly attain- 
able; and of forming my models and ideas rather. 
by ſpeculation than the practice of mankind : but 
this will be caſily pardoned by ſuch as remember 
that the copy will ever fall ſhort of the original ; 
and that men will eaſily of themſelves bend-and ac- 3 
commodate the exacteſt rule to the frailties and = 
imperfections of human life, 4 
Nor do I a io, forget, when I preſs gentlemen 


to the nobleſt heights of virtue, that they ate ex- 
N poſed 
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f * ng mote numerous and more violent ſolicits 


. tions to vice than other men, I know it: but at 
* the ſame time I remember too, that they always 


pretend to a higher ſpirit, and a more refined edu- 


cation: that their virtue always ſhines with a 
double luſtre; its own, and that of their fortune : 
ſo that moderate attainments in them make a t- 
er ſhew, than the more perfect and accompliſhed in 


men of a lower ſphere: and finally, that thoſe ad- 


vantages and prerogatives which they enjoy by their 


birth and ſtation, do put them in a better condition 


than other men, to defend their true liberty, and 


to purſue thoſe methods wich net ane 1 virtue 


ICE. 
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CHAP. MI. 
Of the trading and negotiating life. 


Sect. 1. Rules relating fo ſucceſs in trade. Firſt, 


That the trader be induſtrious. Secondly, That he 


be not above his profeſſion, 


Sect. 2. Rules relating to his religion. Firſt, The 


trade muſt be a lawful one. Secondly, It muſt be 

managed with juſtice, truth and charity, Third- 

. oy, It muft not interfere. with religion. Fourthly, 

he trader ought to propoſe to himſelf wiſe and ra- 
tional ends, ſuch as are a con petency for W 
and family : the charitable aſſiſtance of others: 

| timely retirement or retreat from the 1 * 45 
e of too much buſmeſs, 


Y latter years have been ſpent moſtly ar among 
the trading part of mankind; and I have re- 
ceived — obligations from them: and I think 
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myfelf bound to do them this right, to let the world 


* 
” 


know, that I have found more honour and grati- E 
tude, more clearneſs and integrity amongſt this ſort A 
of men, than I ever could amongſt others, whoſe 3 


quality and education raiſed my expectations high= 
er: it will be therefore no fmall ſatisfaction to mne, 
if any endeavours of mine can render. them any = 


conſiderable ſervice. | 1 
There is no condition of life free from tempta. 1 


tions and difficulties, apt to embroil our happineſs, 
and infect our innocence, and therefore neither this 
of traders; the evils they are ſubject to, may be 
reduced to two heads, their miſcarrying in trade, 
or in religion. I will therefore begin with ſuch 4 
rules as may ſerve to prevent the former, and then MN 
proceed to ſuch as concern the latter. _ 
If we trace the ruin of ſuch as fail or break, back 
to. its original, we ſhall find it generally to be either 
idlenefs or pride. Idleneſs, the parent of all ſot- 
tiſh vices; pride, the parent of expenſive follies 
and ruinous projects. I will therefore lay down 
thefe two rules as the foundations of the Ar fh. ſe- 
cular proſperity. Fir/t, That he muſt be diligent 
and induſtrious. Secondly, That he muſt not be a- 
bove his profeſſion. _- 175 
1. He muſt be diligent and induſtrious. Vou 
ſeem born for induſtry; and though ſome pretend 
to be fent into the world only to enjoy a fortune, it 
is plain you are firſt to raiſe one: and tho” there 
may be ſome fortunate men in the world, that ſeem 
to thrive rather by chance than virtue, and owe 
more to the care of others than their own; yet, I 
am ſure, in the ordinary methods of providence, - 
diligence and induſtry are the high-way to wealth 
and plenty; virtue and ſobriety, to wiſe and ſecure 
enjoyments. And I know not with what con- 
fidence men can promiſe themſelves the blefling and 
"VOL. I. Aa "+ "von 
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7 favour of God on any other terms. He has made 


} © Nothing on purpoſe to be idle and uſeleſs : the 


heavenly bodies never ceaſe to yield their light and 
influence, nor the terreſtrial ones their fruit. We 
ourſelves do ſubſiſt by a continual motion; and. 
ſhould our blood and ſpirits grow dull and ſluggiſh, 
an 


our life muſt needs expire with their activity; 


ts born to labour as the ſparks fly upward ; our ca- 
pacities and endowments deſtine and urge us to it, 


the neceſſities and want of this needy beggatly ſtate 


(in which nature, how kind ſoever it was to the 


golden age, docs not furniſh us with any thing, 
without art and induſtry ) exact and demand it, 
and the laws of human ſociety oblige us to it : for 


It is but fit that every one ſhould contribute his ſhot 
for the entertainment of the public; and that he 


ſhould not, like a drone, be feaſted and maintained 
by the labour and travel of others. And fo far, 


laſtly, is Chriſtianity from abrogating this law of 


nature, that it earneſtly inforces it : Let ours learn 
to maintain good works for neceſſary uſes, that they be 
not unfruitful ; that is, that they be not a ſhame 
and burden to themſelyes and families to the com- 
monwealth or Chriſtian profeſſion. Propoſe not then, 


I addreſs myſelf here to apprentices and beginners ; 


propoſe not to exempt yourſelves from that uni- 


verſal law of labour and travel to which the whole 
creation is ſubjected ; you eſpecially, who lie under 
more immediate and particular obligations to it. 


It is an unaccountable folly for one, who is to 


make his fortune in the world, to apply himſelf to 
trade, rather as a diverſion than buſineſs, and to 
deſign it only as a ſupport and fund for ſloth and 
luxury: it is madneſs and phrenſie in any one to 


propoſe to be Maſter of his time e're he be Maſter 


of his trade; and to indulge his pleaſures, before 
| he has made pr oviſion to defr ay the expence of them; + 


and 
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 FUUMAN ETIEL.. 279 
and yet this, I doubt, is too too general a praQtice : 
whereas would young men conſider the matter a- 
right, they would find that they do but prevent their 
pleaſures, by gathering of them before they be ripe ; 
and do but make their troubles and vexations end- 
leſs, by indulging their eaſe and lazineſs too ſoon. 
Contradictious projects ! to propoſe at once to live 
idly, and yet to thrive |! . to live pleaſurably, and 
pay rich ! it is true, there are many traders, who + 
live in much eaſe and plenty, and make a very hand- 
ſome figure in the world, and it is but fit there 
ſhould be ſuch : trade is the ſupport and ornament 

of kingdoms ; and no man of. ſenſe will any more 
envy the man of trade his wealth, than the man of 

the ſword his honour, or the man of letters. and 
abilities his places and preferments : but if I-could, 

I would have men grow up to all theſe by labour 
and induftry, by an apprenticeſhip of ſobriety and 
virtue : I would have enjoyment be the reward of 
merit: I would not have eaſe and pleaſure be ra- 
viſhed by the looſe and unworthy ; but regularly 
poſſeſſed by ſuch as have taken pains to purchaſe ' 
both, and have ſenſe, experience, and virtue e- 
nough to enjoy them. | . 

Secondly, The trader muſt not be above his call 
ing. Pride and vanity are generally ſworn ene - 
mies, both to the content and proſperity of traders ; 

but then it muſt be remembred, ſome are but lightly 
tinged, others more thoroughly and deeply dyed 
with theſe vices : in ſome they produce only little 
comical affectations, and almoſt innocent excurſions ; _ 
but in others, very fatal diſorders and irregularities, 
There is no gracefulneſs in any motion that is not 
natural ; a man of low ſtature may add ſomething - 
to his height, hut nothing to his comelineſs, by f 
ſtrutting upon ſtilts, Nor is there only an ungrace- 
fulneſs, but an uneaſineſs in all affected motions*: 
N = A a 2 . 


280 - | | Of the Ta u E 
I we are all a little purblind and dim-ſfighted in this 
World; and therefore walk more ſecurely in the 
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ways we are acquainted with: but for my part, 
when an error is only comical, and expoſes men no 
further than to a little raillery and cenſure, it is 
ſcarce worth my while to preſcribe to it; and I 
cannot tell whether it .be worth every man's while 
to be at the charge of correcting a humour, which 


if it do alittle expoſe him, daes yet pleaſe him too: 


the pride and ambition which I would extirpate, is 
ſuch a one as I have obſerved fatal to the tradeſman's 
fortune and repoſe ; ſuch as tempts him to deſpiſe 


and neglect his trade, or puts him upon expences 


which it cannot maintain, or ingages him in bold 
or hazardous projects; this is an error which I 
would fain reform, and methinks a few ſober re- 
flections ſhould here prevail: what ? can it be ſenſe 
to make a ſhe abroad at the expence of your con- 
tent and peace at home ? what, is it not much bet- 
ter to be modeſt and ſafe, to be humble and at eaſe, 
than to ſuffer daily anxieties and perplexities, and 
to have your mind always upon the rack, how to 


anſwer and ſatisfy the importunities of pride and 


vanity ? it is worſe yet when a ſhort piece of pa- 
geantry ends in perpetual infamy ; when this im- 
portant humour is nouriſhed by robbery and injuſ- 
tice, by fraud and cheat, committed upon widows 
and orphans, acquaintance and friends, and the 
neaceſt relations. I muſt confeſs, I am amazed to 
think, that any one's pride ſhould be tickled by a 


_ falſe and fatal grandeur, upheld only by wrong and 


injuſtice, and reſolving in a moment into indelible 
ſhame. and unretrievable ruin. For my part, I 
ſhould in this caſe look upon bravery, not as the 
marks of greatneſs, but ornaments of a ſacrifice; 
Rot as the pomp of a triumph, but a funeral ; and 
my luſcious morſels, how pleaſing ſoever to my 

| 05 palate, 


— 
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palate, would be ready to riſe and deal in 52 | 


ſtomack. As to thoſe who ſeem to ſcorn their pro- 


feſſion, I have but this to ſay, let them find out a 


more thriving one before they leave the old one, 
before they deſert the profeſſion they were bred to, 
for its meanneſs; let them make ſure of a more 
honourable employment or elſe the ſcorn 4 
load their trade with, will be want of ſenſe, not 
greatneſs of ſpirit; a lazy pride, not a generous 
ambition ; and if ſo, Fam ſure, there is no pro- 
Telhoa' ſo mean as that of floth and looſcneſs. 

Seck. 2. The . fort of rules are ſuch as 
concern the religion of the trader or artiſan : for 
it is to little purpoſe that he thrive in his ſecular, 
if he run out in his Chriſtian calling ; for this is 
but to be fortunate, and yet miſerable. Therefore, 

Fir/t, He muſt be ſure that his calling be law- 


ful. 
Secondly, That it be carried on with truth, juſtice, 


and charity. 


Thirdly, That his attendance on the buſineſs ME. 


this world do not extinguiſh his concern for a bet- 
ter ; and his trade devour his religion, as Pharaoh's 
lean kine did the fat ones. 

Fourthly, That he propoſe to himſelf enn and 
Nen ends of trading. e 


Firf, He muſt be. ſure wut his calling be 
lawful; that is, ſuch as is neither forbidden by any 
Jaw of God orthe magiſtrate, nor does. in its own. 
nature miniſter to vice. But that I may not per- 
plex mens minds with unneceſſary ſcruples, and 
tempt them to doubt of the lawfulneſs of all trades, 
that are any way made the inſtruments of ſin and 
folly; you muſt know, ſome things minifter to 
n direct] y and neceſſarily; others only accidental- 
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i 75 and not by the immediate intention of the art- 


or trader, but the abuſe of others. The former 


ſiort of traders are unlawful in themſelves, and no 


moting vice, it is in the ſame proportion. the more 


pretence can ſanctify the uſe of them: he that di- 
realy and immediately miniſters to a fin, commu- 
nicates in the guilt of it; as he that purveys for 
the luſt of others, partakes of the ſin of the adul- 
terer and fornicator: but thoſe which miniſter 
not purpoſely and immediately, but accidentally, 
are yet in themſelves lawful, Nor ſhall the trader 
communicate in thoſe abuſes to which the luſts and 
vanities of others proſtitute them. Thus taverns 
are not unlawful, becauſe abuſed by intemperance; 
nor are all ſhops of clothing to be ſhut, becauſe 


thence people furniſh themſelves with ſuch things 


as inflame their immodeſty and pride: the reaſon. 


is plainly this, becauſe the ſin may be ſeparated 


from the trade; that wine, whoſe full draughts 
are by ſome made uſe of to the defacing reaſon and 
enkindling luſt, may as well refreſh the weary and 
delight the moderate; thoſe garments which adora 


the proud and wanton, may be made u'e of to add 


2 luſtre to greatneſs. The inconvenience would 
be. inſufferable, if every profeflion which did but 


mindirectly and caſually adminiſter to vice, were 


therefore ſinful: the courts of juſtice muſt be laid 


aſide, becauſe oftentimes the bar and bench have 


contributed to oppreſs, injure, and rob in form of 

law. The pulpit muſt be forever ſilenced, be - 
cauſe men have ſometimes ſown the ſeeds of ſedi- 
tion and ſlavery from hence. All the arts, either 
of war or peace, have ſometimes ſerved the cruelty 
of the one, and luxury of the other, and by con- 
quence would be baniſhed out of all common- 


wealths. Yet here it muſt be confeſſed, that the 


more or leſs tendency any trade hath to the pro- 
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HSlecondly, Trade ought to be managed with truth, 
juſtice and charity : for without theſe it is only a 
more cleanly art of cheating or oppreſſion; fins, 
which I doubt, can receive but little excuſe or 
mitigation from the cuſtom and practice of them : 
without theſe, trade cannot be regular and eaſy, 
nor gain comfortable and delightful ; ſince no man. 
can have any confidence in the protection of God, 
when the methods of his thriving are ſuch as merit 
vengeance, not a bleſſing. or can I fee any 
thing that can betray men into lying and knavery,, 
but the want of true ſenſe, as well as true faith; 
ſince tho* many by undue ways have more ſuddenly 
enriched themſelves ;. yet it is evident, that the 
wealth which is more regularly purchaſed, is more 
pleaſant, durable, and laſting; and that honeſt and 
equitable dealing is the fare, if not the ſpeedieſt 
way to wealth. Nor are there, I believe, many 
ne . of men, who, if they underſtood their 
buſineſs, have ever ſuffered much by their upright- 
neſs and integrity in dealing; , hard ta. 
imagine, that a trader ſhould be a loſer by thoſe 
virtues which advance credit and reputation, But 
however this be, I am not now-enquiring after 
wealth, but happineſs ; to the obtainment of which, 
I am very poſitive, that the obſervation of theſe 
meaſures is indiſpenſible, fince the contrary muſt 
needs ꝑervert the mind, and intangle life: _ as 
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g ey extinguiſh” in the ſoul all ſparks of honour 


J never can, buſineſs and religion incompatible ; 
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and greatneſs; ſo muſt they its courage and con- 
fidence, tranquillity and peace, which can reſult 
from nothing, but the due moderation of our affecti- 
ons, and the conſcience" of our integrity. 
- Thirdly, The trader's attendance on his calling 


. muſt not diſcharge him from his attendance on re- 


ligion. It is true, it is commonly ſaid, and gene- 
rally admitted, that the duty of every one's ſecular 
calling is a part of religion ; but this ought to be 
well underſtood, that ſo neither a veneration for 


religion breed a neglect of your callings, nor an 


over-fond opinion of the merit of induſtry in your 
calling (as if all virtue were compriſed in it) breed 


a contempt of religion: it is fit therefore to put 
you in mind, that arts and trades have not in them- 


ſelves any direct or immediate tendency, either 


to the improvement of reaſon, or the production of 
virtue; they miniſter to the neceſſities of this 


world, not the glories of another; nor are they ſo 
much the works of a rational and ſpiritual, as of 
a mortal and indigent being: from whence it fol- 
lows, that tho' they are neceſſary to the preſent 


ſtate of things, yet can they deſerve to employ you 
no longer than either the public benefit or private 


convenience require it; and that you are then only 
wiſely taken up about theſe, when neither your 


endowments nor fortunes capacitate you for a life 


more immediately and directly ſerviceable to the 
purpoſes of reaſon and revelation : and finally, that 


the works of a ſecular profeſſion are then only ac- 


ceptable ſacrifices to God, when conſecrated by 
wiſe principles and virtues cleaving to and mingling - 
with them. Do not therefore think, that a pre- 
tence of buſineſs can cancel your obligations to the 
duties of Chriſtianity. If a man could fanſie, which 
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it is evident which were to be preferred; fince if 
the will of God were ſo, it is much better to be 
ſtarved than to be damned. But without carrying 
the matter ſo far, it is plain that virtue and religion, 
with a competency, render men abundantly more 
happy than wealth can do, if attended with the ne- 

_ glect or contempt of either: it is the riches of the 
mind make men great and happy; the ignorant 
and irreligious can never be either. Let no man 
therefore think that he ſuffers any damage, if he 
be forced to maintain his virtue and religion by the 
diminution of his trade; tho*-I cannot comprehend 
that there can be a neceſſity of this: for I have 

never yet obſerved any man fo oppreſſed and over- 
charged with buſineſs, as not to find time for plea- 
ſure, when he has pretended he could find none for 
religion. In à word, the negle& of religion is 
capable of no excuſe z not only becauſe your ſu- 
ture, but preſent happineſs, depends upon it. 
Modeſty or moderation, to curb a vain and ambi- 
tious thirſt of wealth; faith or confidence in the 

providence of God, to reſtrain you from mean, 
baſe and unlawful courſes ; ſelf-refignation to pre- 
vent anxiety, and thoſe fears to-which the uncer- 
tainties, changes and revolutions of times and trade 
make men ſubject, ſeem to me as neceſſary to the 
-peace and happineſs of a trader, , as a competent 
Rock, induſtry or ſkill, can be to his wordly ſucceſs 
or proſperity : and tho men who allow themſelves _ 
no time, either for attendance upon public religion, 
or private meditation, may talk finely of theſe vir- 
tues by way of notion and ſpeculation, it is impoſſible 
they ſhould be really poſſeſſed of them. How can 
he get wiſdom that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth- 
in the goad, that driveth oxen, and ts occupied in their 
labours, and whoſe talk is of 'bullacks ? which the 
author of Hccleſiaſticus, by a parity of reaſon, _ 
| : tends 
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like manner wholly taken up in their art. I could 
therefore wiſh, that thoſe words of our Saviour, 
What ſhall it profit a man, if he hall gain the whole 
world, and of his own foul, were writ in capital 
letters in the moſt conſpicuous place of the count- 
ing houſe, and the ſhop, that you might ever and 
anon be put in mind, that there is one thing more 
neceſſary, even than the diligent and proſperous 
management of your trade, namely, religion. For 
to what purpoſe is it, that your books are well kept, 
that there is order and regularity in the whole con- 
duct of your trades, if at the ſame time your ne- 
glected hearts lie, like the field of the ſluggard, 
waſte, and open, and over-grown with briexs, and 
*thorns, and weeds; or like a confuſed and intang- 
led ſtock of an unſkilful trader, which waſtes and 
- decays each day? to what purpoſe is it that you be 
. punctual dealers towards men, if you be bankrupts 
towards God ? to what purpoſe is it that you have 
'- *Eredit and honour upon the Change, if you be poor 
and beggarly, ſhameful and ſneaking in yourſelves 
- within, having your ſouls deftitute of any true peace, 
wealth or courage; and you ſhift the accuſations 
and importunities of conſcience, as much as a 
- wretched debtor would a ſevere and inexorable 
ereditor? ah } while you purſue the world, forget 
not that there is a heaven; and while you make 
- proviſion for time, make ſome too for eternity «let 
your ſtating your accounts with men, put you in 
mind of clearing your accounts with God; and 
let theſe two things never be out of your thoughts; 
firſt, that it is God who gives man power to get 
wealth; and next, that it is not a clear eſtate, but 
-a clear ſoul, that makes man happy; I mean, a 
ſoul freed from filly and vile affections, and enrich- 
end with a knowledge and love of God and goodneſs, 
. Fourthly, 
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Wurthyy, The trader muſt propoſe to himſelf pro- 
per and rational ends of trading: for whoever pro- 
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poſes to himſelf vain and falſe: ones, will entangle 


his life in manifold troubles and temptations, and 
loſe his reaſon, religion and tranquillity, in the 


windings and mazes of wretched fancies and 
unaccountable projects. The ends of trading I 1 


take to be theſe three: Fir/t, a competent and 


honeſt ſupport of yourſelves and families. Second- 


ly, a charitable ſuccour and relief of others. Third= 


ly, a timely retreat from a ſecular calling, to a con- 


templative life. | : 
Fir/t, A competent and honeſt ſupport of your- 


ſelves. and families. This end is pointed out by 


the Apoſtle, Tit. 3. 14. and called neceffary 


uſes, i. e. we muſt deſign in trade the ſupport of 
the neceſſities, not luſts of nature. And were not 
all trades over · ſtocked, and conſequently the ob- 
ſervation ſuperfluous, I ſhould tell you, that public as 
well as private neceſſities, were here to be underſtood. 


Nor is your care here limited to your own neceſſities 


only, but thoſe alſo of your-children and poſterity. 


demand their ſhare in it; but then, Jeſt under this 


pretence you extend your deſires beyond all bounds, 
you are to remember, that in reſolving the mea- 
ſures of this proviſion, you are not to take counſel 


N . 


of your own ambition, or the wanton expectations 
of your children; that proviſion for them is wiſeſt, 


vrhich lays a ſufficient foundation for their induſtry 


to build on, and leaves them under an obligation to | 
buſineſs and employment. And is not this enough? 


to what purpoſe ſhould men toil, cark, and pinch, 
to make their families rich and great, that is, lazy 


and wanton, to leave them an eſtate which their 


—— 
g 
: 


own example proves more than neceſſary; for moſt 


. 
» 


of thoſe that do ſo, have made little uſe of it them 


ſelves ? miſtake me not; I do not think it _— 
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- think it fooliſh and ſinful too, to ſacrifice the peace 
of one's mind, and the eaſe of one's life, to the 


_ 


luſt of riches: I: think it filly and vitious to raife 


a family by meanneſs and ſordidneſs, or to lay the 


foundation of children's greatneſs in one's infamy. 
In ſhort; it is not wealth but an inordinate paſſion 
for it, which I condemn: proſperity is the gift of 
God, a common reward 'of Chriſtian virtues -: for 
Chriftianity is ſaid to have the promiſes of this life, 
and that which' is to come. Wealth then may be re- 
ceived, but it muſt not be deſigned as your firſt and 
Chief end. Thus fame, honour, and power, are 
great bleflings and favours of heaven; but who- 
ever immoderately thirſts after the one or the other, 
is ambitious and vain- glorious. You may receive 
temporal good things with gratitude, and enjoy 
them with moderation ; but if you dote upon them, 
you violate the vow of your baptiſm, and virtually 
renounce'your- faith: for would not this be to for- 
get that heaven were your kingdom and country, 
and earth the place of your exile, or at beſt, pil- 
grimage ? this is a leſſon can never be too often 
inculcated, not only on the account of that violent 
oppoſition it is almoſt everywhere encountred with; 
but alſo the vaſt importance it is of, to the quiet 
and contentment of a trading life: this one thing 
is the philoſophy the trader ſhould be ever ſtudy- 
ing, the wiſdom he ſhould be daily purſuing; that 


s, a true and juſt moderation of his defires of wealth. 


Did man know how te bound his deſires by the 
neceſſities or conveniences of human life; could 
he regulate his appetites by the modeſty and mo- 
deration of Chriſtianity, not by cuſtom and fancy; 
I amv confident, this one thing alone would reſcue 
him from the far greater part of evils and incum- 
brances which infeſt human life: vanity * am- 
$54 | : ition, 
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| bition, envy and emulation, wantonneſs and fancy, 
create moſt of theſe difficulties and neceſſities which 
ſtain the beauty, diſturb the peace and order, and 
deſtroy the pleaſure of life. When men's defires 
and aims are too big for their callings, they are un- 
avoidably plunged into diſcontent and doubtful pro- 
jects; and if they fink not finally into ruin, th 
cannot be held up but by ſuch an anxious and reſt- 
leſs perſecution of the world, as looks rather like 
hurry or diſtraction, than trade or employment. I 
can therefore never think a tradeſman happy, till 
he has modeſty enough to find content in he re- 
venue of a moderate and eaſy trade; till he un- 
derſtands what are the bounds his nature and his 
Ration ſets him; and tho' he know how to —_— | 
a great fortune, does never want one; has ſenſe 
enough to uſe it, and virtue enough not to let his 
happineſs depend upon it. 3 

condlys A charitable ſuccour and relief of o- 
thers. It is confeſſed by all, that men are born, 
not for themſelves only, but for others too; and 
God, the diſpenſer of temporal wealth, commands 
ſuch as are rich in this world, to be rich in good 
works too: but it is always to be provided, that 
juſtice do firſt take place, and then charity. This 
direction therefore ſuppoſes the trader's accounts to 
ſtand fair; it ſuppoſes him to have diſcharged the 
duties which he owes to his relatives and dependents, 
or elſe to have none. I will not inſiſt on the ob- 
ligation or pleaſure of charity; I will not preſs you 
to it bythe intereſt of your preſent, and future happi- 
neſs: for the. truth is, to do right to the trading 
world, there is no rank or order of men in the king- 
dom, that is more ſenſible of the duty of charity, 
or more inclined and diſpoſed to it; none that give 
more eminent proofs of it while living, or leave 
more glorious monuments of it behind them. One 
Vor. 1 B b thing 
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thing only I will take upon me to recommend to 8 


. you ; that is, the advice of Solomon; what/oever 


thy hand findeth to de, da it with thy might : for there 

is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom, 
in the grave whither thou goefſt : that is, whatever 
good you deſign to do, do it ſpeedily, and as much 
as in you lies, be your own executors... How often 
are excellent purpoſes ſtrangled in the birth by an 
unexpected death ! how frequently are they pervert- 
ed by the corruption and negligence of thoſe to 
wha inſpection they are commited ! beſides, this 
way you ſhall reap the fruit of your own planta- 
tions, you will enjoy the pleaſure and ſatisfaction 


reſulting from the perfection, beauty, and good con- 


trivance of the foundations you have laid ; or you 
will be able to ſupply the defects, or correct the er- 
rors of your model, and prevent thoſe future miſ- 
carriages which ſuch deſigns are liable to. Tho' 
all this be very much, yet it is but the leaſt part of 
what you will reap from being yourſelves the ex- 
ecutors of your own bounty; you will be ſure that 
you dedicate it-to charity, not to vanity ; that you 
are building alms-houſes for the living, not tombs; 
and pyramids for the dead; you will eſcape the 
common cheat and .impoſture the rich- put upon 


| themſelves while they entangle themſelves in covet- 


ouſneſs all their lives, under pretence of deſigning 
mighty W after death. 1 . 
5540, The tradeſman ought to propoſe to him- 
ſelf a timely retreat, i. e. if the neceſſities of this 
indigent ſtate, will give way to it; which ſeems to 
me natural, to finiſh buſmeſs e're we finiſh life; to 
lay down our burden e're we tire and fall under the 
weight of it; and quit troubleſome employments, 
before our bungling diſcharge of them proclaim the 
decay of our parts and ſtrength, and the increaſe of 
our avarice and ambition: nay, the very continu- 
5 ance 
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5 HUMAN LIT E. i © 
ance of the ſame cares for the world, which lokæk-ꝝ 
ed before like prudence, will in old age be reckon- -Y 
ed fin and folly : to trade, is but to make proviſion 2 
for life; and therefore ſince common ſenſe will tell 1 
us, that we muſt not be always providing for life, . 
and never live; it is plain, men ought, if they may 1 
at length break off their trade, or at leaſt ſo con- — 
tract it, that it may be rather diverſion than travail; = 
as Solomon ſends us to the ants to learn induſtry, ſo 1 
might he to learn wiſdom too; the enjoyment of 
their treaſure in the winter, being no leſs an in- 3 
ſtance of the one, than their labour in laying it u ß 
in the ſummer, of the other. Beſides, in ripe years ” 
the advice of the prophet ſeems to be addreſſed to E 
every man, ſet thy houſe in order, for thou ſhalt die, 1 
and not live; i. e. ſtate your accounts, ſettle your — 
fortune, compoſe the differences of your family, A 
and fix your children, ſo that you may be able to Y 
diſcern what courſe they will ſteer when you are AY 
gone, and to correct any error they are apt to fall = 
into, while you live, which may otherwife, When 
you are dead, prove incorrigible and deſtructive. If 1 
theſe motives, taken from decency, prudence and 
mortality, ſeem too light, there is another of more 
weight and moment behind ; that is, the confider- 
ation of your eternal intereſt. It is highly neceſſary 
to leave the world before you be torn from it, and' 
to acquaint yourſelves more familiarly with another 
world, before you paſs into it to make your abode” 
in it for ever. Certainly it requires ſome time to =_— 
prepare the ſoul for death and judgement ; and that - 
man will be very unfit for either, who is carried” 
from the counter to the grave, and from the in- 
tanglements of ſecular cares to the tribunal of God. 
But beſides the benefits which you will find in re- 
tirement, the proſpect and propoſal of it has _— 
in it ; the hopes of a a year in life, will ea 
| | 2 : - 2 
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1 the weight and travail of thoſe that precede it; and 
2 a deſign of retreating from trade and buſineſs, will 
be apt to induce men to paſs their firſt years with 
more moderation and abſtinence, that they may the 
ſooner provide the means of an eaſy or honourable 
retirement. he 3 
Theſe rules well obſerved, would free the ne- 
gotiating life from all the „ evils and incon- 
veniences it is ſubject to. Buſineſs, as it was in 
the time of innocence, would be, not the curſe, 
but the bleſſing of mankind; and trade would be 
as eaſy and innocent, if not as pleaſant, as Adam's 
huſbandry in his garden: for thus induſtry would be 
without drudgery, and care without anxiety ; com- 
merce would be carried on without any mean or ill 
3 .artifice, without impatient and tormenting deſigns, 
= or tirefome and vexatious diſappointments. What 
A need would there be of ſhifts and equivocations, of 
"fraud and circumvention, if a man had faith e- 
nough to believe, that God's bleſſing upon his in- 
duſtry were the only way to grow truly rich; 
mean, to get, if not ſo much as he would, yet as 
much as would be good for him? what temptation 
would men lie under to bondage and drudgery, or 
to perplexity and anxiety, if he could contain his 
deſires within thoſe narrow bounds which nature and 
his ſtation have preſcribed him ? what fears could 
diſquiet the mind, which were formed into an intire 
reſignation to, and dependence upon God!? or, 
How could the world inſnare that foul, which allots 
a proper time for 1 religion, and private medi- 
tation? in a word, theſe rules being followed, men 
would not only avoid the common rocks on which 
the happineſs and fortune of the trader generally 
daſhes, but alſo attain the end of this fort of active 
life; they would get eſtates in their younger years, 
and enjoy them in their riper : nay, no e od 
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life would want its proper and feaſonable enjoy- 
ments ; they would in the midft of buſineſs — 28 
their innocence, and when they did retire from it, 
they would perfect that religion which they could 
before but begin; and enrich, and adorn, and en- 
tertain the ſoul, which they could but guard and de- 
fend before, and ſcarcely maintain · in life; I mean, 


C. HAF. IM. 
Of a Contemplative Life. | 
or whone this chapter is tele; what kind of life 


is to be undenſtood by a contemplative one. Sect. 1. 


The ends or reaſons warranting the choice of ſuch a 
life: Firfl, Enjoyment: Secondly, Self- preſerva- 
tion from the aſſaults of temptation ; Thirdly, The 


better ſerving the world: Fourthly, A more intire © 


dedication of one's ſelf to God. Sect. 2. The con- 
ditions, or quali ſications necęſſary to a contempla- 
tive life: Firſt, A plentiful fortune: Secondly, 


A peaceable and humble diſpoſition: Thirdly, . 


A good underſtanding. Sect. 3. The regulation 

of a contemplative life; with reſpet?, Firſt, To 
time: Secondly, To place: Thirdly, To the ex- 
erciſe or employment of à retired life: the con- 
clufion, containing the pleaſure and happineſs of a 
contemplative life. | 5 


? 


THE firſt thing that offered itſelf to my 
1 thoughts, taking a view of this ſubject, was 
the collegiate life of ſcholars in the univerſities: 
but beſides, that here they do not ſo much deſign to 
retire from the world, as to prepare themſelves fox 
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- - "Propoſe to do the public, * advice I could here 
A 


offer, my zeal could never le to atone my pre- 
ſumption; fince thefe ſeminaries of learning, are 


under the conduct and direction of the ableſt, not 
of this age only, but of thoſe paſt: I do not there- 


fore calculate this diſcourſe for theſe, but for per- 


ſons of another education, and under no direction 
but their own ; for ſuch, who make their retreat 


from the world, tired and ſated with it; for ſuch, 


whoſe inclination or fortune caſts them upon a quiet, 
private, and unactive life. To theſe, I offer my- 
ſelf a companion: I would enter with them into 
their privacies, and aſſiſt them to paſs their hours 
with true pleaſure and innocence. I would inſpire 
them, if I could, with wiſe and excellent thoughts ; 
I would engage them in the moſt neceſſary and moſt 
delightful buſineſs of human life, and guard them 
againſt thoſe evils and follies, which are apt to in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the moſt ſolitary life. 
1 muſt here, in the next place, repeat an ob- 
ſervation, which, I think, I have ſomewhere be- 


fore made, that the life of man muſt neither be 


wholly contemplative, nor wholly active: for as 
action and buſineſs, without any meditation, is 


apt to alienate the mind from God and virtue, to 


corrupt all that is great and generous, and truly 
wiſe in it, and wed it wholly to the world: ſo I 
doubt, a life ſpent wholly in contemplation, with- 


out any mixture of action, will prove fruitleſs and 


unprofitable ; and men condemned to utter ſolitude, 


like the trees and ſhrubs of the wilderneſs, would 


grow wild and ſavage, luxuriant in leaves, but their 


fruit, if they brought forth any, ſour and ſmall. 


They forget the-nature and the duty of man; and 
talk not ſeraphically, but fantaſtically, whoever per- 
ſuade him to give vp himſelf e enen 
An: VVV plation. 
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plation. Man is yet a mixt and compound being 
when he becomes all ſpirit, let him be all thought: 
he is yet a citizen of this world, tho he be deſtined 
for another: let him not forget, that there are vir- 
tues becoming him as ſuch : let him live by intui- 
tion, when he comes into the perfect light, and en- 
ters into the beatific preſence : let him live by rap- 
tures, when he is come into a world where wants 
and frailties, pains and evils, cannot enter. In the 
mean time, let man content himſelf with human 
virtue, and in this low probationary ſtate, not dream 
of the flights which only angels take. Having thus 
taken care, firſt to raiſe no expectation in my read-. 
er, which might afterwards be fruſtrated ; and next, 
prevented his being betrayed into any extravagance, 
by projecting a more abſtracted life than the nature 
of man and the world will admit; I will now pro- 
ceed to diſcourſe of theſe three things. 


| Fir/t, The reaſons and ends of a contemplative. 

life. oy | " | 1 
Secondly, The neceſſary qualifications for it. And. 

- Thirdly, The due regulations of it. Woe 


. Firſt, Of the reaſons, &c. Some propoſe to 
themſelves eaſe and enjoyment, as the great end 
and deſign of their retirement: now, tho” this be 
a mean and low project, little becoming the excel- 
lence. of our. Chriſtian profeſſion, yet I cannot but 
acknowledge, that it ſeems to me an abſurd and ir- 
rational thing, to wear out life in a continual hurry 
or drudgery; and I cannot but think it reaſonable, 
that men ſhould one time or other allow eaſe to the: 
body, and quiet to the mind; ſhould ſet both free 
from their ſervitude to the world, and enjoy the 
wealth which they have got together, and eat the 
fruit of their travail and care. But tho this be true, 
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yet if-men do quit the buſineſs, only to. give them 
ſelves up to the pleaſures of the world; if ay ex- 
e 


ch 
ality, and inſtead of being induſtrious, plodding, 
an 


with a vaſt number of all forts of veſſels, toſſed up 
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hange their anxiety and toil for luxury and ſenſu- 


thriving traders, become idle, or, which is 


worſe, looſe and riotous country-gentlemen ; this, 


I muſt confeſs, is but a miſerable change; this is 
but to profane retirement, abuſe plenty, and waſte 
that precious time which God has made them ma- 
ſters of: this, in a word, is not for a man to quit 
his ſlavery, but to exchange his maſters ; for as to 
the intereſt of another life, and the true end of this, 


it is much the ſame thing, whether a man be a 


ſervant to pleaſure and floth, or to covetouſneſs and 
ambition. The ſum of this matter is plainly this; 


it is undoubtedly lawful for ſuch as have been long 


toiled in the purſuit of the world, to retire and en- 


joy themſelves and their friends; nay, further, I 


count them happy, who ſeem born not to e 
and contend with the world, but to enjoy it. But 
if by enjoyment be here underſtood, only the gra- 
tification of the humour by outward, tho? innocent 
pleaſures, I muſt affirm, that this is too mean, too 
low, to be the chief end, either of the one's en- 


trance into the world, or the other's retreat from it: 
but if, which is worſe, by enjoyment be here meant 
growing fat with good eating and drinking, or, as 


it were, rank and rooten through eaſe and ſloth; I 
deny this to be the enjoyment of a'man, much leſs 
of a philoſopher or Chriſtian : the enjoyment of a 
private life or-philoſophical receſs, ought to conſiſt 
in peace and order, in harmony and exaltation, in 
a holy calm and ſerenity ; in which, as in a clear 


. day, from the top of ſome advantageous height, we 


enjoy an enlarged and delightful proſpect. When 
we look backwards, we behold a wide fea covered 


and 
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few ſeem to make out with a ſteady courſe, but are 
immediately encountered with croſs winds and 
ſtorms; a very few indeed, to return in triumph 
homewards, and of theſe, ſome miſcarrying almoſt 


in ſight of port; of all the reſt a great part, with 


much toil and difficulty, do ſcarcely live in ſtreſs of 
. ſeas and weather; but the far greater part do ſuffer 
wreck, and ſcatter their miſerable ruins on every 


coaſt : but when we look forward, we diſcover a 


rich and ſecure country, thinly inhabited indeed, 
but filled with all the marks of Joy and victory. 
But whither will my imagination lead me; the en- 
joyment of the retired, is to conſiſt in-the pleaſant 
reflexions they make on their eſcape out of a tem- 
peſtuous world, in the commerce and intercourſe 
they maintain with that above; in a calm and lei- 
ſurely ſurvey of all the various and wondrous works 


of God, the works of grace and nature; and laſtly, 


in a very intimate and familiar acquaintance with 
themſelves, and the daily habitual practice of plea- 
fing perfect virtues. | 9 

Secondly, One true end of 
defence, or preſervation. An active life is a ſtate 
of war, the world is an hoſtile country: ſnares 
and ambuſhes are laid every where for us ; and ever 
and anon temptations, worldy and fleſhly luſts, 
which St. Peter tells us, do war again/t the foul, do 
endeavour either to court and betray us, or to drive 


and force us into death and ruin : therefore, if we 


be conſcious to ourſelves of our own weakneſs, we 
have reaſon not to expoſe ourſelves to dangers, 
which we have not courage nor ſtrength enough to 


vanquiſh ; and to chuſe retirement, not as a ſtate - 
of perfection, but ſafety. The meaſures of grace, 


the ſtrengths of reaſon, and the inclinations of na- 
ture, are very different in difterent men : whoever 
therefore, 
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therefore, upon the beſt ſurvey he can make of his 

own forces, and after ſome, not inſincere trials, 

nds himſelf no match for the world, unable to 
countermine its policies, and oppoſe its -power ; i 
ſuch a one, if he can, may, nay, I believe, ought _ 

to retire from the world, as from the face of a too 


potent enemy: for tho' war be fuller of glory, peace 


is fuller of ſecurity; and tho' an active and buſy 
life be in itſelf more ſerviceable to the good of man- 
kind,” and the honour of God, yet in this caſe, a 
poor Chriſtian may prefer a contemplative one as 
the ſecurer; and this is not to decline the ſervice of 
God and man, but fin and danger; it is not to pre- 
fer eaſe and ſecurity before ſpiritual induſtry and 
glory, but before a raſh preſumption, and a fatal 
defeat or overthrow. *** : 
- Thirdly, Another end of retirement may be, to- 
render us more beneficial to the world; The dif- 
ferent talents of different perſons do ſeem to mark 
them out, and deſtine them to different ſorts of 
life. There are, if I may fo ſpeak, active and con- 


templative gifts; and it is a great felicity for any 


one to be able to know himſelf fo well, as to diſ- 


cern what the God of nature has deſigned him for. 


Some, who are a diſgrace to a public ſtation, would 
be an ornament to a private one: many, who act 


but aukwardly, think, and meditate very wy 
e 


and accurately; and ſome, who do but expo 
themſelves in buſineſs, would paſs very well in re- 


tirement, and prove excellent examples of innocence 


and virtue, and wonderfully oblige by their good 
nature, ſweetneſs and charity, all ſuch as ſhould 


live within the reach of their influence. None are 


wont more earneſtly to covet retirement, than ſuch 


who are naturally addicted to learning; men too 


plain, or too great for a crafty and ſubtil world; too 
generous, tender, and eaſie, for a buſtling, vex- 
e | atious, 
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atious, and ſtingy one: theſe are the men, Who 
when they are maſters of their wiſhes, ſeem more 
particularly obliged to dedicate themſelves to ſome . 
eminent ſervice of the public: theſe muſt not bury, - 
their talents, but ripen them in quiet and retire= - : 
ment; like guardian- angels, they ſhould procure > 
the honour and happineſs of the places, which they 1 
ſeldom or never appear to; and withdrawing only, q 
not to avoid the ſervice, but the foolery of the world, 
they muſt ever maintain an active charity and com- 
paſſion for thoſe they leave behind, caught and en- 1 
tangled in it; and muſt out of gratitude, travel to 
obtain ſome bleſſing or other upon that government, = 
to whoſe protection they owe the comforts and ſe · 
curity of their retreat. But tho' this direction do 
more immediately concern ſuch as theſe, that is, 
men of parts; yet ſure, there are none utterly ex- 
empt from this obligation of procuring the public 
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good in their proportion. Who is there ſo deſti- 1 
tute of the gifts of grace, nature, or fortune, as 1 
to have no mite to caſt into the public treaſury? he — 
that dares not pretend to attempt the enlightning or 1 
reforming the world, can yet adviſe and comfort I 
his ignorant or afflicted neighbour: he who cannot q 
give advice at all, may yet give alms, which very s 
often is as ſolid and ſubſtantial a benefit: and he 0 
that cannot do this, can yet never be excuſed from 7 
offering up daily prayers for the peace and welfare 1 
of his country, for the preſervation and edification 45 


of the church, for the converſion of ſinners, &c. 
nay, he may proceed to what particularities he ſhall 
ſee fit or neceſſary, both in his petitions and thankſ- 
givings ; and from theſe interceſſions, both the pub- 
ic and private, may, for ought I know, reap more 
true and valuable benefit, than from the works and 
labours of the learned, or from the alms and boun- 
ty of the rich, To conclude, he that leads the. _ 
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pooreſt endo ments, can yet never be ſuppoſed ut- 


 terly incapable of rendring any the leaſt ſervice to 
others; ſince the ſingle example of virtue and in- 


tegrity, and the warmth of a pious and edifying con- 


verſation, is of the greateſt uſe. Some way or o- 
ther therefore, the muſt ſolitary life ought to ſerve 
the public; that fo retirement may not miniſter to 
wantonneſs and floth, but piety and virtue; and 
the world may not loſe a member, but enjoy its 
fervice in its proper place, and moſt effectual man- 


world, ſhould be, I think, to dedicate ourſelves 
more entirely to God. The philoſopher thought 
indeed a contemplative life the moſt happy one, but 

thought it too a 'blefling too great for mortal man, 


to High for this frail nature, and above the ſtate and 


condition of this world: he had a great deal of rea- 
ſon on his ſide; yet muſt we preſs on towards 
that perfection which we cannot attain : and it is a 
ſufficient reaſon for our doing ſo, that we ſhall thus 
approach nearer to it: tho' therefore what ſome 
monkiſh authors have writ of a ſolitary life, equal- 
ling almoſt the duties and pleaſures of it, to thoſe 
of . — one; tho' this, I ſay, may ſeem 
rather holy romance and enthufiaſm, than grave 
and ſound doctrine; yet fure, it cannot be denied, 
but that the prophets, the Nazarites, and the Eſſenes 
amongſt the Jews, and many devout and excellent 


perſons athongſt the Chriſtians, as well in the pu- 


reſt, as corrupteſt ages of the church, have choſe 
and coveted ſolitude and deſarts; I mean, not un- 


inhabited places (for that, if it were ſo, was an ex- 


ceſs and extravagance) but calm and ſilent retreats 
from the noiſe and impertinence, from the hurry 


and diſtraction of much buſineſs and much ac- 


quaintance : . 
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HUMAN LIFE 301 
gquaintance: and ſince they did ſo, their examples 
| ps to teach us, that this ſtate may be made emi- | 
nently uſeful to our own good, and God's glory : 
here a man ſeems to have little elſe to do, but to 
_ praiſe God and improve himſelf; to expiate the er- 
rors of his paſt life, and to correct and ſubdue what- 
ever he feels amiſs in himſelf at preſent; to per- 
fect and augment his graces, and to dreſs and adorn 
nis ſoul for the feſtival ſolemnities and triumph of 
another world: now he ſeems to have nothing to 
do, but to begin his Hallelujahs, to advance into the 
borders and confines of heaven, by faith and d evo 7 
tion; and from the heights of meditation, to ſur- 1 
vey, as from the — —— hill, the riches = 
and pleaſures of that Canaan which he ſhall in a 
moment enter into : and by this method, no doubt =_ 
of it, as he ſhall enlarge his appetite and capacity = 
of happineſs, ſo ſhall he enlarge his ſhare in it : by E 
this method he ſhall adorn religion, and repreſent kE 
it to the world as moſt lovely and uſeful ; he ſhall - 4 
experiment it to be unſpeakably delightful in itſelf; * 
he ſhall render the world more eaſy to him, and 1 
heaven more deſirable; and when he comes to the E 
banks of Jordan, that is, of death, which parts this 
world from the other, he ſhall find the ftreams of it 
divided to make him way ; that is, the troubles and 
terrors of it diſſipated, and he ſhall paſs through it 
full of humble gratitude for the bleflings of this paſt 
life, and raviſhing hopes and deſires of thoſe of the 
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- Theſe are the proper and rational ends of with- 
drawing from the world; tho' I am not ignorant, 
that there may be ſeveral other inducements to it; 
ſuch are the digeſting a diſcontent or diſgrace, tze 
curing ſome - paſſion, which would be otherwiſe 
nouriſhed by converſing with its object, and tze 
mere eſcaping from the troubles and noiſe of the 
1 e world; © 
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treats into the world, not without great ſervice to 
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world: and as ſome men are forced out of their re- 
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the public; fo are there others, who, if they had 
ſenſe enough. to know themſelves, or modeſty e- 


E to hear the advice of their friends, ſhould, 
betake themſelves to a private life, to prevent the 


miſchiefs in which they are like to involve them- 
ſelves and others in a public one : ſuch are men of 
bold and enterprizing tempers, without ſufficiency 
men. of zeal. and activity, without underſtanding. 
But I deſigned not here ſo much to conſider what 


might induce men to embrace a quiet ſilent life, as 


what ends they were to propoſe to themſelves when 
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they were in it; which having done, I will paſs on 


to the ſecond thing. 


Sea. 2. 'The qualifications which fit men for a 
retired life: and theſe. are, I think, three. 


Hirt, A plentiful, or at leaſt, competent fortune. 


Secondly, A mild and humble diſpoſition, or, at 


leaſt, a quiet and compoſed mind. 
Thirdly, A good underſtanding, | 


Firſt, A plentiful fortune. It is true, that a 
competency is ſufficient to render a retired life eaſy ; 


and when any one betakes himſelf to it as a refuge 


or ſanctuary, againſt the hoſtilities and perſecution. 
of temptations, this is abundantly enough : but 
where a contemplative life is a matter of choice, 
not neceſſity, a plentiful fortune is of great uſe, and 


a great ornament; it will make the example of a 


man's virtue ſhine with a clearer luſtre and greater 
authority; it will enable him to do many works of 
charity, which ſhall. have much delight in them, 
. 5 4- Lbs without 
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7 HUMAN I 
without toil or diſturbance ; it will furniſh him with 
all uſeful means of public and private devotion, and 
with whatever is neceſſary to enable him to paſs 
his time both delightfully and rationally. I think, 
I have expreſſed my thoughts clearly; but to pre- 
vent all miſtakes, I will add, by a plentiful fortune, 
I do not mean a great one: this is more common- 
ly burdenſome than uſeful to a private life; and 
more apt to incumber it, than promote the true ends 
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of it. In my retirement, I would have decency. 


and order, but not ſtate and ſhew; I would have 
comely plenty, but not a toilſome affluence : for 
the buſineſs of ſolitude is to raiſe the mind, not to 
entangle and enſlave it: but the meaſures of this 
wealth muſt finally be determined by every man's 
own boſom : for it ought to be proportioned to the 
temper and genius, to the capacities and abilities of 
the perſon who retires, and to the more immediate 


| deſign and ends of his retirement. And after all, 


there is no greater ſtreſs to be laid upon this quali- 
fication than this: it is convenient, but not eſſenti- 
al ; tho' a wiſe man may make an excellent uſe of 


it, it is not fo abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary, 


but that he may be happy without it, both in public 
and private. For. | 

Secondly, The pleaſure and ſucceſs of retirement 
depend much more upon a man's temper and geni- 


us, that it be calm and quiet, that it be meek and 


humble ; and if it be not naturally fo, it muſt be 
made fo : for a proud and ambitious, a reſtleſs and 


turbulent perſon, will in vain ſeek for that reſt and 
repoſe in ſequeſtring himſelf from the world, which 


is to be found only by the ſubduing his paſſions, and 


reforming his nature. He that is fond of opinion 


and eſteem ; he that is at the diſpoſal of * and 
humour, and is not able to ſhake off the yoke of 


faſhions and cuſtoms, will find much to torment 


e | him, 
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him, but nothing to improve or delight him in his 


retirement: but on the other hand, the meek and 
humble man will find his garden a paradiſe, and his 
ſolitude a converſing with God and heaven; will 


enjoy the preſent without any farther proſpect or 
ambition; meditate without any diſtraction ; wor- 


ſhip and praiſe God, as if he had no other buſineſs, 


or deſign; and do all the good he can in his lictle 
ſphere, as if it were the only pleafure and entertain- 
ment of the life he had choſe. It is one of the 


great privileges of retirement, to be able to neglect 
fantaſtic and imaginary good, and purſue after that 


only which is ſolid and ſubſtantial ; to be the ma- 


ſters of our own time and actions, and to model life 


by our own reaſon and inclinations, not the fancies 
and humours of others. It is the great advantage 
of retirement, that a man has all the pleaſure his 
ſoul deſires within his own reach, that all of the 


world that is grateful to him, is to be found within 


the verge of his private abode : he therefore, whoſe 
mind gads abroad, and hankers after foreign plea- 
ſures, who is tainted with envy or emulation, who 
hunts after eſteem and is diſcompoſed by the fancy 
and cenſures of others, muddies the pure ſtream, 
corrupts and adulterates the true taſte and reliſh of a 
retired life : this therefore ought to be the firſt en- 
deavour of him who ſeeks happineſs in a retreat ; 


to free his mind from all thoſe buſy or ambitious 


paſſions, which will diſturb his repoſe, and corrupt 
his taſte; and to reduce it to its native purity and 
ſimplicity, in which it will be able to reliſh the 
bleſſing of true liberty, of eaſy and innocent plea- 


ſures, of true and artleſs friendſhip, of regular and 


undiſturbed devotion ; and finally, of calm and ele-. 
vated meditation. - 8 
| Thirdly, A good underſtanding is a neceſſary 


qualification for retirement. It requires no little 


* 


prudence 
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prudence to guard ourſelves againſt thoſe evils or 
rmpertinences which will be apt to invade, or in- 
finuate themſelves into our ſolitude; decently to de- 
dine buſineſs, acquaintance, ceremonies, diver- 
ſions; I mean fuperfluous and unneceſſary, Which 
will rob us of our time and liberty, and obſtruct us 
in all the wiſe ends we propoſe to ourſelves; is a 
matter of no ordinary dexterity and addreſs, Nor 
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does it require leſs underſtanding to preſerve the 


peace and order of a private family: and yet it is 
an vain to ſhun the infection that is abroad, if more 
fatal and ſtubborn maladies reign at home. Nay, 
further, the family of the contemplative man, ought 
not only to give him no diſturbances ; but, if pof- 
' fible, it ought to, be moulded and compoſed to his: 
own humour, and animated by inclinations, ſome- 
what at leaſt akin to' his. Nay, after all, let us 
fuppoſe the man ſo entirely ſequeſtred, as to be ut- 
terly diſengaged from all other intereſts but his ], 
to have no other dependance upon any other mo- 
tion, to have noge but himfelf to regard, no other 
to pleaſe, no other to improve: even here I cannot 
tell whether ſo abſolute à liberty do not need the 
greater wiſdom to moderate and govern it; and 
whether it do not require a larger capacity to find 
2 proper and wiſe employment, for one whoſe for - 
tune has tied him to none at all : they are no ordi- 
nary endowments which will enable one looſe and 
free from all bufineſs, to ſpend his time profitably 
and pleaſantly ; and yet, if he do not, he will be 
liable to the worſt of evils ; he will diſſolve and. 
putrify in ſloth, or elſe turn ſour and favage, churlifly 
and brutiſh, through ignorance, diſguſt, and difſ- 
content ; nauſeated with a life hat alforca him no- 
thing ne w, nothing taking. But the book of na- 
ture lies open to him! it is true; but he cannot 
read it; it is not * vulgar eye that diſcerns the 


| delicate touches of ſkilful pencil, the curious and | 
fſubtil mixtures of light and ſhade in a well- dran 
piece; it is not every ſpectator can judge of the 

5 beauty, ſtrength, and convenience of a well con- 
trived building. But his cabinet maybe well furniſh- a 
ed, it is true; but if the man have nothing book- - 


1 
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1 
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ih in him, if he have no genius for eloquence, no 

4 ear for the muſic of wit and fancy, no judgement 

for hiſtory, no comprehenſion for arts or ſciences; 
what is a cabinet to him, tho' furniſhed ever ſo well, 
either for uſe or rarity ? it is only fit to be ſhewn, 
or to ſleep in: for after all the coaft and ſkill laid 
out upon it, the couch is the beſt furniture in it. 
But there is friendſhip | there is; the name indeed 
there is, but the thing is too divine: a low and gro- 

A veling ſoul, a dull and impenetrable temper, can- 

* not diſcern the charms, nor taſte the ſweets ef ſriend- 

* ſhip. What is that familiarity, which is incapable 
of tenderneſs or paſſion? what is that converſation 

3 whit is incapable of variety, or depth of wit or 

. . judgement ? but there is religion, there is devotion, 

3 a boundleſs field of profit and delight ! it is true; 

3 and the principles of this are plain and ſtrong,. able 
to move the man of loweſt capacity to decline evil, 
follow his calling, and do good in proportion to his 
ſenſe and ability: but as to ſeraphic contemplative _ 
religion, for this to be the life and buſineſs of man, 
it requires a vaſt capacity, raiſed and refined notion, 
and little leſs than real enthuſiaſm; I mean, a truly | 
divine impetus or ardour impreſſed or enkindled in 
the ſoul, by the exuberant influxes of the bleſſed 
ſpirit. In a word, he who in his retreat is entirely 
maſter of himſelf and time, had need have talents 
to employ and divert him, to find him buſineſs and 
pleaſure, and to enable him to reap benefit from the 

one, and to preſerve his innocence in the other: 


and without this degree of underſtanding, a . 
1 A 4 


life ouſt de e u ed Bor can] dn 
of any cure fur this, but to increaſe a man's ta 9 
and buſineſs in proportion to the defect af his un-g—- 
derſtanding; 3 that ſo employment may fill thoſe a- 
cuities which contemplation never can. This pues 
me in 2 men on * * r . 1 
poſed. . 
Sac. 3. The . — . = 
which regards either, rſs the time; Secondly, a = 
the place; or, Thirdly, the 2 1 im- 9 
 ployment of retirement. 1 


$8 
Firſt, As to time. Though contewplations/m moro 1 
or leſs, ought to enter into every part of our lives; . 
yet the moſt ſeaſonable time of giving ourſelves 
more entirely up to it, is the evening of liſe, the 
declenſion of our age: we have then had our fill 
of the world, and ſhall not be like to hanker aſter 7 
it; we have ſeen the emptineſs of it, and ſhall be 
more like to fix upon ſolid good; we ſhall value 3 
our peace and calm the more, after we have been =_ 
long toſſed by ſtorms : beſides: we ſhall-ſet ourſelves: - 
more ſeriouſly to the meditation of death and judgs g- 
ment, when we are come within ken of them, and = 
ſhall be apt to examine the intrinſic good and evil 
of things with more impartiality, when the heats: 
of youth, and the boilings of our paſſions are;cool- 
ed and ſlaked: and finally, this is a ſeaſonable time; 
to correct and repair the errors of the paſt life, and "2 
to ſtate our accounts for the laſt audit. But tho 111 
thus prefer age, as moſt fit for a retired life, I do 
not diſſuade the younger from it, provided it be vir- 
tue, not- ſoftneſs ; the love of another world, not 
a. cowardly. declining. the duties of this, which; 
mpts them to it: otherwiſe, it were, ſure, much 
baus 5 the younger ſorts — 
; | Salon 
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ſieaſon of life, ſhould be engaged and taken up by 
bduſineſs; nay, ſhoyld contend, even with the cares, 

troubles, and difficulties of the world, rather than 
make choice of retirement to be the ſcene of a vo- 
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luptuous, lazy, and unprefitable life: for in the one 
caſe ſomething is every day learnt, ſomething done; 
in the other, nothing; in the one, the man lives 
neither diſhonourable to himſelf, nor unuſeful to 
his country; but in the other, he rots and con- 
ſumes away ingloriouſly and unprofitably. _ 

- Secondly,” As to place. Solitude has ever been 
deemed a friend to meditation, and a retirement 
from the world very ſerviceable to a converſation 


with heaven: and this opinion is much ſtrengthen - 


ed by the practice of the Nazarites, prophets, and 
devout perſons in the beſt times. It is remarked of 
Ifaac, 'that when he would meditate, he went out 


into the field; and when Moſes met God, it was 


in the deſart. Without queſtion, a private retreat 
affords us many conveniences and advantages to a 
contemplative life; leiſure and ſilence ſettle and 
compoſe the thoughts; and the mind augments its 
ſtrength and vigour by reſt, complacency, and col- 
lection within itſelf; and in this ſtate of ſerenity it 
is moſt fit to reflect upon itſelf, or enter into a ſur- 
vey of the reſt and peace of glorified ſpirits, and ex- 
amine the oo of its own hopes : by retirement 
we, at leaſt, in a great meaſure; free and diſengage 
ourſelves from thoſe things which are apt either to 
ſoſten or diſturb us, and to breed in us either vanity 


or vexation. And I cannot tell, but the fineneſs 


of the air, the openneſs of proſpect, and regularity 
and moderation of diet, reſt, and exerciſe, may have 
that influence upon our bodies, as to diſpoſe and 
prepare them to be the fitter inſtruments of the 
mind. To all this we may add, that the variety, 

beauty and uſe of all the works of nature, do in- 
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* ſenſibly and almoſt unawares, raiſe in us an admi- 
ration of the divine wiſdom, and invite us to-adore 
his power and goodneſs. But all this notwithſtand- _ 
ing, it muſt ever be remembered, that retirement | 
does not ſo much conſiſt in ſolitude of place, as in 
freedom from - ſecular buſineſs and troubles ; from 
the allurements, diſtractions, and vexations of the 
world: if we put theſe off, we may find retirement 

enough in the moſt populous city; but if we carry 
theſe with us into the country, we ſhall reap little 
benefit from change of place or air; and under the 

name of retirement, we ſhall be perſecuted with all 
the evils and miſchiefs with which vanity, diſorder, 
and diſtraction are wont to. diſquiet an active and 
buſy life. This being rightly underſtood, the nature 

of our circumſtances ought to govern us in chuſing 
the place of our retreat ; but eſpecially a regard to 

ſuch duties, wherein we propoſe to ſpend the bigger 
Pot our eee... tot 

. 'Thirdly, The exerciſe and imployment of a con- 
templative life is now to be conſidered: and here 
theſe ſeveral things offer themſelves immediately to 

my thoughts; bufineſs, diverſion, friendſhip, me- 3 
ditation z as comprizing all the ſeveral acts of a con- = 
templative life, and meaſuring out the ſeveral periods 1 
nene, rot anc anal bent 3» 

Nirſ, Of buſineſs. I have before ſaid, that a 
life of mere contemplation is above the nature and 

| ſtate of man; and when I conſider how few are 
capable of any long or regular contemplations, I 
am apt to think, that the wiſeſt way for molt is, 
not to diſcharge and free themſelves from all tem 
papal engagements, but only from ſuch as will di- 

ſturb the peace and order of a retired life; and et 
I could wiſh, that their growth and improvement 
in knowledge. and goodneſs might be their main i 
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errors and fins, ſo frail, tender, and weak our vir- 
tue, that to correct the one, and confirm the other, 
is buſineſs enough, and may of itſelf eaſily take up 
the whole of life: if we purſue diligently all the 
methods of the improvement and advancement of 
life, we ſhall need no other arts or imployments to 
ſpend or divert our time; he that, beſides a con- 
ſtant attendance upon public devotion, ſacraments 
and ſermons, beſtows ſome time each day on be- 
wailing his fins, and bleſſing God for his mercies; 
on examining his preſent ſtate, and eſtabliſhing his 
future hopes: he that ſpends each day but a few 
thoughts on God and Jeſus Chriſt his redeemer, on 
the vanity and uncertainty of all things in this world, 
but religion and virtue; or finally, on death and 
judgment, and withal on the various arts by which 
ſin and folly is wont to cheat and ſurprize him, to 
tempt or deceive him; will, I believe, find but few 
hours to waſte; eſpecially when it is conſidered, 
how much time the neceſſities of nature, and the 
indiſpenſible duties we owe to ſome relatives or o- 
ther, take up. And this calls to my mind the vi- 
gilance and induſtry we owe to the happineſs of o- 
thers, as well as to our own : there are a great 
many offices of charity, to which humanity and our 
Chriſtian profeſſion (if we underſtand the nature of 
church - memberſhip) do oblige us; the peace of 
the neighbourhood, the preſervation of laws, the 
promoting public piety, the inſtruction of the igno- 
rant, the relief of the needy, the comfort of the 
afflicted, the protection of the injured. Theſe, and 
ſuch like occaſions, will never be wanting to rouſe 
our zeal and imploy our charity; and theſe are 
works which will turn to as good, if not a better 
account in the life to come, than ſolitary virtue : 
and certainly they turn to excellent account in this: 
for when the retired man doth cultivate the neigh- 
e | bourhood, 
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bourhood, and ſow. it with bis charity, he ſeems 


but to plant and water his own garden, or plough 
and ſow his own fields; and while he renders them 


more rich, gay, and fertile, himſelf reaps the plea- 


ſure and the profit, enjoys the proſpect, and feaſts 
on the fruit, Juſt ſo. it is in this piece of ſpiritual 
huſbandry ; he who imparts wiſdom and inſtruction 
to another, purifies and exalts his own mind; he 
that ſcatters the expreſſions of his bounty and chari- 


ty, feels his ſoul warm and delighted, and finds his 


virtue and his joy enlarged : for it is with grace as 
it is with nature, the exerciſe of each breeds both 
ſtrength and pleaſure : to all which, you may add, 
that no man conſults more effectually the intereſt 


and the pleaſure of his retirement, than he who 


moſt zealouſly ſtudies the ſupport and improvement 
of his neighbourhoad, here's buſineſs enough, and I 
could point out to you more. | 3 

But why ſhould I take pains to contrive and cut 
out work for the contemplative man? peradventure 
Iſhould do him more ſervice, could I teach him an 
art to decline it. Alas! buſineſs will hunt and 
follow us, it will intrude and preſs upon us, whe- 
ther we will or no: and ſuch is the natural vanity, 
ſuch the curioſity of our minds, that we are too 
often apt to make ourſelves work, and to intangle 
ourſelves in athouſand trifles and impertinences. I 
doubt therefore, that it is here very needful, to put 
thoſe I am diſcourſing to, in mind, to. take care, 


that whilſt they ſhun the trouble and buſineſs of the 


world, they. ſuffer not themſelves to be entangled 


in impertinences of their own creating; that they 


mind and purſue the main end, that is, growth and 
increaſe in virtue, and be at all times. ready to ſacri- 


fice trifles and matters of leſs. moment to this their 


great intereſt; leſt fancy and humour, or ſomething 
worſe, uſurp the place of reaſon, as it does W e 
e n 
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happen in a life of abſolute and uncontroulable li- 
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* Secondly, Diverſion. This is not to be excluded 
from a ſolitary life: they adulterate religion, who 
make it ſour or melancholy ; it condemns nothing, 
but what infects the purity, or breaks the force and 
vigour of the mind. Woe are not immortal and 
incorruptible beings ; the ſoul and body both (for it 
were vain to contradia univerſal experience) ſink 
under the weight of conſtant labour : it will be 
hard, if not impoſſible, to preſerve the vigour of 


the mind, if we deſtroy the health of the body. 


God in another world deſigns us ſpiritual bodies, as 
the moſt proper inſtruments of theſe active minds: 
let us not therefore make them here crazy and ſickly. 
I would never have my religion be the effect of a 
broken body, but an enlightened mind: I would 
never have it proceed from diſcontent conceived a- 
gainſt this world; but from the firm belief, love 


and admiration of a better: whatever therefore di- 


verſion recreates my mind without enſnaring it; 


whatever repairs my body without impairing my 


virtue, I embrace with open arms : I'll not only 
taſte, but drink my fill of pleaſure, if it exalt, not 
debaſe my nature; I ſhall never complain that my 
mind is too chearful, or my body too vigorous. 
Let the prieſts of Baal cut themſelves with knives 


and lancets ; I'll keep my blood and ſpirits, if I can, 


to ſupport my zeal, and enrich my fancy; and, in 
one word, to ſerve God with life. No body can 


here miſtake me, - unleſs they do it wilfully; and 
therefore it is not worth the while to anticipate an 


wild objeQtions : 1 eee the luſt, but the 
vigour of the body; I invite not to the ſenſuality of a 


polluted fancy, but to the virtuous recreation of the 


mind: and while I think not a dejected and diſcon- 


tented mind, and a decayed body, the moſt accep- 
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table ſacrifice to God, I do by no means deny a 1 
penitent contrite ſpirit, a purified and obſequious 1 
Thirdly, As to friendſhip. The diſtinction be- 
tween acquaintance and friends is ever good, but 
never more proper or neceſſary than here: for re- 
tirement, as it ſignifies ſequeſtring ourſelves from 
company, is to be underſtood with diſeretion; and 
the plain rule here, as in all other caſes, is to avoid 
extreams; as a croud, ſo ſolitarineſs, ſeems not to 
- miniſter, either to the virtue or improvement of the 
mind, or to the peace and calm of life; the one 
robs us of our time; the other leaves us ſo much, 
that to very many it becomes burdenſome : the one 
makes us vain, trifling, or, it may be, worſe, ſen- 
ſual ; the other, dull and flow, or, it may be, mo- 
roſe and ſavage. The ſkill of a contemplative man, 
is, not to decline all company, but provide himſelf 
of good, The prophets themſelves had their col- 
leges; and they in the firſt times, who left the ci- 
ties for the deſart, did yet aſſociate themſelves with 
one another: Indeed, as I take it, in this kind of 
life we have the fulleſt enjoyment, and the beſt ſer- 
vice of our friends; the pureſt delight, and the 
trueſt edification, being beſt promoted in the con- 
templative life by friendſhip: and therefore friend- 
ſhip is no more to be baniſhed from the gardens and 
retirements of the contemplative, than from the - 
tables and enjoyments of the active. 4 
Fourthly, Devotion. Participation of the Lord's 1 
Supper, and meditation, are the remaining part ß 
the Aſcetic life; and indeed, theſe ought to be his 
great employment. A life in the world may be a life 
of buſineſs; but a retired one ought to be a life of 
prayer, euchariſt and meditation: nor indeed can it 
well be otherwiſe, unleſs we have propoſed to our- 9 
ſelves ſome falſe ends of retirement: for theſe are 7 
el.! 8 not. 
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life: in theſe the ſoul. is enlightened, enlarged, 
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raiſed, raviſhed ; in theſe it ſoars up to heaven, and 


looks down upon earth; in theſe it poſſeſſes ſtabili- 
ty and ſecurity, peace and reſt, in the midſt of a 
frail inſtable nature, and a reſtleſs and tumultuous 
world; in theſe all the paſſions of the ſoul are ex- 
erciſed with a moſt tender ſenſible delight, forrow, 
fear, or reverence : hate and indignation do here 
expreſs themſelves to the height, not only without 


any diſorder or torture, but alſo with great content- 
ment and .ſatisfaction of our nature; love, hope, 


joy, reign here without either check or ſatiety. But 


forgot, that theſe ſubjects are ſo rich and inexhauſt- 


- ible, they would engage me endleſly.: I forgot that 
they have been treated of ſo often and ſo excellently: 


J will therefore contract my fails; and yet, I think, 


I have ſaid nothing of them, but as they have a 
particular aſpect upon the ſubject of this chapter; 


and I cannot paſs.over meditation, without making 


ſome few reflexions upon it. I know it is a worn 


ſubject; and therefore, that I may the more eaſily 


find pardon, I'll take care that this ſuperfluous im- 
pertinence, if it be one, ſhall be a very ſhort one. 
I will therefore take the liberty to crowd. my thoughts, 


without method, together; leſt order and con- 


nection ſhould take up more paper than the things 
. themſelves. 4 good beginning is more than half the 
work, is a proverb no where truer than here: for 
meditation will be like to end very unprofitably, if 
we enter not upon it in a good diſpoſition and de- 
vout frame; and if we do, it ſeldom ſucceeds ill. 


The ſoul therefore ought to be ſedate, calm, un- 


touched by any worldly concern, pure and unſulli- 
ed by any carnal image, filled with the deſire of 


ſpiritual influence, poſſeſſed with the awe of the 
Yet 
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vet may ſudden and Pane Fr of me 
ditation be ingrafted upon-the ſtock of our natural 
paſſions, however firſt raiſed : thus a troubled nx 70% 
betaking itſelf to reflect upon the vanity of the world, 
or upon the errors of life and corruption of nature, 
may enlarge itſelf in a great many _ fine, affect - 
ing and edifying thoughts, till the ſtorm diſſolye 
into a ſoft and fruitful ſhower, Fhus the mind, a 
little gay with ſatisfaction and joy, will eaſily over- 
flow into Hallelujahs, if it enter into the meditation 
of the joys of heaven, the love and beauty of God, 
the triumphs of the reſurrection, c. 
In all meditation we ought to have more regard | 
to edification, than learning; to charity, than 
ire tg z to devout paſſions, than fancy or cu- 
rioſi 17 
** none deſpiſe pious heats and tranſports, 5 ; 
cauſe thoſe ſhort paſſions, often repeated, will grow 
into habitual holineſs, and ſteady devo tion 
Thoſe arguments which we find moſt effectual 
to the reprefling an inordinate affection, or to the 
cheriſhing a weak and pining virtue, are to be often · 
ruminated ; not only that they may be always ready, 
but alſo becauſe they are generally more fccofotul- 
than others; which may yet be in themſelves of 
greater ſtrength and force: for ſins, like the ſlaves 
in Fuſtin, are often more eaſily defeated by Nan 
and ſcourges, than by ſwords.  _ 
The principles which do the great wo of re- 
ligion, are few, clear, and reſiftible ; but a vaſt 
body of ſentences, notions, arguments, ae un- 
digeſted, are like the armour of Saul upon David, 

unmanageable and cumberſome. - _ 
Diſputable or intricate points do yield little or no 
nouriſhment; 1 wit and fancy are alſo for enen 

not food. 

Vet weak flomacks muſt be fed with eaſy and die 
IG geſtible 
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a geſtible diet ; and this may be made too as pleaſant 
Aud inviting as it can. God in the works of na- 
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ture has mingled beauty with uſe, pleaſure with pro- 
fit ; why ſhould we think this unlawful in the king- 
dom of grace? variety alſo may be called in, to pre- 
vent languor and drowſineſs ; nay, if the genius of 


the man be ſuch, that his mind is apt to be exalted, 
and as it were, purified by them, I know not why 


notional and thin, or myſterious and deep ſpecu- 
lations, ſhould be forbidden him; only in theſe, 
and ſuch like inſtances, two errors are to be avoid- 
ed. Fir/t, that we do not ſtudy more for delight and 
entertainment, than for,edificarion in faith and vir- 


tue,  Szcondly, that we do not obtrude our fancies. 


as oracles, our dreams as articles of faith upon the 
world. If I cannot indulge or abound in both, give 
me the luxury. of love, rather than, that of fancy, 
and let me excel in humility and modeſty, rather 
than knowledge and notion. e 
St. Peter, in thoſe few words, 1 Epiſt. 2. 2. 
As new born babes, defire the ſincere milk of the word, 
that ye may grow thereby, ſeems to have excellently 
ſummed up the whole doctrine of contemplation, 
comprizing at once the matter, deſign, and end of 
it, together with the frame and diſpoſition of mind, 
qualifying us for it. | MP 
Writing may ſerve to marſhal! and preſerve our 
thoughts, and by this means we may he ſtocked with 
notions which may always be ready matter and ar- 
gument for us to expatiate on; but, we. ought to 
take care, that firſt or laſt we be moved or affected 
by what we write; or elſe this will be rather an ex- 
erciſe of our invention than devotion; and all the 
products of it will be rather eſſays of wit and fancy, 


than of holy meditation; and we ſhall be rather apt 
to be pleaſed with our parts, than improved by this 


ractice. | a | 
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They who are unable to ſtart proper matter for 


contemplation, or to carry it on regularly and cohe- 
rently, and by conſequence can reap little fruit by 


this kind of exerciſe, may ſupply theſe defects by 


reading, and ſuch reflexions and app lications of 
it as are moſt eaſily and obviouſly made. For ex- 


ample ; Math. 5. And ſeeing the multitudes, he 


| went up into a mountain: and when' he was ſet, his 


diſciples came unto him. And he opened his mouth 


and taught them, ſaying; O bleſſed Jeſus ! thou, 


the true doctor and teacher, whoſe words are life 
and light, ſpirit and truth, I will leave the multi- 
tude, I quit the world, and in the quality of a diſ-— 


ciple, I approach near thee 5; O do thou open thy 
mouth, and ſpeak. to me !. I delire not to hear the 
voice of the world, or bf: the fleſh, or of the devil; 
ſpeak thou only to me, ſpeak thou to my heart, 


and to my conſeience, and let me hear and feel that 


voice that ſpoke purity to the leprous, and life to 


the dead. Bleſſed is the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is 
4 The . hs heaven! 


the kingdom of heaven. | 
this is a bleſſedneſs indeed ! the kingdoms of the 
earth dazzle and aftoniſh me; my fancy cannot com- 


prehend, my ambition cannot aſpire after their gran- 


deur and glory. Ah ! what then muſt the king- 
dom of heaven be!] but, O my Lord, am I of the 
number of theſe poor ! if I be not, make me ſo; 
let me be never ſo contemptible to the world, fo I 


be approved and acceptable to thee ; let me have no 


ambitious thoughts but for thy favour, and'for the 


crown of righteouſneſs ; let me covet no riches, no 


honour, no power here ; if thy kingdom be but mine 
in reverſion, it is abundantly enough! thus 'withe 
out ſtraining or pumping, perfons of the loweſt ta- 


lents, if wm have any tincture of religion in them, 
y ſupplied with variety of argument, « 


may be eaſt 
and with moſt paſſionate and piercing thoughts. 
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O bleſſed! O voluptuous life k wherein; | ſe- 
queſtered from the world, I enjoy all that it has in 


It of pure, of true, of untüral. Ah ! that I could 


once break looſe from thoſe troubles and obligations 

that hang upon me; and enter into thy peace and 
tranquillity . I would plunge myſelf into all thy ra- 

tional delights z I would loſe myſelf to this con- 


temptible World; and forgetting thoſe ſhadows and 


appearances, / and, at beſt, but faint and weak re- 


flexions of good, which Hutter here about me, I 


would abandon myſelf intirely to the joys of the 


ſpirit, and the elevations of contemplation: let o- 


thers enjoy honour, and wealth, and power; let 


me enjoy myſelf, truth, and God: let others enjoy 


the flatteries of ſenſe, and the cheats of fancy; give 
me the health of a ſprightly mind, the hn and 
ſerenity of a filent retreat, with the pleaſure and 
ſecurity which the divine preſence breeds in it: let 


others, A . on 3 m Ove on. 


N 


SECT. UI. 


Ao 


of. the cg buſbanging or prolonging? life, 


. 


PP Aving in the two former {Qions, ert, 8 
life to be in its own nature a folid good, a Cons 


ſiderable bleſſing of heaven; and next, endeavour- 


ed to prevent the abuſes and miſchiefs to which it 


3s liable, by ſtating the true notion of life ; and by 


preſcribing rules for the right conduct of the active, 
trading, and contemplative life: the next thing 
Wat ** falls under conſideration, is, the 

ſhortneſs 
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ſhortneſs and uncertainty of this bleſſing. . This is 
that that puzzles the wit, and baffles the courage 
of man; the rock againſt which all the attempts of 
human philoſophy have daſhed and ſplit themſelves : ' 
for, 'to ſay truth, whatever complaints men make 
' againſt the troubles, yet have they ever made more 
and ſharper, againſt the ſhortneſs and uncertainty 
of life. Ee Tos 
It is true, no cure has ever yet been found of our 
mortality: yet, as wiſe men have ever thought it 
reaſonable to make the moſt of an enjoyment, tho* - 
it would not come up to all that they could wiſh or 
fanſy ; ſo, were there no other life, it would be- 
hove us to do with this, to nouriſh and keep in the 
flame as long as we can, tho' we know it muſt go. 
ae CTT OTE e E 
Now life, like enjoyment, is capable of acceſſion. 
or increaſe two ways; that is, either in its continu- 
ance, or perfection; either by lengthening its du- 
ration, or by railing, improving, or, as it were, 
xipening the joys and fruits of life, or life itſelf. f 
will peak firſt of prolonging life: and here I will, 
Fir/t demonſtrate, that life may be prolonged. Se- 
condly, T will treat of the ways of prolonging it. 
But- before I do either, it may be no very wide 
digreſſion from my purpoſe, to take notice of the 
little artifices and impoſtures, by which many en- 
deavour to evade the ſtrokes of time, and Hatter 
themſelves with a fort of imaginary immortality. 
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1 „ CHAP. I. 
= The uſual arts of preventing or retarding the decays 4 
= | nature, and leſſening the fears of death, exploded; 
= - and better ſubſlituted in their room. Phyſic, in- 
=_ - flead of which, courage and contempt of death. 
= Paint, &c. inſtead of which, the beauties of the 
= . mind. Obildren, inflead of which, good works, and 
1 7. forth. Surviving bonour not wholly rejected, but 
1 a true immortality preferred. „ / 


=_— Some take ſanctuary in phyſic; for which they 
. expect, at leaſt, the preſervation of the health 
=_ and vigour of nature, if not the lengthening the 
date of life. I will not diſpute whether this art has 
| 3 deſerved ſo well of mankind, as to juſtify the gen- 
1 tiles in enrolling the firſt authors of it amongſt the 
- gods, or ſome Chriſtians in attributing its original 
= to guardian angels. 1 will not examine the poſſibility 
* of that elixir by which Arte/zas is reported by the 
= adepts to have lived a thouſand years; nor, what 
1 is more to the purpoſe, who have lived longeſt, 
43 whether they who have made moſt, or they who 
= have made leaſt uſe of phyſic: or however theſe 
—_— - er be reſolved, I am ſure our time is better 
pent in labouring to contemn, than to prevent death; 
=_— and that, thofe excellent principles which fortify 
3 the mind, contribute more to the comfort and plea- 
=_ ſure of human life, than the moſt ſovereign cordials 
= - that fortify the ſpirits. : TER 
= Some being willing to conceal thoſe decays which 
= they could not prevent, and cannot remedy ; have 
1 deviſed many ways to counterfeit and ſupply that 
| youth and beauty which time and various accidents 
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have waſhed and worn away. But alas ! to what 
purpoſe is it to deck and varniſh withered nature, 
and paint the ſpring upon the face of winter ? to 


what purpoſe is it, when the evil is incurable, to 


ſuffer one's ſelf to be flattered and impoſed upon; 
and try in vain to hide a broken fortune, not only 
from the world, but from one's felf ? alas! we 


muſt feel what we will not ſee :- nature droops and | 
decays as faſt within, as it doth without; and we 


loſe the life and briſkneſs of our blood, as faſt as we 
do the elegancy of feature, or the floridneſs of com- 
plexion. - In a word, as to this periſhing body, 

phyſic, waſhes, and fucus's, are in vain; you but 


paint and patch a ruinous fabric, which can never 


be made ſtrong and beautiful till death hath taken 


it quite down to the ground, and a reſurrection build 


it up quite a- new. If therefore you would take 


my advice, you ſhould Jay in a ſtock of ſprightly 


. pleaſures, which may be ever ready at 


and to entertain you when youth and ſtrength are 
paſt ; you-ſhould take pains to enrich and adorn the 


mind, whoſe beauties will more than ſupply the 
loſs: of thoſe of the body; wiſdom, magnanimity, 
bounty, modeſty, ſweetneſs, humility, are charms 
able to recommend a deformed or a decrepit body; 
and, I am confident, may be purchaſed at a much 
cheaper rate, than falſe or counterfeit beauties are 
by thoſe who are ſolicitous about them : let then 
the morning and noon of your life be ſpent in ac- 
quiring virtue, honour, knowledge, and good hu- 
mour; and in your evening you will have no rea- 
fon to complain of the loſs of youth and beauty: 
theſe will be ſolid riches, and moſt amiable charms, 
that will provide you both delight and ſupport at 
home, and command both love and reverence a- 
broad; and time will do you no other injury than 
it does à tree, when it changes its „ 
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fruit; or than it does ſtatues, medals and pictures, 
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whoſe price and value is enhanced by their antiqui- | 


> Convinced that the decays of nature cannot be 
long concealed or propt up, ſome pleaſe themſelves 
with an opinion of furviving in their poſterity ; as 
if man by generation did but multiply himſelf; and 
life did not, like a flame, end with its fuel, but 
were conveyed and tranſmitted from father to ſon, 
grand child, and ſo on; like a ſtream that is ſtill 


the ſame, tho? it paſſed through numerous pipes. 


Well, for my part, I cannot fool myſelf with a 

vain gingle of words; I cannot flatter myſelf that 
I ſhall Iive in him, who probably will in a little 
time forget me, however he owe his being and for- 
tune to me; nay, it may be, proud and ungrate- 
ful, will wiſh that others did forget me too; like a 
ſtream running, as ſoon as it enlarges itſelf as far 
as it can from its little fountain; and labouring, as 
it were, by its circlings and wanderings, to conceal 
the meanneſs of its riſe: I cannot flatter myſelf that 
I can live in them whoſe hopes and fears, deſires 


and joys, will differ it may be, no leſs from mine, 


whatever they now be, than the dead do from the 
living. Fools that we are, to talk ſo wildly, as if 
when dead, we lived in our children; do we, when 
living, ſhare in their diſtant joys? or do our pulſes 
beat by their paſſions ? I would not be miſtaken; 


as if I deſigned to oppoſe or extinguiſh nature: I 
know the great author of it, for wiſe and excellent 


purpoſes, has implanted in us kind inclinations to- 
wards poſterity; but then theſe are for the ſake of 
others, not myſelf; they ripen into actions that ſerve 
the turn of others, not my own : I only bear the 


- fruit, which others muſt gather. And whatever 
_ Pleaſure I may now feel in a promiſing proſpect of 


the honour and virtue of my poſterity, it is ſuch a 
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I think them tolerably fortunate, if inſtead of reap- 
ing any benefit, when dead, from their children, 
their lives be not ſtained and diſturbed by them; ex- 


2 fortunate, if they can make them fit to be 
r 


their 
pleaſures, and able to give them ſome eaſe in their 
_ troubles : tho', after all, I cannot but think, it is 
infinitely more <ligible, to be the father of many 
gon works, than many children; to have a phi- 
oſophical friend or two, than a numerous offtspring; 


and to ſpend my time nobly in cultivating my mind, 
than in intangling my life with cares for thoſe who 


often will take none for themſelves. 2 ate 

Some have entertained vain projects of an ima- 
ginary immortality; an immortality, which they muſt 
owe neither to God nor nature, but to hiſtorians and 


poets, painters and ſtatuaries, and to the dying echo's . 
of a ſurviving memory; I mean that which men ſeek 


in poſthumous fame, in pictures, and ſtatues, and 
tombs, and embalming carcaſles : all theſe ſeem to 
carry in them ſome fading ſhadows of being and ex- 
| iſtence. But ah ! how 1 a life is this; 
ſomething that does infinitely lets reſemble life and 


being, than a dream does enjoyment ? ah, vain 
_ ſupport of human frailty ! ah, vain relief of death: 


if there be any thing in honour, if it be body or 
ſubſtance enough. to be ſeen, or felt, or taſted; if 
it be reality enough to be any way enjoyed, let me 


poſſeſs it while I hve ; it comes too late, if it ſerves 
only to increaſe the pomps of my funeral, or to 


dreſs and ſet off my ſepulchre, or to filence the 
groans, or to wipe off the tears of my orphans, or 
my friends, tho' this be ſomething : I cannot feel 


E 323 
one as that of Moſes beholding Canaan at a diſtance ; 
but ſuch a diſtance, that he. muſt never enter into 


To conclude 3 whatever men promiſe themſel ves, | 


iends and favourites, worthy to {hare their 
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while I train to gaze upon at diſtance, the fogs and 
miſts of death thicken the ſky : the voice that will 
ſpeak me great, will ſpeak me too gone and vani- 
hed ; the ſtatues and marbles which adorn my me- 


mory, will adorn my grave too; and while they 
expreſs my 1 7 or my actiens, will proclaim, that 


all that is now left of me, is rottenneſs and afhes, 
All this I talk, abſtracting from the conſiderations 
of a future life: for how far the reputation I leave 
behind, may concern my ſoul in its ſtate of ſepa- 
ration from the body; whether the echo's of thoſe 


praiſes and honours beſtowed upon my memory here, 
will reach and pleaſe mine ears in another world, I 
know mot, nor do I much defire to know: for, 
ſoppoſing ſuch a life, my ſoul muſt needs have no- 


bler employment, and nobler pleaſufe, than this can 
ever give it. I muſt- confeſs, if the reflexions of 


my light, when J am ſet and gone, would be of 
any uſe to direct or inflame poſterity, I ſhould now 


take ſome pleaſure in that, which, it is hard to per- 


ſuade me I ſhould take any in hereafter : nor would 
it be atrifling ſatisfaction to me, while I lived, if 1 
could believe, that my relations or my friends, could 
- receive any honour or patronage from me when dead : 


and fince ſome ſort of character I muſt leave be- 


hind: ſince I muſt in this manner, amongſt ſome, 
at leaſt, and for a little time, ſurvive, I had much 
. reather leave behind me perfume than ftench ; I had 
rather live in panegyric and commendations, than 
in fatyrs and invectives. But, after all, how lean 
and miſerable a comfort is this, that when I am 
dead, it will be ſaid, I once lived? and a pro- 
. © miſcuous croud will talk of me, and of my actions 
what they pleaſe ; ſome things good, ſome things 
bad, ſome things true, ſome things falſe ? and what 
is worle yet, I mult ſuffer all the revolutions of hu- 


mours 
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mours and parties in following ages: theſe muſt 
give my abilities and performances their character, 
and the prevailing faction muſt ſtamp what eſtimate 
they pleaſe upon my memory. „ 
But by all this, I do not mean, utterly to con- 
demn the love of honour ; nay, it is really to be 
cheriſhed when it operates rightly, and ſpurs men 
on to generous and handſome actions. I love a 
charity that is univerſal and boundleſs, and extends 
itſelf to following ages: and certainly there is not 
a nobler charity, than to furniſh the world with an 
example that may adorn its own times, and en- 
kindle the emulation of poſterity. Nay, farther, 
J am willing to believe, that a gracious. God will 
ſum up, amongſt the accounts of my life, the in- 
fluence it has upon the world when I am dead; and 
to raiſe the eſtimate of my virtue, will conſider it, 
not ſimply in itſelf, but with all the happy effects 
which it may any way be the occaſion of in ſucceſ- 
ſive- ages. Let me then do good, and if I can, 
great actions, upon any motive, provided it be juſt 
and allowable 5 ſince this will be the bleſſed fruit af 
it. But yet it ſhall be my buſineſs to make ſure of 
my own immortality ; if that of my name will fol- 
low, let it: it ſhall be my buſineſs to gain the ap- 
probation of God and angles; and if the praiſes of 
this lower world join their harmony and conſent 
with that above, this cannot diſoblige me: I will 
with all my power make ſure of my ſalvation, and 
not deſpiſe fame: great and good men have ever 
felt ſome natural deſires of this ſort of immortality. 
Since then this ſeems to be an inclination of God's 
_ own planting, it is not to be extirpated, but rather 
carefully cheriſhed and cultivated, and duly pruned 
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= 1 will now proceed to treat of the only two wa: 
by which this evil may. be i in ſome meaſure 88 
= ' ed; that is, by prolonging the date, and by im- 
= proving and perfecting the nature and eſſence of life, 
5 ſo that a man * live much i in a alittle time. . e 
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Sect. 1. The 8 — he 5 144 if be 1 
Aud objections from ſcripture, from aſtrological pre- 
* 1 from Divine preſence, : anſwered. © Aſo 
fate admitted. Sl. 2: Of the ways of pro- 
1 ti E Firſt, cheap ulneſs of mind. Se- 
| econdly y, ealth of body. — the protection 
J God and man. Sect. 3. Objettions. againſt 
this laſt aſſertion, from * texts/ as affert the pro- 
” = miſcuous events of things, and from the: 4 death 
,—- een of: the _— e 15% 15 
neee 21.9447 
U Nader this article I deſign to proſecute theſe three 
a | fo e 2 


A" rf To refute: che opinion of a fatal period of 3 
= human life. A fancy. which has poſſeſſed the mul» - 
'H titude, and with which the minds, even of norm 
would ſeem above it, are not ſeldom aſſa af} 
 _\Scomdy, I will | conſider what ways the Tate of 
1 life may, be lengthened. 
Dyirah, Iwill remove thoſe objefions ith which | 
= this advice is encountered, either from the promiſ- 
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dreſſes to him, as far as they concern this life, and 


the things of it: and how plain a ſtep is this to the 
refutation and overthrow of Judaiſm, which was 
built upon temporal promiſes, and conſequently to 
the overthrow of Chriſtianity itſelf, the authority 


of the new teſtament depending in ſo great a meaſure 


upon that of the old, I will leaye one to gueſs. And 
were there no other reaſons to reject this opinion, 
beſides theſe alone; theſe, I ſhould think, were a- 
bundantly ſufficient, ſince it is impoſſible that any 
thing ſhould be conſonant to truth, which is fo re- 


pugnant to the intereſt and authority of religion; 


but there are ſo many more, that I muſt be forced 


to croud them together, that I may avoid tediouſ- 
neſs and redundancy, This perſuaſion then is re- 
pugnant to all the inſtincts of our nature; to what 
purpoſe is the love of life implanted in us by our 

reat Creator? why is ſelf-preſervation the firſt 
Jictate and law of nature, if all our care and dili- 
gence can contribute nothing towards it? vain and 
impertinent is that law, whoſe obſervation can pro- 
cure us no good, nor its violation any evil. This 


is a perſuaſion that flatly contradicts the experience 


and obſervation of mankind in general: how can 


the period of life be fixed and unalterable, which 


we ſee every day, either lengthened out by care and 
moderation, or ſhortened by exceſs and negligence; 
Ee unleſs 
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from the early and immature death of ſome right- 
eous perſons. To begin with the firſt of theſe. 
Fir, It has been too generally taught and be- 
lieved, that the date of human life cannot be pro- 
tracted; that every particular man has a fixed and 
immutable period decreed him, beyond which he 
cannot go. But this opinion directly defeats the 
force of all motives and arguments to virtue, de- 
rived from temporal conſiderations; and undermines 
our dependence upon God, and ridicules our ad- 
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unleſs we can reſolve, to the utter overthrow of re- 


ligion, not only that life and death, but alſo that 


vice and virtue, wiſdom, and folly, which lead to 
the one and the other, are alike pre-determined, 
necellary and fatal. Nor is this opinion leſs con- 
trary to the ſenſe. and reaſon of the wiſe and pru- 
dent, than to the experience of the multitude ; ſelf- 
preſervation is the firſt and chief end of civil ſoci- 
eties and human law; but how foppiſh and ridicu- 
lous a thing were it for the grave and ſagacious part 
of mankind to enter into deep conſultation, to frame 
ſolemn laws, and deviſe the ſtrongeſt obligations to 


| fence and ſecure. that life which can neither be in- 


vaded one minute before its fatal hour, nor prolong- 


ed one minute beyond it: nor has man only, but 
God himſelf, endeavoured to ſecure this temporal 


life by the ſtricteſt and moſt folemn laws; nor this 


only, but he has made life and death the reward of 


obedience, and puniſhment of fin. This opinion 
therefore is a manifeſt calumny againſt the wiſdom 
and ſincerity of God; againſt his wiſdom. if he raiſe 
up the palliſado's and bulwarks of laws to guard and 
defend that life, which can neither be violated. be- 
fore, nor extended beyond its minute : his ſince- 


_ rity ; for his promiſes would be ludicrous and in- 


ſignificant ; and ſo would his threats too, if neither 
the obedience of the virtuous could lengthen, nor 
the diſobedience of the ſinner could ſhorten life. 


*And, in a word, to what purpoſe does the ſpirit in 


1 Pet. 3. 10, 11. invite and encourage men to 
religion by the propoſal of life and proſperity, it in the 
bottom and truth, life and proſperity depend, not on 
our behaviour, but our fate; and be not diſpenſed 
according to the open propoſals, but the ſecret and 


- unconditional, the rigid and inflexible decrees of the 
- Almighty? I would not ſtop here, but heap together 


a multitude of ather arguments againſt this error, 
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did I not remark, that as it has prevailed too much to 
be deſpiſed, fo has it too little to be laboriouſly refu- 
ted; and that'it has ſo weak a foundation, that few of 
thoſe that defend it, do believe it; or, at leaſtwiſe, ſo 
heartily, as to ſuffer it to have any influence upon 


their counſels or actions: Turks, aſtrologers, and the 


muſt ſuperſtitious aſſertors of fate, being no more 
free from the fears of death, or a concern for life, 
than the reſt of mortals. : e 
The truth of this propoſition being thus made 
out by unanſwerable reaſons, we are not to ſuffer 
ourſelves to be moved by any ſuperſtitious imagina- 
tions, by any obſcure or ſubtil objections, or by any 
mere colours or appearances of reaſon : for what 
is once clear and evident, ought to remain firm and 
unſhaken, tho* we cannot unravel every objection 


againſt it. Therefore tho' I ſhould not be able to 


reconcile this doctrine with ſome obſcure texts of 
ſcripture, with a certainty of God's preſcience, and 
with ſome particular predictions of men, who have 
pretended to read the fatal periods of human life in 
the ſchemes of heaven ; yet ought its authority to 
be preſerved as built upon plain texts and ſolid rea- 
ſons, and atteſted by the ſuffrages of the prudent 
and wiſe, and by the daily obſervation of the mul- 


*. 


titude. But the truth is, there is nothing objected 


here, but what is capable of a very eaſy anſwer : 
the ſcriptures, which ſpeak an appointed time for 
man upon earth, are not to be underſtood of any 
particular perſonal fate, but of a general law or rule 
of nature; not 'of the extent ,of every particular 
perſon's life, but of the duration of man in general, 
or of the mortality of our frame and conſtitution, 
and the ſhortneſs of man's reſidence here upon earth; 
and imply no more than that man, as well as all 
other ſpecies of animals, and indeed of the veget- 
* ables (for ſo far Job extends the compariſon) hath 
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his time appointed, the bounds of his life or abode \ 
here ſet him, beyond which he cannot paſs. Pſal. 


90. 10. The days of our age are threeſcore years and 
ien; and the men be ſo firong that they come to four- 
ore years, yet is their ſlrength then but labour and 


orrow, /o ſoon paſſeth it away, and we are gone. As 
225 — rpc if the accompliſhment 
of any of them be atteſted by unqueſtionable au- 
thority, and they be not like the prophecies of po- 
ets, made or mended after the, event ; yet, me- 
thinks, were not .the minds of men very prone to 


ſuperſtition, a thouſand errors ſhould be ſufficient 


7 


to-diſcredit and diſparage one good gueſs; and no 
man of ſenſe ſhould have a value for a pretended 


_ ſcience, whoſe grounds and principles are evidently 


_ uncertain and precarious ; no man of any religion 


ſhould be fond of that, which, to ſay no worſe of 
it, ſeems to ſtand condemned by God in ſcripture : 
for tho' I muſt not diſſemble this truth, that the i- 
dolatry which was ever blended with it, ſeems eſpeci- 


ally to have drawn down a ſevere ſentence upon it; 


yet can it not be denied, but that Iſaiah 47. Jere- 
miah 10. and other places of holy writ, ſeem to 


look upon it with no very favourable or benign aſ- 


As to the preſcience of God, I ſee not how the 
denial of a fatal period. of human life claſhes with 
this: on the quite contrary, he ſeems to me inju- 
riouſly to limit and reſtrain the knowledge of God, 
who thinks he foreknows nothing ; but becauſe he 
peremptorily pre-determined it. This, if we will 
ſpeak ſenſe, is to magnify his power, but to reduce 
and confine his knowledge, or at leaſtwiſe to de- 
preſs and debaſe it: for thus it would not be a pri- 


mary and eſſential perfection, but would reſult from, 


For my part, I cannot think it neceſſary, if I could 


or depend upon an arbitrary will, an unguided power. 


not 
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ency in events; therefore, with the Socinian, to 

eny the one; or with the fataliſt, the other: it 
is enough to me that I learn from ſcripture, that is, 
from God, who cannot err, that preſcience belongs 
to the Creator, and contingency to the creature; the 
meaſures and bounds of theſe, if there be any, let 
who will ſeek, it is not my buſineſs now. .- 
But yet, after all this, if any man will contend 
for ſuch a kind of fate as is not rigid and inflexible, 
but ſubmits to the interpoſal of the divine preroga- 


tive; and leave ſufficient encouragement for the la- 


bour, virtue, and prayers of man, I oppoſe it not: 
nature has its laws; but ſuch, as God, whenever 
he pleaſes, over-rules. The government. of man 
is not without order and method; much leſs the 


government of God: we are born into the world 
with different conſtitutions ; but yet the unhealthy 
one may be rectified and mended by virtue, the 


healthy corrupted by vice and irreligion. Such a 
ſort of fate or deſtiny as this that is flexible, and ac- 


commodated to the intereſt of religion, in which 


the evil may be corrected, or the good perverted ; 
ſuch a fate as this, tho' the word be improper, I 
readily admit ; but no other. No other, 1 ſay, in 


the general: for as to thoſe particular exceptions 
and reſervations, which at. any time God may, and 


often does make, from any general rule or law, for 
cauſes. always weighty and important, and general- 
ly hidden and inſcrutable ; theſe I meddle not with. 


Having thus evinced, that the period of human 


life is not fatally fixed; that no peremptory and un- 
conditional decree, no inſuperable connection or 
concatination of cauſes, does ſuperſede our vigilance 
and induſtry for the preſervation of this bleſſing : I 
will now proceed to the ſecond thing propoſed, and 
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Sect. 2. Of the ways of prolonging life. 


It is obvious and manifeſt to every one, that life 
depends upon theſe three things; the chearfulneſs 
of the mind, the health of the body, and a favour- 
able providence of God; by which, as none will 
deny, who admit of providence, we may at leaſt 
be protected from violence and unlucky accidents, 
ſuch as human prudence cannot foreſee. And to 
theſe three, may, for ought I know, be added, the 
good will of man, whoſe miniſtry and ſervice is very 


often of excellent uſe to us in this point. 


-Fir/t,. The firft thing then I am now to enquire 
into, is briefly, what chearfulneſs of mind does con- 
tribute to the preſervation of life; and then more 
fully, how we may poſſeſs ourſelves of it. 

It is true, the moroſe and four, the froward, the 
paſſionate and the ſullen, thoſe ſtains and blots of 


human nature, do often prolong their lives to a 


great age; as if nature were renewed and repaired 
by this kind of fermentation ; or the blood and 
ſpirits kept fweet, like water, by a perpetual agi- 
tation : but it is as true, that the looſe and de- 
bauched, the intemperate and incontinent, do ſome- 
times, tho” rarely, live long, and defcend into the 


grave, rather oppreſſed by their years than their ex- 


ceſſes: and if from ſuch extraordinary inſtances as 
theſe, we ſhall take the liberty to form rules of life, 


and to contradict known and received truths, we 


ſhall ever live at the mercy of fancy, and never find 


any ſure and firm footing. to reſt upon. I will not | 


therefore doubt, notwithſtanding theſe rare inſtan- 


ces, but that the chearfulneſs of the mind has a very 
propitious, its diſcontent a very malign influence 


upon 
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n the life of man: the contentment of the mind 
_ preſerves the balſam of the blood, and the pleaſure 
of it enlarges the heart, raiſes the ſpirits, actuates 
and invigorates all our powers: ſo that when the 


mind ſhines ſerene and bright, it ſeems to impart a 


new warmth and new life to the body, a new ſpring 


and new verdure to this earth. On the contrary, a 


diſeaſed mind does, as it were, ſcatter its contagion 
through the body ; diſcontent and melancholy =o 
the blood and clog the ſpirits ; envy pines away, and 
Paſſion frets and wears out our ftrength and life, 
In few words, there is an intimate conjunction be- 
tween the mind and body; and ſo hs is the de- 
pendence of the letter upon the former, that the 
face of inferiour nature does evidently vary, wither 
or flouriſh, according to that variety of weather it 
makes in the ſky above it, as the mind ſmiles or 
lowers upon it: and accordingly, if we appeal to 


experience and obſervation, I believe, we may ſafe- 


ly pronounce, that generally, ſuch live longeſt, who 
either think very little, or whoſe thoughts are al- 


ways calm and chearful ; ſuch who are ſtupid, and 


have no paſſions ; or are wiſe and good, and have 
none but ſuch as are regular and delightful : to this 
| Purpoſe, in part, is that of Solomon, the ſpirit of 

man will ſuſtain his infirmity : but a wounded we 
_ who can bear all this, I think, is not conteſted ; 

and all the difficulty lies in poſſeſſing ourſelves of 
this ſatisfaction and contentment of mind : men 


ſeek it in every thing ; and even thoſe things that 


are diametrically oppoſite to one another, do each 


pretend to be infallible guides to it: atheiſm and 


religion, philoſophy and ignorance, wordly prudence 


or policy, and an affected contempt of it, which 1 


know no name for, do all promiſe to teach us the 
art of ſatisfaction: but it will not be a very difficult 


taſk, | 
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_— taſk; when we have examined the pretences of each, 
= . *. Which we are to follow. wks WE: 
hb. + **Tenorance, luſt and fancy, are too blind, raſh, 
"and violent for us to abandon ourſelves to their con- 
duct: nor are they more giddy and inconſtant in 
themſelves, than weak and ſubje& to all changes 
and odd accidents of the world: fo that ſhould they 
lead us on to pleaſure, we have reaſon to apprehend 
pain the next moment; and at beſt, they leave us 
not in a condition, either rationally to approve our 
enjoyments, or to fortify ourſelves againſt the loſs 
WV | 2 
Worldly policy is built wholly upon miſtakes; it 
propoſes to us things under the notion of great and 
good; which, when we have examined, we find 
not worth our ſeeking; and of theſe, it can give 
us no aſſurance, whether we reſpect their acquiſition 
or poſſeſſion; and the ways it preſcribes to put us 
in poſſeſſion of all that ſatisfaction which reſults from 
theſe things, have ſomething in them ſo mean, ſo 
laborious, ſo uncertain, fo vexatious, that no ſuc- _. 
C ceſs can compenſate that trouble and ſhame, which 
1 the canvaſſing for them puts us to. A 
Eo. Atheiſm pretends indeed to extinguiſh our guilt 
YH and fears; but it does alſo deface all the beauty and 
= lovelineſs of human actions: it pretends indeed to 
| let looſe the reins to pleaſure ; but withal, it leaves 
us no ſupport under evil: it takes off indeed mam 
. reſtraints; but withal, it unchains and lets looſe 
= our paſſions: in a word, it leaves us nothing truly 
great or lovely to enjoy in this world, or hope for 
nin another; and if its tenets were uſeful to us, yet 
1 have they no certainty, no foundation: it derives 
1 all its credit from the confidence, not reaſon of men; 
3 who, under colour of a free and impartial philoſo- 
= phy, advance the intereſt of thoſe luſts to which they 
Y are intirely enſlaved. 128 5 
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Religion then only remains to be followed; hs 
rectifies our opinions and diſpels dur errors, and 
routs thoſe armies of imaginary evils which terrify 
and torment the world, much more than ſpirits and 
ghoſts do; this diſcovers to us objects worthy of all 
the love and admiration of our ſouls ; this expiates 
our guilt, and extinguiſhes our fear; this ſhews us 
the happineſs of our preſent condition, and opens |, 
us a glorious proſpect of our future one; this dif- 3 
covers to us the happy tendency of temporal evils, .Y 
and-the glorious reward of them ; and, in one word, 
teaches us both to enjoy and ſuffer ;. it moderates 
our deſires of things uncertain, and out of our power, 4 
and fixes them upon thoſe things for which we can 
be reſponſible ; it raiſes the mind, clears the reaſon, - 
and finally, forms us into ſuch an united, ſettled Y 
and compacted ſtate of ftrength, that neither the 4 
judgement is eaſily ſhaken, nor the affections hurri=  - 
ed by any violent tranſport or emotion: but do I 4 
not here imitate phyſicians, who attend only to the 7 
moſt dangerous ſymptoms, and neglect others? Eo 
whether I do or no, they who read ſuch general di- = 
rections, are wont to do ſo in their application of = 
them; and moſt are apt to look upon religion as 3 
deſigned only to redreſs ſubſtantial and formidable 
evils. And yet it is with the mind as with the body; = 
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tho' fevers, impoſthumes, defluxions, &c. kill, he 


anger of a puſtle, the pain of a tooth, do ſtrange» - 
ly diſorder and diſturb : and thus, tho” pain, and - 
death, and ſuch like evils, . overthrow. and .over- 
whelm the mind; yet are there a croud of flight 
and triflingievils which diſquiet and diſcompoſe it: 
and this is a matter not to be contemned, eſpecial- 

ly by me, in the proſecution of the deſign I am. here 
upon; fince I perſuade myſelf, that the great and 
formidable evils, '. guilt, pain, poverty, ſickneſs, 


death, or the thoughts and apprehenſions of them, 1 
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do but very rarely afflict the life of man: but there 
are other evils of a flighter nature, which, like pi- 
rates, are perpetually cruiſing on our coaſts; and 
tho they cannot invade and deſtroy, do much diſ- 
turb and annoy us. Nay, what is yet more, it is 
= very uſual to ſee men acquit themſelves very honour- 
= ably under true and ſubſtantial evils, who'come off 
1 very poorly from the encounter of ſlight and deſpi- 
cable ones: how common is it for one who main- 
tains bravely his courage and judgement amidſt 
ſwords and bullets, to loſe all patience, prudence 
and government, when attacked by a rude jeſt, a 
briſk, or, it may be, a bold and ſenſeleſs reflexion ? 
to fee a man that hears very calmly the loſs of a 
ip, or a conſiderable ſum of money, tranſported 
into ſtrange indecency upon the breaking of a glaſs, 
or the ſpoiling of a diſh of meat; and he who fits 
very tamely and unconcernedly down under a diſ- 
graceful character, ſweats and raves, if robbed but 
of a cabbage or an apricock. Theſe, and ſuch 
like remarks, one may make every day, and almoſt 
in every company: and, what is the worſt of all, 
our fears and forrows, our hate and anger, are as 
violent and uneaſie, when they ſpring F. 


8 rom cauſes 
of che leaſt, as of the higheſt moment. We be- 
wail fantaſtic and true misfortunes with the ſame 
ſighs and tears; and reſent imaginary and ſubſtan- 
tial injuries with the ſame diſordered pulſe and de- 
1 formed looks. When I have reflected on all this, 
I hape often thought that it was as neceſſary to the 
3 tranquillity of human life, to guard myſelf againſt 
duſt and flies, as againſt ſtorms and tempeſts; to 
arm myſelf againſt the ſtings of a ſwarm of vex- 
aàtious accidents, as againſt peſtilence and war, and 
poverty and blindneſs, or deafneſs. And to this end 
theſe” three or four following rules have often been 
of great uſe to me. Fig, Of the evils of life I 
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never take more to my ſhare than are really my 
own. I never travel abroad to find out foreign miſ- 
chiefs to torment myſelf, as if there were not e- 
nough of the. native growth of my country; my 
own mind, my own body, my on houſe, are 
rv agen wide enough for me, and a little too 
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fruitful too; nay, I am not aſhamed to confeſs, 1 


decline, if I can, an evil, even lying in my way, as 


I do a buſtle ora fray, by paſſing on the other fide 


of the ſtreet, I will never ſplit upon a ſhelf or rock, 
if I have ſea-room enough. And as alittle diſtance 


of place, ſo a little diſtance of time, ſerves my - 


turn to make me reckon ſuch evils as none of mine: 
I will no more diſtract or diſturb myſelf with the e- 
vils that are fancied teeming in the womb of time, 
than with thoſe that are. now in being in Peru or 
| Mexico, This is the very lecture religion reads 
me: for ſure, to incorporate diſtant evils, or ta 

- anticipate future ones, were far from /ludying to be 
quiet, and doing one's own bufmeſs ; or from thinking 
with our Saviour, Sufficient for the day, is the evil 
thereof; and were indeed to ſuffer as buſy bodies, 
fearful and unbelievers. If any man will impute 
this to me as brutality and uncharitableneſs, I can- 


not help it: I thank God, that I have ſenſe enough | 


to practiſe caution without fear, care without anxi- 
ety, and charity without diſtreſs or agony of mind. 
Secondly, As to thoſe evils (I ſpeak ſtill of flight 
and daily ones) which do really fall to my ſhare, 
and I cannot avoid; my next care is to weaken 
their force, to diſarm them of their ſting, their 
teeth and venom, if they have any: I 2 from 
them all the terror that fancy and opinion have gi- 
ven them; and will no more, if I can help it, 


ſuffer my imagination, than my taſte or feeling, to 


be abuſed or impoſed upon. In the next place, I 
carefully fortify and ſtrengthen myſelf; ſee that my 
Vor. I. f 8 ſtate 
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ſtate be healthy, and my nature firm; left I ſhould 


complain of the meat, when the fault is in my ſto- 


mach; or think the bed ill made, when the cauſe 


of my uneaſineſs is in the body. And laſtly, when 


I have reduced the evil to its own natural fize, ge- 
nerally it is of ſuch a pigmy, dwarfiſn growth, that 
T can ſecurely flight it; I can maſter it with very 
little trouble and induſtry, or at worſt, with a very 
little patience; and, that I may not be wanting 
here, I look upon it as a taſk I am born to, as an 
inconvenience that I can no more ſhun, than any na- 
tural defects in my body or my mind; or than I can 
the cares and fatigues of my calling. Thirdly, I 
labour, above all things, to fill my ſoul with great 
and raviſhing pleaſures, to enflame it with a gene- 
rous ambition, and, in a word, to poſſeſs it with that 
habitual poverty of ſpirit, meekneſs, purity, cha- 
rity, commended to his diſciples by our Lord and 

aſter; that I am generally above the buz and 
fluttering of theſe, rather impertinencies, than evils 


of human life; and do often ſuffer them without 


being ſenſible of them; but I can never often e- 
nough put the world in mind of the vaſt difference 
there is between the fits and habits of theſe virtues. 


What we could do in a pious humour, that we 


ſhould always do, were but the weak impreſſion 
once converted into nature, the ſhort lived paſſion 
changed into ſteady habit: but it is high time to 
purſue my deſign; I am almoſt afraia, I dwell fo 
long upon a head, that the moſt pertinent parts of 


my diſcourſe may, now and then, look like digreſ- 


fion. The next thing to be conſidered, after the 
chearfulneſs of the mind, is, 1 a 
Secondly, The health of the body. Life does ſo 
apparently depend on this, that, in the vulgar noti- 
on, it ſignifies much the ſame thing. Tis notori- 
ous, life decays and expires with the health and 
5 0 ſtrength 
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ſtrength of the body; and when it is protracted af- 
ter theſe are gone, it ſcarce deſerves the name of 
life, any more. than the noiſe of an ill-ſtrung and 
ill-tun'd inftrument does that of muſic, ut I 
need not teach any body the value of health or 
preſs them to the preſervation of the body; I ſhould 
be ſufficiently obliging to the world, if I could teach 
it any art by which they might be reſtored to that 
bleſſing which it enjoyed before the flood, a long 
life of many hundreds of years. But I know no 
art that can raiſe nature above its own laws or re- 
trieve its youth, if it be now in its decrepitude : one 
thing I know, that we too commonly debauch and 
corrupt nature frit, and then load her with our 
reproaches and accuſations: we ſhould undoubtedly 
live much longer, and this life would be more heal- 
thy and verdant, that is, more vital than it is, did 
we but obſerve the dictates of religion, the laws of 
virtue, and not prefer before them thoſe of luſt and 
fancy. How much ſoever men complain of the 
ſhortneſs of life, it is little to be doubted, but that 
moſt men do notwithſtanding, ſhorten it themſelves, 
by ſome crime or error or other. If we could con» 
ſult the ſickly, crazy part of mankind, I mean, ſuch 
as are ſo in the middle, or almoſt beginning of their 
pony and demand of them, what blaſted their 
beauty, and impaired their ſtrength ; what thus 
violated, and contaminated their nature? we 
ſhould ſoon be reſolved to what original their diſ- 
eaſes were owing, if at leaſt, their ſhame and 
bluſhes would give them leave to inform us: and 
if we ſhould endeavour to trace the deaths of moſt 
of thoſe who are gone hence before their time, 
back to their firſt cauſe, I do not think, but that 
our ſearch would ſoon end in ſome vice or folly 
or other : this man drank too much, the other too 
much indulged his pail; one was devoted to 
2 his 
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his luſt; and another putrified in his ſloth; all of 
them, in our common phraſe, did live too fat ; but 
in truth, and propriety of ſpeech, died too faft ; for 
fince life is nothing elſe but acting by reaſon, every 
deviation from it, is an approach towards death. 
But to proceed: 'tis not unuſual to ſee pride kill 
one, paſſion another, avarice and ambition a third; 
while, to gratify theſe affections, the body is either 
expoſed to dangers, or worn out by labour. Now, 
if we can generally find the cauſes of moſt early 
deaths in men's vices, when ſo little of other men's 
lives comes to our knowledge; what think you, 
ſhould we not be able to diſcover, if we could enter 
into the retirements, and penetrate all the ſecrets 
of mankind.? How many hidden paſſions do gnaw 
the heart? How many ſecret fins do waſte and 
conſume the ſtrength? Where not only conceal- 
ment excludes the eye, but a ſhew of probity, nay, 
a real and eminent praQtice of ſome particular vir- 
tue, excludes even ſuſpicion and jealouſy ? If then 
immorality do often contract the term of life, it is 
evident what is to be preſcribed for the prolonging 
it; religion or virtue is the beſt phyſic: it has 
often mended an ill conſtitution, but never ſpoiled 
A one. When did ever chaſtity impoveriſh 
the body, or deflour the face ? When did ever tem- 
perance inflame the blood, or oppreſs the ſpirits ? 
When did ever induſtry or vigilance ſour the hu- 
mours, and enfeeble the nerves? No crudities, no 
plethories, no obſtructions, no acidities, no ſta- 
nations, extravaſations, and I know not what 
Kos names, and harder things, derive themſelves 
from virtue or religion. *Tis true, a man may be 
righteous over-much, he may intitle his folly, his 
melancholy, his particular fancy, or his particular 
complexion, or conſtitution, to religion; and, this 
may prove miſchievious to him, to his health, = | 
| 18 
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of H U 
his ſtrength; but then this is not the fault of celi- 
gion, but the man; and to ſpeak properly, this is 
not righteouſneſs nor religion, tho” it be called ſo; 
but it is fancy and folly, or an ill conſtitution diſ- 
uiſed under the garb and the mien of religion, 
Views then is the moſt probable way to a long life; 
or if not ſo, at leaſt, to a more comfortable and 
| honourable death: for where an early death is 
the reſult of a providence, not a crime; we 
muſt needs meet it with leſs amazement ourſelves, 


and our friends behold it with leſs regret and affli- 


cnet. 


i - Thirdly, The third way of prolonging life, is to 


engage the providence of God in its preſervation. 
If all the promiſes God has made the virtuous, of a 
long life, did really ſignify nothing, I cannot ſee 
how we could put up any requeſt to God, relating 
to temporal protection, with faith or fervour, or 
as much as ſincerity ; but if they ſignify any thing, 


then ſurely they muſt ſignify, that his providence is 


actively imployed for the preſervation of virtuous 
men: and how great ſecurity is this? what can be 
impoſſible to him who is the governour and creator 
of the world, in whoſe diſpoſal all created means are, 
and in whoſe power it is, if theſe be unſufficient, 
to create new ones? To him, whoſe unerring 
| laws can never miſs of thoſe ends he aims at? Or 
if they could, his power is ever at hand to ſupply 
their defects, and accommodate and attemper them 
to. particular emergencies; and his prerogative is 


under no ties, no limitations, but thoſe of his 


divine wiſdom: well might the P/almi/t ſay, I 
laid me down and ſlept, for it is thou, Lord, makejt 
me dwell in ſafety. Every good man might ſay the 
ſame as far as he has a divine warrant ; not in peace 
and health only, but in ſickneſs, in a tempeſt 
whether by ſea or land; in a plague, in a battle, 
1 en | * in 
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in a ſiege, in a ſtorm: to believe ourſelves under 
the patronage and protection of God, ſeems to me 
nothing leſs than to believe, that he will make 
thoſe things we are concerned in, flow with a 
ſmooth and gentle ſtream; that he will place 
us in a ſtate or condition of life, ſafe and a- 
greeable; or if not, that in diſtreſſes and dangers 

e will contrive the methods of our reſcue, and 
where the ordinary are inſufficient, find out extra- 
ordinary; that he will concur and co-operate with 
the natural courſe of things; or, if he ſee it fit, 
that he will exert a ſupernatural force, and vouch- 
fafe an extraordinary ſuccour. Plainly thus, tho” I 
know not the unſearchable methods of divine provi- 
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dence, yet from God's concerning 1 _ 


good, T may boldly infer, that in my ſickneſs 
may hope for that from God, which I cannot from 
the {kill of my phyſician; that in troubleſome times 
I may expect that from providence, which I can- 
not from the wiſdom, juſtice, or power of the ma- 
giſtrate; that in neceſſitous, involved, and intri- 
cate circumſtances, I may promiſe myſelf that iſſue 
from his favour, which I cannot from the prudence, 
and integrity, or bounty of my friends: and, in 
a word, that in all cafes, I can hope for that from 
my prayers, which I otherwife could not from hu- 
man power or policy. The fum of all is; all the 
natural means of our ſecurity and life, are in the 
hands of God; and if thefe ſhould be deficient, 
nothing can reſtrain him from exerting a ſupernatu- 
ral force and virtue for our preſervation 3 his 
fixed and univerſal laws are infinitely wiſe : but if 
at any time our affairs ſhould require his immediate 
interpoſal, I know not why I ſhould fancy his pre- 
rogative ſo bounded, that he cannot or will not in- 
| terpoſe: and tho' his pavilion be thick clouds, 
and he walk upon the wings of the wind; tho' his 
8 providence 
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providence 'be a great abyſs, and the ſwiftneſs and 


ſecrecy of his actings elude our ſearch, and baffle 


our inquiries, ſo that we cannot diſcern when he 
acts by prerogative, when by law; yet, I doubt 
not, but that he does frequently exert a miraculous - 
and extraordinary power. | 

This being ſo, it is plain that our great buſineſs 


is to engage the providence of God on our behalf, 


that we may have an unerring guide of this dubious 
and floating life, a firm ſupport of this mortal cor- 
ruptible nature; and, I think, I need not prove, 
that religion is the effectual way to oblige God. If 
this be the great meſſage that we have received of 
the Son of God, that God 7s light ; then St. John's 
inference muſt needs be good, that he only who 
walks in the light, can maintain a communion 
with him, that is, be dear and acceptable to him; 
a ſpiritual] and rational worſhip muſt be the only 
method to endear ourſelves to a God, who is a wiſe 
Spirit, Nay, tho' all the precepts of religion 
ſhould not be neceſſarily founded in their conſonan- 
cy and apreeableneſs to the Divine Nature; yet 


ſtill, ſince they are the precepts of God, we need 


ſearch for no other reaſon for the acceptableneſs of 
our obedience : it is true, all the heights of purity, 
to which the goſpel invites us, are not neceſſary to 
the health and ſtrength of the body; yet are they 
ſerviceable to the perfection and improvement of 
our nature: they are not all indiſpenſible to the 
happy conduct of our temporal affairs; but they 


are uſeful to the felicity and glory of our eternal; 


and therefore the more religious we are, the more 
we ſhall pleaſe God. But J will inſiſt no longer 
on ſo unconteſted a point; nature itſelf dictates, 
that an imitation of their virtues is the ſtrongeſt o- 
bligation we can lay upon the wiſe or good; and 
obedience the moſt effectual recommendation of us 
| | to 
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fueth ; but the righteous are as bold as-a lion: a 
doned by God and man, he ſeems at laſt abandon- 
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to the ſovereign powers: whether therefore we con- 
ſider God as the beſt, or the greateſt, the chara- 


_ -Rters under which the light of nature did ever repre- 
ſent him; religion, that is, imitation and obedience, 


are the only ways by which we may ever come to 
pretend to his favour. | 
Nor is virtue leſs apt to procure the favour and 


- amity of man, than that of God; it fences us a- 


bout with the arms and ſuccours of mankind, it 
guards us with all their eyes, and with all their pray- 
ers: for their love and reverence make them both 


active and wakeful in our ſervice. | 


How directly repugnant to all this, are the ef 
fects of irreligion? It leaves us no other ſafeguard 
than that of our own a and vigilance; which, 
to ſpeak properly, is to deliver us up into the hands 
of our folly and fear, our weakneſs and cowardice: 
for alas, what were my ſingle reaſon or force, when 
I have neither God nor man to ſecond me! How 
much leſs, when the indignation of the one, and 
the ſecret averſion or open enmity of the other, 
ſcare and intimidate me! How can a man hold out 
againſt dangers, if he be betrayed by his own guilt 
within ; and his reaſon, overthrown by ominous 
fears, do not leſſen, but multiply his terrors : hence 
is that of Solomon, The wicked flee when no man for 

an- 


ed by himſelf too. 


The ſum of what I have ſaid under this article, 
amounts to this; firſt, I have proved that the date 


of human life is not fatal and unalterable; from 


whence I thought it neceſſarily followed, that it was 


capable of being prolonged or protracted: there-. 
fore, I proceeded, ſecondly, to conſider by what 
means it might be prolonged : and here, ſuppoſing 
that nothing could be more conducive to this, than 
| | us * 
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f HUMAN LIFE. 

a chearful mind, a healthful body, and a propitious 
providence; I have made it evident, that theſe are 
to be ſought in the practice of religion and virtue; 
which is nothing elſe than what inſpired authors 
have frequently taught; Length of days is in her 
right hand, and in Ke left hand riches and honour. 
Thou ſhalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a 
ſhock of corn cometh in its feaſen. A bleſſed and. per- 
fe religion]! at once the guard and joy of life! 
at once the ſupport and delight of human nature 


Sec. 3. Two objections againſi the deſign o/ the 
former paragraphs, anſwered. 7 


But againſt this whole diſcourſe it will be obje- 
Qed, firft, How is this that you contend for ? How 
are thoſe texts which make length of days the re- 
ward of obedience to the divine laws, reconcileable 
with thoſe other; which, as far as concerns their 
temporal effects, ſeem to equal wiſdom and folly, 
and level righteouſneſs with wickedneſs, aſſerting 
the promiſcuouſneſs of all events to the virtuous 
and vicious? All things come alike to all: there is one 
event to the righteous, and to the wicked, to the good, 
and to the clean, and to the unclean; to him that ſacri- 
fieeth, and to him that ſacrificeth not as is the good, 
| fo is the ſinner; and he that ſweareth, ' as he that 

feareth an oath, Eccleſ. ix. 2. And this is extend- 
ed as far as death itſelf; How dieth the wiſe man? 
as the fool, Eccleſ. ii. 16. Innumerable ate the an- 
ſwers to this objection; but one only fits my pur- 
poſe, which is plainly this, that theſe are rhetorical 
exaggerations of human vanity : wiſe and good 
men, as well as others, have their natural paſſions ; 
and therefore divine writings have their figures, as 
well as thoſe that are purely human: theſe there- 
fore, and the like ſpeeches, deſign not to * 
EYE” —_ 
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f 
from the efficacy of virtue, or weaken the force of 
the divine promiſes, but to humble the vanity of 
man, and convert bis fondneſs for this world, into 
A greater for a better, and' are not therefore: to be 
underſtood in ſuch a general and unlimited ſenſe, as 
if there were no — between the righteous 
and the wicked, with reſpect to temporal good and 
evil, life and death; but only thus, that the righte- 
ous are not ſo univerſally exempt from temporal evils, 
but that ſome or other of them, in all ages, are li- 
able to them, even to an untimely death itſelf : but 
what then ? ſuch extraordinary inſtances. of an in- 
ſcrutable providence ought. no more to derogate 
from the excellence of wiſdom and virtue, or the 
veracity of God, than ſome few ſhip-wrecks ought 
to diſcredit navigation; or, the failing of ſome few 
traders, diſparage art and induftry : it is enough that 
the experienced and ſkilful, the careful and diligent, 
do generally fail and trade ſucceſsfully. And this 
may in part ſuffice for an anſwer to another objec- 
tion of the ſame nature with this ; only that this re- 
Jates to all events in general, but the objection fol- 
Jowing, to a particular one. 

If long life be a great bleſſing at preſent, and re- 
commends men to greater afterwards ; and if re- 
ligion and virtue be on both theſe accounts entitled 
to it; whence is it that an immature death ſnatches 
away ſometimes the beſt of men, that it ſtops them 
in the very progreſs of their virtue, and in a full ca- 
reer towards perfection and glory? I anſwer. 

1. The providence of God is a great deep, 
His judgements are unſearchable, and his ways paſt 

nding out. THT | 
- Secondly, I cannot believe that this early death, 
which intercepts the fruits of a growing virtue, ſhall 
bereave the virtuous of any degree of that future 
glory to which ſuch fruits would have entitled them; 
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I ſhould rather think, with the author of the book 
of wiſdom, that having compleated their perfection 
in a little time, they had in a little time finiſhed. 
their courſe ; and by what they did do, gave ſuch 
plain proofs of what they would do, that God re- 
wards their purpoſes as he does the actions of others, 
and therefore haſteneth to take them to himſelf. 
But however this matter be, I am content to be- 
lieve. 5 | 
Thirdly, That as God orders all the particular e- 
vents of life to the good of thoſe that love him, ſo 
much more muſt he diſpoſe this biggeſt event that 
befals a mortal man, that is, death to their intereſt 
and benefit; and therefore this immature death is, 
_ doubtleſs, to the righteous, better than life, tho' we 
ſhould not be able to diſcern why. py 
They die in their perfections, their glory yet un- 
ſullied, their felicity unſtained ; no vile temptation, 
no misfortune having yet triumphed over them; an 
advantage which we much admire, when we ſee 
great and good men furprized or over-powered by 
weakneſſes and calamities : for then we cannot but 
acknowledge, that if death had come ſooner, it 
had been much kinder ; for they had been gather- 
ed into the ſtore- houſe of the dead, like corn into 
the granary before unſeaſonable or immoderate rain 
had corrupted it, or any malignant vapours blaſted 
it, | 
_ Laffly, I know not how heaven has dealt with 
theſe its favourites : peradventure it is in the moral 
as in the political world, ſome are born to that 
_ greatneſs which others acquire with labour: he 
never dies too ſoon, who dies ripe and perfect: and 
if theſe divine ſouls came into the world enriched 
with more light and beauty, with more impetuous 
inclinations to virtue, than thoſe of other men: if 
their ſhort life were ſo innocent, ſo bright, that * | 
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them from the miſeries of this life; or that upon 
the account. of a particular pre-eminence, they 


needed not paſs through the trial, the diſcipline and 


purgations of it: on either of theſe ſuppoſals, we 
ought not to commiſerate, but revere their fate. 


CHAP. III. 


Of improving life, or living much in a little 
time. 


What is to be underſtood by improving or exalting 
life; and the advantage of this notion. Three ways 
of improving life. Sect. 1. By perfecting nature. 
Man and life mean things, till-wiſdom and virtue 
amp a value on them. This particularly, exem- 

- plefied with reſpect to knowledge, and the due re- 
gulation of the affeftions. Set. 2. By beginning 
to live betimes, or at leaſt, immediately. No ob- 
jection againſt becoming preſently wiſe and happy, but 
the difficulty of Becoming ſo. An exhortation, ad- 

_ dreſſed, firſt, to the young, ſecondly, to thoſe ad- 
vanced in years. Cloſed with a reflexion on the day 
of judgement. Set. 3. By avoiding all thaſe 
things that are injurious to life as, ſloth, imperti- 
nence, remiſs or caldneſs in religion: levity and 
znconſtancy. Some other directions deferred to the 
following treatiſes. - 


O underſtand aright what it is I here aim at, 
what I mean by the improvement or exaltation 
of life, it is neceſſary to call to mind the true noti- 


on of life laid down in the beginning, that it is the 


right 
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right uſe of all our powers and faculties, the ratio- 
nal exerciſe, the wiſe employment of our whole 
nature. Now, if this be ſo, it is plain that we 
live juſt as much as we act and enjoy, I mean, al- 
ways rationally; that, as we advance and grow 


up towards a perfection of nature, the more is life 


alſo raiſed and refined. Thus if the life of the un- 
derſtanding be to think, to diſcover and contem- 
plate truth and goodneſs, then ſurely its life is en- 
larged with its knowledge; if the life of the foul 
of man, I mean his will and affections, be to 
chooſe and purſue, admire and love true good; 
then certainly our life is perfected with our virtue, 


and augmented with our religion. In a word, if 


the life of man do not conſiſt in the motion of a- 
nimal ſpirits, but the exerciſe of his rational powers 


and faculties; if the true health of man be not to 


be judged by the regularity. of his pulſe, but the 
harmony of his affections; if, finally, the thing 
called life, be not to be meaſured by hours, and 


days, and months, and years, but by activity and 


enjoyment, by the rational acts of a rational na- 
ture; then ſure, I may boldly conclude, that the 
more regularly and conſtantly we purſue the proper 
buſineſs of our nature, the more actively and vi- 
gorouſſy we are carried on towards that which is 
our proper good; ſo much the more we live, ſo 
much the more rich and racy, the more true, na- 
tural, and pure is life: and all this is no other 
philoſophy, than what the wiſe man has long ago 
advanced: For honourable age is not that which 
flandeth in length of time, nor that is er rags by num- 
ber of years. But wiſdom is the gray hair unto men, 
and an unſpotted life is old age, Wiſd. 4. 8, 9. This 
indeed is a truth of too vaſt an importance to be a 
new one: for, were it but once thoroughly imbi- 
bed, it would relieve all the preſſures, and redreſs 
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all the grievances of human life. We complain of 
life that it is dull and nauſeous; we impeach it of 
vanity and vexation, of ſhortneſs and uncertainty : 
how would this one notion, well purſued, ſoon ſi- 
lence all theſe complaints? He would never think 
life too ſhort, who were ripe for death; he would 
never complain that life were uncertain, who were 
always ready to die; he would not accuſe life of 
dulneſs and nauſeouſneſs, who were daily advancing 
his diſcovery of truth, and enlarging his poſſeſſion 
of good; nor would he ever charge it with vanity 
and vexationy were his actions {till wiſe and ratio- 
nal: for thus every act of life would be an act of 
fruition too; being both agreeable to nature, and 
attended by a delightful approbation and complacen- 
cy of conſcience. | . "Hp 
By this time it is plain what the deſign of this 
chapter is, namely, to compenſate. the ſhortneſs, 
by the excellence of life; and redreſs the vanity 
and vexation of it by its perfection: a deſign, I 
confeſs, worthy of a more comprehenſive mind, 
and a more elevated fancy than mine; a deſign, 
demanding all the wiſdom and experience of an 
active, and all the thought and learning of a con- 
templative life; a deſign, in a word, that requires 
at once the prudence of old age, and the vigour of 
blooming years. That I am willing to contribute 
the little I can towards it, proceeds from a ſenſe 
of its being a duty I owe myſelf and mankind : 
let me not therefore be oppreſſed by the grandeur of 
my ſubject, and the expectation of my reader: I 
promote the good of mankind in my way, and as 
. able; it were a crime if I did not, and it will 
be injuſtice to expect more from me. Beſides, I 
purpoſe not here to lay out my whole ſtrength, tho” 
this be little; having deſtined an intire volume to 
human perfection: and therefore ſhall here diſ- 
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courſe but very briefly, and in very general terms, 
of the improvement of life. Th 

All the advice I ſhall offer here, may be redu- 
ced to theſe three heads: 


 Firfl, That we endeavour to perfect and exalt 
ene ph i0hS 3; „ 
Secondly, That we begin t6 live betimes; or, if 
we cannot now do that, our years being far 
ſpent, that we begin to live immediately. 
| Thirdly, That we avoid all thoſe things that are 
enemies to our true life. | 


Sect. 1. We muſt endeavour to perfect and ex- 
alt our nature. The neceſſity of this will be very 
conſpicuous to any one who ſhall conſider that the 
perfection of our acts depends upon the perfection 
of our faculties and powers, juſt as the pleaſure of 
ſeeing does on the goodneſs of the eye, or that of 
hearing on the perfection of the ear; ſo much, 
and much more, does the beauty of human action, 
and the guſt of all our enjoyments depend upon the 
clearneſs of the judgment, the rectitude of the 

will, and the vigour of our paſſions. To render 
this argument yet more viſible and palpable, let us 
conſider how mean a thing man were, and how 
contemptible life, without cultivation or improve- 
ment: the body is but a heap of duft, ſomething 
there needs to ſtamp a value upon it; ſomething. 
there muſt be to give ſweetneſs to the eye, charm 
to the tongue, and grace to motion: it is a mere 
machine alike capable of being made the inſtrument - 
of cruelty or mercy, of luſt or chaſtity, of ava- 
rice or charity; it is religion muſt purge and ſancti- 
fy it; it is wiſdom muſt conduct and guide it, and 
make it the happy inſtrument of great and glo- 
rious actions. The ſpirit within us is a volatile, 
Gg 2 | mutable, 
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mutable, unſteady thing, capable of all ſorts of 


impreſſions, ſuſpended, as it were, between hea- 


ven and earth, floating between the different ſhores 


of good and evil: knowledge and virtue form it 
into an angel, ftamp a ſort of divinity upon it (for 


we are not born, but made great;) it is wiſdom 


that imprints it with bright ideas, that impregnates 
it with noble paſſions, and determines its tendency 


towards its true good and *ſupreme felicity: our 


converſation with the world is naturally nothing 
elſe but a dull intercourſe of forms, and ceremonies, 


and civilities, a nauſeous circulation of the ſame 
taſteleſs and ſuperficial entertainments, a tedious 


and repeated purſuit of vain miſtaken ends, and 


often baffled deſigns; it is virtue and knowledge 
that give guſt and reliſh to our enjoyments, and 
life and ſpirit to all our actions; that lead us on to- 
wards excellent ends, and inſpire us with immortal 


hopes: our fortune and condition in the world is 
naturally a fluctuating unſtable agitation, made up 
of a confuſed and motly variety of events; know- 


ledge and virtue fix the floating iſland, and give 
light and beauty to the chaos, IO e 
I carr never carry this argument too far; and 


therefore [ will yet a little more particularly conſi- 
der, what acceſſion or increaſe of life we derive 
from perfecting our natures. Does life cor.fiſt in 
the exerciſe of our faculties? True life then is the 


portion of the active and induſtrious; the dull and 


Heavy motion of the fluggard is but a faint imitation 
or reſemblance of it; it is a diſeaſed languiſhing 


thing, a compound or mixture wherein there ſeems 


to be more of death than life. Does life conſiſt in 
fruition? How dark and diſmal are thoſe of the 
wicked, compared to the calm and bright days of 


the good ! for what can there be like enjoyment, 


to that man, who dares make no reflexions on the 
5 paſt, 
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ſigns he is upon? Does life, laſtly, conſiſt, as I 
have proved it does, in the knowledge of truth and 
love of goodneſs? How ſcanty, narrow and beg- 
early is the life of the fool and ſinner, compared 
to that of the wiſe and virtuous ! Tully ſaid, One 
virtuous day was to be preferred before a ſinſul immor- 
tality. DUCTS 

This is true in the preſent ſenſe and notion of 
life: error and ignorance are, as it were, a di- 
ſeaſe or ſtate of inſenſibleneſs and death to the un- 
derſtanding; the mind that is utterly ignorant of 
objects worthy of it, has nothing to employ itſelf 
upon, or at leaſt nothing that gives it any ſolid ſa- 
tisfaction; but the mind, which is filled with the 
knowledge of excellent things, has a great variety 
of ſcenes to entertain it, and never wants ſome 
freſh occaſion of delight and wonder, But, it will 


be faid, does not the fool behold, the viſible world 


as well as the philoſopher ? He does; but juſt as he 
reads a poem, without diſcovering the artfulneſs 
of its contrivance, the richneſs of the fancy, or va- 
riety of the incidents. The finner hears talk too 


of an inviſible world, of moral perfections here, and 


of divine joys hereafter; but he hears it, unmoved, 
unaffected; which ſhews he has no lively notion, 
no diſtinct perception of any thing of this kind; the 
glaſs is dulled and ſullied; beauty itſelf would loſe 
all charm, reflected thus. But human perfection 
conſiſts not in knowledge alone, but alſo in the pu- 
rity of the heart, in the regulation of the affections, 
in love and true liberty; that is, the heart muſt be 
ſet upon objects worthy of it, and we muſt purſue 
our true good with vigour and conſtancy ; and this 
is that which renders life truly delightful and uni- 
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paſt, nor can entertain any juſt hopes of the fu- 
ture; and whoſe mind concurs not with his pre- 
ſent paſſions, and refuſes to join in the ſenſeleſs de- 


1 form: wichout objects to engage our affections, we 
can ſcarcely be ſaid to live; we ſhall be becalmed, 
and ſcarce be ſenſible of the breath we draw; and, 
unleſs theſe objects be worthy and agreeable, al! is 
but ftorm and tempeſt, cheat and torment; and 
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our faculties are not rationally imployed, but abu- 
ſed, deluded, depraved, tortured. Could we but 
comprehend what all this did amount to; or, at 


leaſt, could we feel and experience it, we ſhould 


ſoon diſcern that the wiſe and good, and they on- 
ly, did truly live: for theſe only know God and 
themſelves; theſe only admire, and love, and re- 
Joice, and hope rationally; and theſe only are not 


© confined nor limited in their knowledge or their af- 


fections: for the objects of both are infinite; their 
minds can never travel ſo far in the contemplation 
of God and the moſt important truths, but that 
there is ſtill a new world to be further diſcovered ; 


Nor can their admiration or love, their joy or hope, 


ſo enlarge themſelves, as ever to equal the objects 
of theſe paſſions, and reach the utmoſt that is in 


them. But it is probable, after all, the fool and 
| inner will pretend to engroſs the goods of the 


earth, as if they alone were to poſſeſs and enjoy 
them; as if they were the heirs of this world, the 
righteous, of the other ; but this is a vain fancy, 
and has been often baffled. Who can haften more 


to enjoy, than he who knows the true value and 


right uſe of all things? And who can enjoy more 
in any thing, than he who at once gratifies his rea- 
ſon and 'his appetite, and pleaſes his inclination, 
without forfeiting his true liberty? If to be fooled 


and cheated, if to be enſnared and tormented, by 


the things of this world, be a pleaſure, in this the 


Chriſtian muſt indeed give place to the infidel, the 


righteous man to the ſinner. | 
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The ſum then of this whole matter is, life in 
the fooliſh, mean, and vicious foul, ſeems, like a 


little rill of water, confined within narrow and ſcanty 


bounds, or, like the light of a candle incloſed with-- 
in the narrow compaſs of a dark lanthorr-; but in 


the wiſe and underſtanding it is like a mighty fiream 
which ſwells above its banks, and ſpreads itſelf over 
a vaſt plain; or like light unconfined, which dif- 
fuſes and darts itſelf over all the face of nature. 
Ah! therefore how much does it import me to fill 
my underſtanding with bright and lovely images, 
with pleaſing and important notions, with all the 
truths that can ſerve either to delight or guide, to- 
nouriſh or adorn, to ſupport or fortifie me in this 
world, or advance my title to the joys of another? 
how much does it import me, to fill my foul with 
love, love of all that is good or great; love of all 
that is pure or ſacred ; love of all that is beautiful or 
delighttul ? and, Jaftly, that my body may be a fit 
inſtrument of fuch a mind, it does not a little im- 


port me, that this be ſtrong and healthy, vigorous 


and vivacious. 


— 


Sect. 2. The eva way to improve life, is to 


begin to live betimes; or at leaſt, if your years be 
far ſpent, to begin to live immediately, which is all 
we can do. Lite, in my notion of it, dawns with 
our reaſon, and grows up to ripeneſs and perfection 
with the virtue, liberty, and tranquillity of the ſoul. 

To be wiſe, and to be religious, this is to live: for 
in this conſiſts fruition and enjoyment ; in this the 


health and vigour of our faculties ; in this the har- 


mony and beauty of the whole frame of our na- 
ture; and this, and no other, is. a rational and a- 
greeable exerciſe of all our powers and capacities, 
- Whoever therefore will improve life, ought to be- 

gin next moment to aſſert 1 his liberty, and to give 
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a 350, 9 | 
3 up himſelf to true philoſophy : it is ſtrange to ſee how 
men put off this, or attempt it only ſuperficially, 
and by the bye; they prefer, I will not ſay, trades 
and huſbandry, and various ſorts of knowledge, fo- 
reign and remote from the ſervice and conduct of hu- 
man life, (ah ! that time were but ſo well ſpent in 
general ; ) but they prefer even dreſſing, painting, 
drinking, gaming, and all, not only the moſt filly 
and trifling, but the moſt vile and infamous ways of 
conſuming time, before true wiſdom and philoſo- 
phy: nay, amongſt thoſe that make profeſſion of 
wiſdom, and pretend to have dedicated themſelves 
to the doctrine of Jeſus, it is common to ſee great 
numbers hearing, talking, reading, diſputing; with- 
out ever making any uſe of thoſe truths they ſtudy 
and contend for, or feeling any warmth or influ- 
ence of 'them ; like thoſe wiſe ones in temporals, 
who are laying up proviſion and treaſure all their 
life long, which they will never uſe, never enjoy. 
Ah wretched conſumption of life]! how ſoon will 
the laſt minute expire? and the unhappy man will 
not have lived one year, one month, one day, but 
will have waſted a precious treaſure of time, and 
he muſt go immediately and account for it. Well, 

let the world live after its own faſhion, I plainly ſee + . 
the point I am to make; no day, no hour ſhall 
paſs me unimployed ; every moment, if I can, I 
will grow wiſer and better; it is not how long I laſt, 
but how much I live; I will know, I will act, I 
1 will enjoy to day, and then I am ſure, I have lived 
1 a day: this I moſt propoſe to do, ſome time or other, 
but not to day: and why not to day? why not pre- 
ſently? is there any evil in being immedately 
wiſe, immediately free, immediately rational, 
immediately happy ? it cannot be, if the ſtate I 
am in, be really good; if the pleaſures I enjoy, 
be really ſuch as my reaſon can ſhare in, and my 

. Conſcience can approve ; I then indeed live: there 
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ance and perſeverance; but if they be not, why 
will I not exchange falſe for true, and irrational for 
rational pleaſures ? if J am in the right, if my con- 
dition be truly good and ſafe, it is well ; there is 
nothing further to be done, but to maintain my 
ground: but if I am in the wrong, if the found- 
ation be unſound and rotten. 111 whilſt I dream 
not of it, my health and fortune, I mean, my ima- 
ginary happineſs, conſume inwardly, waſte and de- 
cay inſenſibly; why am I fond of the cheat? why 
am I unwilling to be undeceived and diſabuſed ? and 
why not preſently ? the reaſon is plain; they ac- 
knowledge the repreſentation I have made to them 
of a virtuous and rational life, is very pleaſant and 
taking; but to be born into this new ſtate, to come 
forth into this moral light, is as troubleſome, as the 


infant's being born into the natural. They love the 
eaſe and wealth of a proſperous trader, but not the 


hardſhips of his apprenticeſhip, the thrift and con- 
finement of his beginnings : they love lawrels and 
triumphal arches, the glory and the pleaſure of vic- 


tory ; but cannot endure the toils and hazards of 


1 


war. Or plainly thus, they admire liberty of mind, 
ſerenity and rational joy, but it will coaſt them much 
labour and pains to purchaſe it. Thus the wretch- 
ed man, fearing the regimen of phyſic, wears out a 
miſerable life in the pains of a diſeaſe ; and one that 
has a cancer or gangreen, chooſes to waſte and rot 
in pain by piece-meal, rather than undergo the 
ſhort pain of amputation or abſciſion. Nay, what 


is worſe than all this, men are fond of their dif- 
eaſes ; love the things that increaſe and nouriſh. 


them, as the groſs and corpulent do reſt, the leth- 
argic flgep, and hydropic drink. | | 

This is the ſtate the deplorable ſtate of the far 
greater part of mankind ; a ſtate of diſeaſe and death, 
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is no need of change and reformation, but continu- 
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the TRUE NOT TON 
a ſtate of bondage and captivity, a ſtate of infatu- 


ation and enchantment; and I very much fear, that 


whatever motives can be extracted out of the ſubject 


I am now e upon, will be too weak and feeble: for 


what can all the diſcourſes in the world about ra- 


* 


tional pleaſure and the ſatisfactions of a regular and 
virtuous life amount to, with men wholly given up 
to ſenſuality, and incapable of reliſhing any pure 
and facred delights? if I have ſucceeded ſo far, as to 


poſſeſs them with an opinion that a life of reaſon. 


and religion, is a life of pleaſure tho' they have not 
any true guſt, or clear and lively notion of this 
pleaſure, it is the utmoſt I can hope for : but to 
perſuade theſe men to embrace this life, there is 
need of all the arguments that either reaſon or re- 
ligion can adminiſter ; and theſe too, pointed with 
all the life and ſpirit, with all the edge and flame 
that wit or judgment can give them; a taſk too 
hard for me. O God ! thou lover of mankind, 
that thou wouldeſt aid me by the ſpirit, while I 
ſtrive to prevail with young and old, to feek thy 
glory and their own happineſs, to purſue virtue and 
true pleaſure. I will firſt addreſs myſelf to the 
young, and then to thoſe more advanced in years. 

1. To the younger. You are now in your 
bloom: what glorious fruit may you bring forth! 
what honour may you do God! what ſervice. 
may you render your relations and your country 
and what joys and bleſſings may. you not .heap on 
yourſelves | Time and tide ſeem to wait on you; 
even the providence and grace of God, with reve- 
rence be it ſaid, ſeem to attend and court you. But 


ah! remember, they will not do ſo forever; 


theſe ſmiles and invitations of heaven and nature 


will not laſt continually ; your infidelity or in- 
gratitude, your folly and ſenſuality will foon 
blaſt and wither all theſe fair hopes, turn all your 


pleaſures 
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pleaſures into gall and wormwood, and all your 
bleſſed advantages into the inſtruments of your ruin, 
and aggravations of it too: grace will ſoon retire, 
nature degenerate, time grow old, the world def- 
piſe you, the God of it frown upon you, and con- 
ſcience, guilty conſcience, will be either ſtupified 
and benumned, or feſter and rage within you, and 
death will come, and then judgment: and how 
ſoon it will come, ah | who knows? Sudden 
and early deaths ought to convince you on what 
uncertain ground you ſtand; the ſcythe of death 
ſtays not always till the harveſt be ripe ; but pro- 
miſcuouſly mows down the young and old. Ah! 
begin, begin then to live; ſeize upon pleaſure 
and happineſs, while they ſtand courting'and in- 
viting you; purſue virtue and glory immediately, 
while the difficulties are fewer, your ſtrengths and 
aids greater; your judgments being not yet corrup- 
ted by the maxims, or rather the fancies of the 
world; nor your wills yet diſabled and inſlaved by 
a cuſtom of fin. Ah ! venture not to devote 
your youth to vanity and folly, - on preſumption of 
devoting your age to repentance and religion : for 
if this were a rational and juſt deſign in itſelf, yet 


is it to you a very unſafe and doubtful one: for 


which way can you enſure life, or on what ground 


can you confide on the morrow ? Boa/? not of to- 


morrow, for thou knoweſt not what a day may bring 
forth, Prov. 27. 1. | 1 
J know what oppoſition will be raiſed againſt 
this kind of exhortation, and with what rude re- 
flexions they will be treated. Come, ſay they, 
© this is our ſpring, let us enjoy ourſelves whilft 
© we have time and vigour; religion looks too 
„ grave and formal for theſe years: we ſhall 
have time enough. to be dull and melancholy : 


&« come on then, let us enjoy ourſelves, as be- 


© comes 
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e comes our youth: this is our portion, and our 
e lot is this; | and whatever they, who have now 
cc gut-lived themſelves, whoſe blood is ſour, and 


& ſpirits low, may gravely talk againſt theſe things; 


they too, when time was, admired what they 
c now would have us deſpiſe as vanity; and com- 


< mitted themſelves what they now condemn in 
<6 us.” In anſwer to this, let us paſs over the 
briſkneſs and the flouriſh, and examine the ſenſe 
and reaſon of this ſort of talk : the ſubſtance of it 
may be reduced to three heads, 


-» Firſt, Youth is the ſeaſon of pleaſure, i. e. ſin 


and folly: inclination and opportunity conſpire to 
invite you to it; therefore you indulge it. What 
a ſtrange argument is this? Is there any period of 
our life, from our cradle almoſt to our coffin, I mean, 
from the moment we arrive at the uſe of reaſon, to 
our grave, wherein ſome ſin or other is not in ſeaſon. 
May not. manhood defend ambition, and old age 
covetouſneſs, by the ſame argument by which you 
do your ſinful pleaſures ? If inclination to a folly 


would juſtify our commiſſion of it, in what part of 


life ſhould we begin to be wiſe and virtuous? It will 
be hard to find the time wherein we ſhall have no 
inclination to any fin or folly : or rather, if this be 
ſo, who can be guilty? The adulterer will impute 


his uncleanneſs to the impetus of his luſt; the mur- 


derer his bloodſhed to the violence of his rage, i. e. 
each of them their ſins to the ſtrength of their incli- 
nations: and if your argument be good, they will 
be innocent. But do not deceive yourſelves, then 
is your obedience, as moſt acceptable to God, ſo 


moſt indiſpenſible in itſelf, when you lie under 


temptations to fin : and heaven is propoſed as a re- 
ward, not of following, but conquering your incli- 
nations. The ſecond part of the objection is, that 
religion doth not look very graceful in young _ 
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This 1 could never well underſtand: if you be ſo 
fooliſh, as to think religion conſiſts in ſour faces, 
or an affected 3 and ſullenneſs, or in ſtu- 
pidity and melancholy, I muſt confeſs, you have 
little 998 to be fond of it; fot this becomes no 
age, and much leſs the more verdant one. But if 
by religion, you underſtand devotion towards God, 
reverence towards your parents and ſuperiors, tem- 
perance and chaſtity in yourſelves, and ſuch like 
virtues; I muſt needs fay, nothing can appear to 
me more great and lovely, than religion in outh : : 
| what can better become thoſe: who poſſeſs the'gifts 
of nature in their perfection, than'gratitude to he 
God of nature? whiat can be a greater glory to the 
young, than obedience to parents, and reverence to 
their elders and fuperiors?' what does more pre- 
ferve, or better become strength, than ſobriety and 
temperance? What is a mote charming or more 
5 ornament to beauty ty, than modeſty and cha- 

F After all this, it is a vain thing to comfort 

Ives with Bye; that the grave and wife, 
when they Had the ſame inefnations you, now have, 
didas you do, ne Sand gratify them : for, WH, 
This is nbt generally true; and, Serondly, ** e 
kf they did it, -the 1 were bref honoured and 
belove@:” but, 7hi2ly," If they did, it is certain, 
that they have tterly condenii ic, and ited 
of N. And eis it not Rrangely abfürd, chat 95 
ſhould j ns to yourſelves nothing in the lives of 
che w and age; Wie 12 their Kalte and errors 
u thould pitch upon that 
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Adele, againſt which I will not now enter the 
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your . to devote yourſelves inſtantly to il. 


dom and religion, are founded in two ſuppoſitions; 


of which the one is falſe, and the other - abſurd. 
The falſe one is, that ſin is a ſtate of pleaſure ; vir- 
tue, of trouble and uneaſineſs: the contrary of which, 
is, I think, ſufficiently demonſtrated through this 
Whole treatiſe: and would you but be prevailed 
with to taſte the pleaſures of a ſincere virtue, your 
experience would ſoon confute this fancy. What 
madneſs then is it to be afraid of becomin happy 
too ſoon! Ah! how. differently are we 5925 un- 
der the maladies, of Lace god and 95 the body did 
the lame or ind, 
moniacs, ever. entreat gur Lord to 
and give the ee to . bg ir miſeries, diſea- 


ſes, and devils, a little.lgn he other ſuppoſi- | 
tion is abſurd ; 17 5 on will repent here- 
alter. e Mu as after ?, muſt this . 


ent; do 
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lepers, the lunatics, or de- 
5 deter their cure, 
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am now to apply myſelf, name . 
_ Secondly, To thoſe who are advanced in years. 

It is obſerved of 'Cefar, by Suetonius, that lighting 
upon the ſtatue of Alexander the great in the tem- 
ple of Hercule at Gaues, and reflecting on himſelf, 


that he had yet done nothing remarkable at thoſe 


years, wherein that (' in Ceſar's notion of gallan- 
try) brave and gallant man had over- run all the eaſt, 
he did ſweat and bluſh under the keen reproaches of 
his own mind, and groaned under the uneaſy con- 
ſcience of his ſloth, and preſently deſired to be diſ- 
miſſed from his queſtorſhip, that he might purſue 
glory and immortality, fame and dominion. Had 
you but one ſpark, I will not ſay, of the zeal of a 
Ehriſtian, but of this generoſity of a Pagan, you 
would bluſh at the ſoul, to think that you te not 
yet buckled on the armour of light, at an age in which 


many others” have been covered with lawrels; that 
you have not yet ſtarted forth at thoſe years, in 


which ſome others have finiſhed tho” not their race, 
yet all the difficulties of it: the miſerable account 
that you will give of thirty, forty, peradventure of 
fifty years I will not ſay, that you have lived to 
no purpoſe, but to the worſt imaginable ; ignorant, 
_ enflaved to Juſt, oppreſſed by guilt ! All that you 
have done, is, you have treaſured up wrath againſt 
the day of wrath: for this to be the product of fo 
many years ! ſhame and confuſion ! but greater, in- 
finitely greater, to go on thus. Sin may to ſome 
ſeem the misfortune of youth; but it is unqueſtion- 
ably the reproach of age: unhappy nature, and un- 
happy education bear a ſhare of the imputation in 
youth; but in theſe years, your own obſtinacy1and 
_ choice engroſs the whole guilt. Young people are 
like weak barks, which in boiſterbus ſeas and 
winds, carry too much ſail, and too little ballaſt ; 
| ; - 3 their 
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-  pathons light and violent as hurricanes ; but riper 


years do, or ſhould, bring on naturally wiſer and 
Rancher thoughts, cooler, ſedater tempers; and 
therefore certainly fin in theſe carries a deeper 
guilt and ſhame in it: the raw-unexperienced ſin- 
ner periſheth whilſt he but taſtes and gazes; the 


virgin ſoul coming into a ſtrange world, is deflour- 
ed, whilſt it gratifies its curioſity and fancy; like Di- 


nab, when ſhe went forth only to ſee the daughters 
of the land: but the full · grown ſinner fins againſt, 
not only the preacher's inſtruction, but his own 


experience too, he repeats thoſe fins which he has 
often confeſſed to be his folly and his ſhame; and re- 


turns, like fooliſh mariners, to thoſe treacherous ſeas 


Where they were ſhipwracked but the other day. If 


this be not to outrage conſcience, defy reaſon, and 
dare God, what is ? No, you will ſay, you too, do 
reſolve to repent hereafter ; hereafter ? how ill 
does this word ſound in one who does begin to 
bow already under the weight of years? Hereaf- 


ter! how ill does this language become this de- 
caying mouldering body? But, ſuppoſe the wheels 


of time would ſtop, tho running now down a head- 
long precipice; ſuppoſe your ſun would for a while 
Rand ſtill, yet what a work have you to finiſh ! 


what guilt to expiate ! what ſins to vanquiſh ! and 


what a day of judgment to prepare for! Are theſe 


Night conſiderations ? * Will your fins, think you, 


be eaſily atoned ? When their number is ſwollen, 
not only by length of time, but alſo by an uncon- 
trouled licentiouſneſs? For a novice in ſin, is awed 
by modeſty, held in by ſcruples, and diſcouraged 
by regret and remorſe; but the veteran ſinner is 
carried away by a torrent of debauched affections, 
and repeats: his follies, with a relentleſs confidence 
and an authority that brooks no oppoſition, Will 
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it be an eaſy taſk to ſubdue thoſe ſins, which have 


R 
Ko 


maintained a long and undiſturbed dominion, and 


exerciſed an abſolute ſovereignty over you? What 


ſhall awaken that ſinner, who, like Solomon's. 


drunkard, Prov. xxiii. 35. is inſenſible of ſtripes 
and wounds: and alas ! when rouſed out of the 
arms of his Dalilab, his locks, like Sampſon's, are 
cut off, the ſpirits retired, his ftrength impaired, 
and the force of his enemy augmented ; and with 


what will he conquer? Is it, laſtly, a trivial thing 


to appear before the judgment-ſeat of God, that 
you ſhould think a moment will ſerve turn to pre- 


pare for it? I will ſuppoſe the Judge of the whole 
world as merciful as you can deſire him, if you will 


ſuppoſe him too, with reverence be it ſpoke, to 
have ſo much ſenſe, as not to be impoſed on; fo 
much integrity, as to expect ſincerity, tho' not per- 
fection; and this alone will make that judgment 
formidable. I very much fear, that both young 
and old do entertain too mild and favourable a no- 


tion of that day, and fo elude and baffle the force 


of the moſt powerful motive to virtue and religion 
the goſpel has: I ſhall not therefore wander far 
from the purpoſe of this paragraph, if J cloſe this 
exhortation to begin to live immediately, with a 
ſhort reflexion on that day. 

We muſt firſt bid adieu to this world, to every 
thing in it that's dear to us, and die ere we can 
go and appear before God. What a perfect mor- 
tification of all our ſenſual appetites, is neceſſary 
ere we can calmly part with all here below | what 
a long experience of love and duty is neceſſary 
to confirm and aſſure the ſoul againſt all its fears 


and apprehenſions! what a vigorous faith, to car- 


ry us thro” this dark paſſage into another world! 


When we are got there, what a ſtrict trial are we 


to undergo! there all diſguiſes will be taken off, 
| HN and 
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and every thing. appear in its naked nature; there 
all our ſuperſtructures of hay and ſtubble will be 
burnt up; only pure ſolid virtue will bear the teſt: 
there darling vices will not paſs under the diſguiſe of 
fins of infirmity : there an honeſt ſloth and harmleſs 
luxury, will not be thought innocent enough to inti- 
tle men to heaven: there ſome few good fits will not 
poſe for godly ſorrow, nor ſome feeble and ſhort- 
lived attempts, for repentance and a change: there 
the effects of a lucky conſtitution, will not be 
crowned as the works of grace, and fruits of the 
divine life: there, in a word, talk will not paſs 
for action, nor cenſure of others, commute for 
mortification in ourſelves : finally, nothing ſhall 
be rewarded there, but a conquering faith, an a- 
ctive charity, an humble, . conftant zeal, patient 
perſevering hopes, ſpiritual joys, and pious fears. 
This needs no application: begin, begin to live 
before you die; begin to repent, and reform, be- 
fore you be judged. 405” 


See2. 3. A third way of improving life, is to a- 
void and cut off all thoſe things that are injurious 
to it: ſuch are ſloth that waſtes, and impertinence 
that embroils it: coldneſs or remiſſneſs in religion 
that diſpirits and dilutes, levity and inconſtancy 
that diſorder and confound it: and, finally, all 
thoſe evils that ſour and imbitter it. I am ſenſible 
that theſe heads occur often; and tho' it be under 
different aſpects, yet it is poſſible that I may ſome- 
times light upon the ſame thoughts, nay, perad- 
venture the very ſame words; it is againit my will 
if I do: but I want ſight to reviſe my papers; and 
am glad to diſburden my memory as faſt as I can, 
and therefore charge it with nothing. that I have 
once entruſted to writing: and the toil of recol- 
kCting my thoughts, ſcattered up and down, like 

a Sybil's 
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$ybil's oracles, in diſperſed leaves, by a hand, 
- which it is impoſſible for me to direct or animate, 
is moſt intolerable. If therefore I ſlip into any er- 
ror of this kind, which I ſhall very unwillingly, I 
cannot but preſume of pardon, having ſo juſt an 
excuſe. But I proceed. 4 FLY 'K 


_ Firſt, We muſt avoid idleneſs. Sloth is the ruſt 


of time, fleep is an image of death, and ſloth of 
fleep; the life of the ſluggiſh is but a waking 
dream, a vacation from all buſineſs and true en- 
joyment too; a ceſſation and ſtop, tho* not of 
time, which til} runs on, yet of the very powers 


and faculties of the foul; whereas life conſiſts in 


the exerciſe of both. How remote then muſt idle- 


neſs be from improving or exalting life? It never 


ploughs nor ſows, and therefore never reaps; it 


never plants nor ſets, and therefore never gathers: 


any fruit: nothing great was ever performed by it, 
nothing great ever enjoyed by it : and ſhall the 


richeſt fruit that ever grew upon any of the trees of 


paradiſe, wiſdom and virtue, i. e. knowledge and 


life, be gathered, by a ſluggiſh hand? No, tho” 


no angel, or flaming ſword do ſtop his way, yet 
are there difficulties in it, too many and too = 
for this heavy daſtardly animal to conquer. Plato, 


as I remember, tells us ſomewhere, that 4 god tied 


pain and pleaſure by the tails together: there is no 
coming at the one by him who ſhuns the other. 
So is the world contrived, that even temporal and 
ſeeming goods cannot be obtained without the tra- 


vail of the mind, and toil of the body; and yet 


what lean, ftarved, and beggarly bleſſings are theſe, 
compared to thoſe I treat of! The rich man may 
ſtarve for want of true pleaſure, in the midſt of his 
glittering heaps : ſorrow may ſit heavy on the heart 
of the conqueror, or the bride, even on the days of 


ſolemn triumph and feſtival noiſe ; the prince _ 
| FRY . 
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be a ſlave, an Zgyptian ſlave, even while he reigns 


with abſolute. and uncontrouled power: but life 


and pleaſure, content and happineſs are the inſepa- 
rable companions of wiſdom and virtue: let no 
man therefore flatter himſelf with the hopes of ſuch 
a treaſure, who lives idly and at his eaſe : he muſt 
pray, meditate, watch and exerciſe himſelf in in- 
duſtry, ſobriety and purity, who will overcome the 
corruptions of his nature, and obtain the tranquil - 
lity and liberty of a true Chriſtian. Nor let this 
frighten any man: for thoſe duties which are a lit- 
tle troubleſome in the beginning, do ſoon grow 
eaſy and delightful too. In this ſenſe muſt we un- 
derſtand that of the author of Eccleſiaſticus, chap. 
4, 17, 18, tho' rendered a little harſhly : For at the 
fir/t ſhe (that is, wiſdom) voill wall with him by 
crooked ways, and bring fear dnd dread upon him, 
torment him with her diſcipline, until ſhe may truſt 


his ſoul, and try him by her laws. Then will ſbe re- 


turn the ſtraight way unto him, and comfort him, and 
ſhew him her ſecrets. 1 

. Secondly, Impertinence, or being buſted and em- 
ployed in trifles, is indeed as different from ſloth, 
as motion from reſt; but yet ſuch a wretched con- 
ſumption of time cannot deſerve the name of life: 
for this is not activity of ſoul, but a poor and mean 
debaſing of it: fancy, and that a ſilly and extravagant 
one, may be ſaid to live, but reaſon cannot. That 
idleneſs, which conſiſts in heavy paſſive dulneſs, is 
like a ſtate of ſleep without dream or fancy; that 
which conſiſts in a fluttering and impertinent acti- 


vity, is nothing elſe but a giddy ferment of the ſpi- 


rits, and agitation of the fancy, the incoherent diſ- 
jointed thoughts, the confuſed and fruitleſs projects 
and attempts of a dream; and we may almoſt as 
properly ſay of him that dreams, that he eats and 
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drinks, fights or travels, or whatever he fancies 
himſelf to do, as we can of this fort of ſluggard, 
- that he lives. It is true, could a man be for ever 
impertinent, this ſort of ;idleneſs would ſeem to ſome 
men to have no great evil in it; but how could 
ſuch a mind bear the ſhock of human misfortunes ? 
how could ſuch a ſoul diſcharge the great duties of 
human ſociety ? how could it entertain itſelf with 
objects agreeable to a rational nature? And if it 
could do none of theſe things, it is impoſſible to 
conceive how it could be other than miſerable: for 
tho we could ſuppoſe ſuch a creature to be ſo mere 
a trifle as never to be nearly concerned in any 
changes of fortune, nor ever called upon by that 
community he belongs to, that is, I ſhould almoſt 
ſay, never to be regarded or minded, either by God 
or man; yet ſtil] ſuch a one did no way live up to 
the excellence of his nature; his buſineſs and en- 
joyment were not manly and rational, and his 
childiſh life were therefore only pretty and plea- 
— to him, becauſe he had a childiſh and filly 
JOU, _ N ; : 
Nor is the grave much better than the gay im- 
pertinent; or the man of buſineſs, if he neglett 
the main, the one thing neceſſary, to be preferred | 
before the man of mode: ſenſuality, it is true, 4 
ſoftens, and drudgery hardens the mind; but both - 7? 
alike intoxicate it, both wed it to this, and alie- 
nate it from the other world : it imports very lit- 
tle to what idol one do ſacrifice, whether Aſbtarotb, 
Molech, or Mammon, if we ſacrifice not to the true 
' God. In vain do they pretend to any other art, 
who are ignorant of the art of living, to plod or 
drudge, intrigue or trade, canvas and court; it is 
all but ſolemn impertinence, if virtue and religion 


be neglected: 'ah ! what phantoms, and _ 


1 of lifeand peace, f. belt 5 et 1 
3 Thirdly, Remiſſgeſß er Mike warmneſs in religion, 
aprt of neutrality beresen vice and virtue, is the 
nnert thing t to be avoided: can never truely live, 
= une we be inte ufiiforg),? unleſs we be 7 
gien up, and withaut re dre, to the conduct of 
=. reaſon. There is little pleaſute i in religion, if there 
=  beno ardour and fervency* in it: it is love makes 
=  _theduty eaſy, and the proſpect delightful, If there 
be no ſtrength in faſth, no life in devotion, no 
ſpirit in duty, no deſire in hope; this is eien 
without a ſoul, it is the carcaſs of an unanimated 
virtue: what peace, what aſſurance, what joy, 
what tranſport can ever be the org of ſuch a 1 
Chriſtian 5 
Fourthly, Levity and inconſtancy i is the laſt thing 

1 ill now mention, and the moſt irreconcileable 

enemy to life: for this does not only interrupt the 

courſe of life, cr, like ſleep or ſloth, make a vaſt 

chaſm or gap in it, but puts us more back than we 

had advanced forward 3 an unhappy guſt of wind 

that throws us off to fea gain, when we were al- 

2 come to ſhore : if we. will reap the fruit of vi- 
: we muſt purſue it; if we will find reſt, we 

py be ſtedfaſt and unmoveable; if we will enjoy 

virtue, we muſt unite and incorporate it with us; 

it is impoſſible that the unconſtant, unſtable pro- 

ſelyte of virtue ſhould either have a pleaſant life, or 

.a comfortable death: for, if he build to day what 

he pulled down yeſterday, if he practiſe one hour 

what he condemns another, it is impoſſible he ſhould 

pleaſe himſelf, much leſs, his God. 

To ſhun the evils and make the moſt of the goods 

of life, is none of the leaſt important rules condu- 

.cing to happineſs, and might properly enough be in- 
ſiſted on here. But I begin to tire; and ſince this 

may 
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may better be re 


I come to treat 
other do, if 1 ſee reaſon for it; 
not willingly be impertinent; 
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De End of the Firſt Volume. 
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| I cannot ſerve . 
world, I will not trouble it. = 3 
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